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THE SOUTH AND THE UNION, 
PART Il. 


Tue Union, Past and Present.—How ir works AND HOW TO SAVE [f. 
By Mr. Garnett, of Virginia. 

The slave States have but thirty votes in the Senate, and 
two of these, Delaware, can hardly be counted upon in their 
defence, nor is it possible to increase their strength by new 
slave States. Rufus King long since avowed that the object 
of the north was politic wer, and she will never permit 
Florida or Texas to be divided. A serious claim is already 
set up to all Texas west of the Nueces, as new territory ac- 
quired by treaty from Mexico, to which the Wilmot proviso 
may and should be applied.* The only territory south of the 
Missouri compromise line and east of the Rocky Mountains, 
is the district of 58,346 square miles, ceded forever to the In- 
dians ; on the other hand, the north has west of the Mississippi 
and east of the Rocky Mountains, exclusive of the Indian ter- 
Sn ecanwntepdin-¢>re5n64ean o> 723,248 square miles. 
Add the part of the old northwest Terri- 

tory added to Minnesota in violation 

of the Virginia deed of cession..... 22,336 “ ws 
pg ee 341,463“ se 


In all of ete territory. ...1,087,047 “ « 
or enough to make twenty-eight such States as Ohio, or 
twenty-one larger than Iowa. This addition alone to the 
strength of the north would give her nearly the three-fourths 
required to amend the Constitution and abolish slavery at her 
pleasure, if we can suppose that she would ‘take the trouble 
to enact an amendment to do that which Mr. Adams declared 
could be done, in certain cases, under half a dozen clauses in 
the Constitution as it now stands. But when we consider that, 
in case of our submission to the Wilmot proviso, the north will 


* These papers were published in 1850. 
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have all California.................. 448,691 square miles. 
New Mexico, east of the Rio Grande... .124,933 6 
Texas, between the Nueces and the Rio 


Grande... oc teed $daibw didi cine 62,018 * 6 


TE Biers Ame os oath abit oi 625,642" « “ 


more than all the present free States, equal to twenty-one 
States of their average size, or sixteen such States as Ohio, 
or twelve larger than Iowa, in addition to all we before com- 
puted, her preponderance becomes truly enormous. Fifteen 
slave States to sixty-four free States, not to mention the 
chances for several more in Canada! Can any one suppose 
that such a union could subsist as a union of equals? 

In this alarming situation, the south has no hope but in her 
own firmness. She wishes to preserve the Union as it was, 
and she must therefore insist upon sufficient guaranties for the 
observance of her rights and oe future political equality, or 
she must dissolve a Union which no longer possesses its 
original character. When this alternative is placed before 
the north, she will determine according to the a she places 
upon the federal league, and we may anticipate her choice if 
we can count what it has been worth to her, and how large a 
moral and material treasure she must surrender, if she per- 
sists in pushing her aggressions to its overthrow. 

We shall not dwell upon the revolutionary struggle, though 
it might easily be shown that the south bore more than her 
proportional share, both in its expenses and its battles. The 
white male population over sixteen years of age in 1790 was 
about the same in Pennsylvania and Virgima; the former 
being 110,788, and the latter 110,934; yet, according to 
Jeneral Knox’s official estimate presented to the first con- 
rress, Virginia furnished 56,721 soldiers to the revolution, and 
Pennsylvania only 34,965. New Hampshire had a military 
opulation 513 larger than South Carolina, yet she con- 
fibuted only 14,906 soldiers to South Carolina’s 31,131—not 
half! The latter quota, in fact, is nearly equal to Pennsyl- 
vania’s, who had triple the military population, and twice the 
whole population, free and slave. ft exceeded New York’s 
29,836, though New York had much more oy pcan “4 
mili ulation, and fort r-cent. more of total popula- 
tele Pconton and eapnchungsia did more than any of 
the free States in that great war, yet we find that while South 
Carolina sent to its armies thirty-seven out of every forty-two 








* These numbers are taken from the official report to the Senate in 1847-8. 
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citizens capable of bearing arms, Massachusetts sent but 
thirty-two, Connecticut thirty, and New Hampshire not 
eighteen! and it must be remembered that, as General Knox 
says, ‘“‘in some years of the greatest exertions of the southern 
States, there are no returns whatever of their militia,’ while 
at the north every man was entered on the rolls, as the pen- 
sion list too plainly shows; that while the war assumed a 
regular character there, it was here brought home to every 
fireside, and there was scarcely a man who did not shoulder 
his musket, even though not regularly in the field. The slave 
States not only fought their own battles nearly unaided, but 
sent numerous troops to the defence of the north; and when 
we consider that the free States had the protection of almost 
the whole regular army, and the benefit of its large disburse- 
ments, while the south was left to be scoured by the enemy, 
and that the almost utter ruin of the incomes and private for- 
tunes of her citizens* far exceeded any amount of taxation 
ever levied, we cannot doubt that her sufferings in the great 
cause were far heavier than those of the north. But we will 
not pause to consider any inequality of revolutionary burdens ; 
if the south bore more than her share it was voluntary—a 
freewill offering on the altar of independence. We will pass 
at. once to consider the action of the federal government, and 
its value to the north when the south was no longer her own 
mistress. 

It has often been remarked, that our Union is capable of a 
peaceful extension over a wider dominion than any other form 
of government that the world has yet seen. This is due to 
the happy development of the federal principle in our Consti- 
pon ea work, not so much of A wit of man, as of 
divinely ordained circumstances. If we keep strictly within 
its limitations, the central power is confined to general legis- 
lation upon matters of common interest, and is so organized 
that it cannot be abused for purposes of sectional advantage, 
as long as the States are one in character and feeling. But 
no human institutions are safe from the selfishness of those 
who administer them, and were it possible for the Union to be 
divided into two sections of unequal power, with broad and 
growing opposition of character and social organization, it 
would be impossible to prevent the stronger section from 

lundering the weaker. Phis has happened in other States, 
tween the different classes of society, and the design of 





* Mr. Jefferson says, that tobacco sold during the war for five or six shillings a 
a. and did not pay the necessary expenses of cultivation—Correspondence, 
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every good constitution has been so to balance their powers 
as to make government the result of a compromise betweer 
their interests. But even if one class suc in establishing 
a permanent mastery over the other, the baneful effects of its 
plundering are alleviated by the expenditure of its fruits in 
the midst of the plundered. This is not the case where a 
federal government is perverted from its original equality ; 
the tribute drawn from the weaker section enriches 
stronger, and the larger the confederacy, and the more distant 
the tax consumers from the tax payers, the greater is the in- 
jury to the latter. Such has been the relation of Ireland to 
England under the combined effects of taxation and absentee- 
ism, and we all know her lamentable condition. Our Union 
was secured from these dangers, at its beginning, by the 
homogeneous character of the people. The differences of 
character in the descendants of the pilgrims and the cavaliers 
only combined to make a more perfect whole. A common 
ancestry and language were endeared by common associations 
of literature and of history. All brought with them, as the 
very framework of their societies, the same noble eld common 
law, and all restored its ancient Saxon spirit by clearing away 
its feudal incumbrances. The institution of negro slavery was 
foreign to none ; the meddling spirit of a spurious philanthropy 
had not yet dared to attack what it did not understand. Tax- 
ation would naturally fall more equally, as there was com- 
paratively little difference in the interests of the people of the 
several States. American cotton, which has worked, and is 
working, such a revolution in the commerce of the world, was 
cultivated only as a curiosity. It was supposed that direct 
taxes would be the chief source of revenue, and the constitu- 
tion secured an equality in their imposition ; but it was soon 
found that customs duties, so much more convenient in many 
respects, would be sufficient in time of peace. 

here was, nevertheless, even in those days, one striking 
difference in the interests of the sections; the navigating in- 
terest was almost as exclusively northern, as tobacco and rice 
were southern. Heaven had favored the south with a more 
fertile soil and a more genial climate, and it was the duty of 
government to protect her in the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
all the advantages which her mdustry could derive from the 
divine bounty. The larger profits of rice and tobacco plant- 
ing withheld her peopie from less lucrative navigating enter- 
prise, and they found an immense benefit in the cheap rates at 
which foreign vessels transported their productions to all the 
markets of the world; it was, in~effect, so much added to 
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their price. In the north, on the contrary, the profits ot navi- 
gation were equal to the average returns of other employ- 
ments, and this explains the fact stated by Pithin, that in New 
England, in 1770, six-eighths of the tonnage was owned by 
natives; in New York and Pennsylvania, three-eighths ; while 
in each of the old plantation States, Maryland, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia, the proportion of domestic tonnage 
was only one-eighth. The first effort of the north was, there- 
fore, to levy heavy duties on foreign tonnage, and thus to raise 
freights, so as to repair the injustice of Providence, and lower 
southern profits by increasing northern. We have been re- 
cently told by good authority, (Mr. Clingman, in his speech 
on the 22d January,) that northern ship owners charge as 
much for freight between New York and New Orleans, as 
between New York and Canton, and that “the whole amount 
of freight on southern production received by the northern 
ship owners, has, on a minute calculation, been set down at 

,186,728.”* However this may be, the loss must have 
been very heavy, if we may judge from the warm opposition 
of the southern members in the first congress. The discrimi- 
nating duties on tounage were, however, voted through by 
northern votes and combined with the paper and funding sys- 
tem, and some other measures, all carried by the same party, 
to change the whole course of our trade. An annual payment 
of some six millions of dollars, on account of the public debt 
and the ordinary expenditures of government, were nearly all 
at the north, and created a strong current of exchange in that 
direction. The southern planter was forced to send his pro- 
duce to a northern port, and thence export it, and, after 
bringing the return cargo there, to re-ship it home, for it was 
actually cheaper to pay the double freights and charges of 
such an operation, than to continue the direct trade—once so 
beneficial—under its new burdens. A few figures will give 
a juster idea of this revolution in commerce. 

In the ten years just before the revolutionary troubles, 
1760-9, the southern colonies, with a population ‘of 1,200,000, 
exported produce to the value of $42,297,705; while the ex- 
ports of all New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, with 
a a of 1,300,000, were only $9,356,035—less than a 
fourth. Forty years later, 1821-30, when the new system of 
legislation had had time to work, the actual exports of the 
same southern States were but little more than half those of 
the same northern States—that is, 222 millions of dollars to 





* See the article in the Democratic Review, by Kettell, of New York, on 
“ The Stability of the Union.” 
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427. Yet, meantime, the culture of cotton had been intro- 
duced extensively, and the exports of that article alone, in the 
same period, amounted to over 256 millions of dollars, chiefly 
the produce (at that time) of Carolina and Georgia, to say 
nothing of 78 millions of tobacco and rice, the growth of the 
same States, with Virginia and Maryland—so completely was 
trade diverted from its natural channels! In 1760-9, Caro- 
lina and Georgia exported twice as much in value as all New 
England, New York, and Pennsylvania. In 1821-30, the 
_were exceeded by New York alone. In the former snried, 
Virginia and Maryland exported five times as much as New 
England, eight times as much as New York, and over thirteen 
and a half times as much as Pennsylvania. But in the latter 
period, the scales were turned by the weight of northern 
her! and while Virginia and Maryland exported 92 mil- 
ions, New England exported 136, and New York 215—more 
than double. The registered tonnage of South Carolina, from 
1791 to 1837, actually diminished fifty per cent., and Vir- 
ginia’s, seventy-eight per cent., while New York’s doubled, 
and Massachusetts’ tripled.* The north has thus obtained the 
use of an immense amount of southern capital, and all its 
profits, cansing an equal loss to the south. When we are 
considering the value of the Union, it may be well to calcu- 
late what it has been worth in money to the north, in its influ- 
ence on our trade. We shall thus learn a part of what it may 
cost her to indulge, what is either an unworthy jealousy of our 
power and natural advantages, or a profitless and fanatical 
abstraction about negro slavery. Plain common sense and 
figures are a mighty stumbling block to your fine talkers about 
liberty and human rights, and our northern allies will feel the 
peculiar fitness of such a test as dollars and cents. We con- 
fess, beforehand, that the estimate we shall present is much 
too, low, for it is impossible to take into account all the rami- 
fied pecuniary advantages of the Union to the north, and we 
have intentionally put everything at the /owest mark, so as to 
reach results which we confidently believe to be certain. 
Everybody knows that all the exports of rice and of unmanu- 
factured tobacco and cotton are the produce of southern 
labor. As to the balance of the exports of domestic produce, 
we shall assume that the south contributes a share in pro- 
portion to her population. It is impossible to give the grounds 
of this assumption within our narrow limits, but a careful ex- 
amination of the official statements, from the earliest times, 





* See the table of colonial trade, and of the trade of the several States, since 
1789, in Harald’s Register, vols. I. and II 
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has convinced us that it does not do the south full justice. 
Her naval stores, her breadstuffs, the material she furnishes 
for the Lag > sem manufactures, &c., amount to more than the 
share we have assigned her of the other domestic exports, be- 
sides rice, raw cotton, and leaf tobacco. We shall see, in the 
sequel, additional confirmation of this belief. But we adhere 
to our rule of using the lowest figures. 

In the eleven years from 1790 to 1800 inclusive, the ex- 
ports of raw cotton, rice, and leaf tobacco, amounted to ninety 
six millions, (we use round numbers,) out of three hundred 
and eleven millions of dollars. Of the balance, the south 

oduced one hundred and four millions, the north 111. 

herefore the exports of southern produce were in all 200 
millions, and of northern J11 millions. The imports were 
bought with these exports—were, in fact, their price, and, as 
such, belonged to and ought to be divided amongst the pro- 
ducers of the exports in the ratio of their rag ea his 
te 397 millions of dollars as the returns for southern pro- 

uce, and 218 for northern. The whole produce of southern 
labor in the foreign trade, both the exports and the imports 
99 in exchange, amounted to 597 millions, whilst northern 
abor yielded 329. But during the same period the actual 
exports of domestic produce and imports in return from 
southern ports were only 414 millions of dollars in value, and 
from northern ports they reached 512 millions. The north, 
therefore, had the use and command of 182 and a half millions 
of the productions of southern labor during this period, and 
the south lost the use of an equal amount; in othée words, 
the north gained the use and the south lost the use of a little 
more, on an average, than 163 millions of southern capital 
every year from 1790 to 1800. Instead of remaining in the 
hands of the southern planters, merchants, ship owners, or 
agents, importers, wholesale dealers, and retail dealers, build- 
ing up southern cities, and giving life and employment to 
hundreds of southern people, this 164 millions of dollars 
worth of the produce of their labor was transferred by the 
action of the government to the north; and its annual use, 
without charge or equivalent, was given as a bounty to 
northern labor to build up northern wealth. But even this 
was not all, for we have taken no account of the exports of 
foreign produce. Yet the foreign goods thus exported were 
first bought either with domestic produce, or the credit found- 
ed on domestic produce. They were the legitimate appendage 
of the trade in domestic produce, and may be taken, in part, 
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as an index of what the credit and command of that trade was 
worth—a value which was, of course, greater during the 
European wars than it has been since in time of peace. These 
exports ought, therefore, to be divided, like the imports, 
amongst the producers of domestic exports in the ratio of their 
roduction. ‘The whole legitimate southern trade would thus 
swelled to 713 millions of dollars, and the northern to 404; 
while the actual foreign trade was 466 and 651 millions re- 
spectively, making the gain to the north and the correspond- 
ing loss to the south of the use of a southern capital averaging 
over 22 millions of dollars a year. 

If we apply the same principles of calculation to the next 
ten years, from 1801 to 1810 inclusive, we find that the north 
had the use of 43 millions, or, counting the exports of forei 
produce, of 53 millions a year of southern capital, while the 
south, of course, lost the use of that amount of the produce 
of her yearly labor. 

From 1811 to 1820, the war with England diminished the 
whole commerce of the country, especially the exports of 
foreign merchandise. During this period, the north had the 
use of 52 millions a year of 4 produce of southern labor, or, 
deducting the foreign goods exported, of 45 millions. The 
south lost the use of the same amount. 

In the decennial period, 1821-’30, this gain to the north 
and loss to the south amounted to 63 millions of dollars an- 
nually, or, if we add the exports of foreign produce, to 79 
millions. In the next period, 1831-40, the profit and loss 
amounts to the enormous sum of 93 millions per annum on 
the exports of domestic products and return imports, and 106 
millions on the whole foreign commerce. Thus the south lost 
the use of the fourth part of the whole annual products of her 
industry, as estimated by Professor Tucker, from the census 
of 1840; and the north had all that could be made by trading 
on this enormous share of the fruits of southern slave labor. 
The value to the north of this trade, which properly belongs 
to the south, is still increasing, for in 1848 we find that the 
free States had the use of 120 millions of dollars worth of the 
produce of southern labor for foreign commerce, or of 133 
millions, if we add the exports of foreign merchandise. The 
slave States lost the use of this great capital, and the north 
gained it without paying any sort of equivalent in return. 

To estimate the value of the Union to the north, in this re- 
gard, more palpably and justly, let us see what it has been 
worth to every family of six persons, in each decennial period, 
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counting the population at an average between the census at 
the beginning and that at the end of each period. We place 
the results in a table : , 





Counting the exports of domestic pro- 
duce only, and the imports paid in 
return, every northern family 
gained the gratuitous use, annnally, 
of the profits of southern labor to 
the value of. *eneene eeeree oeeeceer ee fh 

And to furnish this, every southern 
family was forced to part with the 
use, annually, of the produce of its . 
own industry to the value of..4 eeee 45.3 84 34 68.36 72.99 84.77 80.76 

Or, adding the ex of foreign 

» each northern family took 
m the south the use of.........| 57.84) 98.58) 70.46) 77.69) 75.91) 63.00 

And each slaveholding family had to 
give up to the north the use of its 
property to the amount of.......+,+| 58.68,104.09| 80.15) 91.34) 96.50) 90.18 


1821-’30. 


1811-20. 





& | 1790-1800. 
& | 1831-"40. 
848 


©} 1801-"10. 


S 
2 


98 23) 62.08 


~ 























We are struck at the first view of these results with the 
much larger amount that the southern family loses than the 
northern gains. ‘This may be due in part to the difference of 
population ; but it algo corresponds to the general law, that 
the plunderer never, gains as much as the plundered loses. 
What is most alarming is the steady and recently the rapid 
increase in the relative benefit and damage to the people of 
the two sections. We find that every southern family fost in 
the first period 4 per cent. more than the northern family 
gained, by the. monopoly of southern trade; in the second 
lrg 6.8 per cent. more; in the third, 11 per cent.; in the 

urth, 17.5 per cent.; in the fifih, 19.3 per cent.; and finally, 
in 1848, as much as 43 per cent. more. This increase has 
obviously kept pace with the growth of the northern political 
power from census to census. 





“HE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE.* 


Destiné! exclaimed. Bonaparte on the Alps. Shakespeare, 
Milton, and other -mighty intellects concur upon, at least, one 
point, and that is—‘ manifest destiny,” or, in the language of 
Cowper—we: like to quote poets, as we believe them to be 
the world’s prophets— 


, ‘* God gives to every man 

* The virtue, disposition, temper, taste, 
That lifts him into life, or lets him fall 
Just in the niche he was ordained to fill!’’ 





* Continued from the last number in review of Captain Canot; or, Twenty Years 
of an African Slaver. By Brantz Mayer. 
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So with Captain Canot. Born of Gallic-Tusean blood, his 
father an adventurer under Napoleon, shedding his life-blood 
on the field of Waterloo, and consequently left unfettered by 
the restraints of fortune, he was aptly fitted to idealize the 
novel and daring career of a slaver. 

In the year 1819 he shipped at Leghorn, as an apprentice, 
upon the American ship Galatea, of Boston. His ardous task 
and gallant charge of the vessel while lying in her home-port 
against the invasion of her unknown owner, teems with the 
spirit and humor of the future Canot. He verified the — 
that “Got damn” is the origin of the English language, for 
he so made his debét before Mr. Gray, whom he ignorantly 
cursed in that tongue for trespassing upon his own propery 5 
that being his first essay on this continent. However, his 
gallant defence won him the good will of the owner, and a 
hundred dollars to boot. Such was the beginning of the end. 
He was subsequently seized by land-pirates, after making 
hair-breadth escapes by sea, and retained for some time by 
them at their rendezvous on one of the sand keys near Cuba. 
We have no space to narrate the thrilling tale which here en- 
sues. It looks rather Munchausenish, but still we have faith 
in the captain and his editor. Neither does it excel in horror 
some of the facts related of Lafitte and his myrmidons who 
infested the Gulf about that time. It only proves, perhaps, 
that truth is more terrible than fancy, as the genuine is more 
vivid than the counterfeit. Our resumé must necessarily be 
confined to that portion of the book which bears upon the sub- 
ject mentioned in the caption of the present article. Leaving 
the pretended fishermen, who slaughtered all whom the sea in 
its wrath threw into their neighborhood, by the assistance of 
their leader and his friend, he was introduced to a grocer in 
Havana. Here he enjoyed life as a sailor on shore usually 
does, with the exception that his indomitable bias for the ocean 
led him to sport upon the magnificent harbor—but we shall 
let him speak for himself here. He says: 

“It is strange how our lives and destinies are often decided 
by trifles. As I sailed about the harbor in idleness, my nautical 
eye and taste were struck by the trim rig of the sharp built 
‘slavers,’ which at that time used to congregate at Havana. 
There was something bewitching to my mind in their race- 
horse beauty. A splendid vessel has always had the same 
influence on my mind that I have heard a splendid woman 
has on the minds of other men. These dashing slavers, with 
their arrowy hulls and raking masts, got congas possession 
of my fancy. There was hardly a Soy that I did not come 
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home with a discovery of added charms. Signor Carlo listened 
in silence and nodded his head, when I was done, with an 
approving smile and a ‘ bueno? 

“T continued my sailing peregrinations for a month around 
the harbor, when my kind entertainer invited me to accom- 
pany him aboard a vessel of which, he said, he owned two 
shares—she was bound to Africa! The splendid clipper was 
one of the very craft that had won my heart; and my fever- 
ish soul was completely upset by the gala-scene as we drifted 
down the bay, partaking of a famous breakfast, and quaffing 
bumbers of champagne to the schooner’s luck. When she 
passed the Moro Castle we leaped into our boats, and gave 
the voyagers three hearty and tipsy cheers. My grocer was 
a ‘slaver!’ 

‘“‘] had a thousand questions for the Italian in regard to the 
trade, now that I found he belonged to the fraternity. All my 
inquiries were gratified in his usual amiable manner ; and that 
night, in my dreams, I was on board of a coaster chased by 
Jobn Bull. 

My mind was made up. Mexico, Peru, South America, in- 
dependence, patriotism, and all that, were given to the breezes 
of the Gulf. I slept off my headache and nightmare; and next 
morning announced to Cibo my abandonment of the Costa 
Firma, and my anxiety to get a situation in a vessel bound to 
Africa. 

“In a few days I was told that my wishes would a 
be gratified, as a fast vessel from-the Canaries was about to 
eld, add if she went off a bargain, Signor Carlo had resolved 
to purchase her, with a friend, to send to Africa. 

“Accordingly the Canary “Globo” was acquired for $3,000; 
and, after a perfect refitting at the Casa-Blanca of Havana, 
loomed in the harbor as a respectable pilot-boat of forty-tons. 
Her name, in consequence of reputed speed, was changed to 
‘El Areostatico ;’ a culverine was placed amidships; all the 
requisites for a slave cargo was put on board; fifteen sailors, 
the refuse of the press-gang and jail-birds, were shipped ; 
powder, ammunition, and small arms were abundantly sup- 
plied ; and, last of all, four kegs, ballasted with specie, were 
conveyed into the cabin to purchase our return cargo. 

“Tt was on the 2d of September, 1826, after a charmin 
dejeuner, that I bade farewell to my friend Carlo on the dec 
of the Areostatico, cleared for the Cape de Verd isles, but, in 
truth, bound for the Rio Pongo. Our crew consisted of twenty- 
— scamps—Spaniards, Portuguese; Frenchmen, and mon- 
grels.” 
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On his arrival at the Rio Pongo, in order to quell a mutiny 
and prevent assassination, he is compelled to slay with his 
own hand three of the crew; he is induced to remain on the 
coast as clerk to Mr. Ormond, the negro factor. He ships in 
the following manner his first cargo: 

‘When the runners returned from the interior with the slaves 
required to complete the Areostatico’s cargo, I considered it 
my duty to the Italian groves of Regla to dispatch his vessel 
personally. Accordingly, I returned on board to aid in stow- 
ing one hundred and eight boys and girls, the eldest of whom did 
not exceed fifteen years! As I crawled between decks, I con- 
fess I could not imagine how this little army was to be packed 
or draw breath in a hold but but twenty-two inches high! Yet 
the experiment was promptly made, inasmuch as it was ne- 
cessary to secure them below in descending the river, in order 
to prevent their leaping overboard and swimming ashore. I 
found it impossible to adjust the whole in a sitting posture ; 
but we made them lie down in each other’s laps, like surdines 
in a can, and in this way obtained space for the entire cargo. 
Strange to tell, when the Areostatico reached Havana, but 
three of these ‘ passengers’ had paid the debt of nature.” 

The narrative, abounding in interest constantly sustained 
and increasing, brings us further on to the process of obtaining 
the slaves, which are generally captives pe in war between 
the Fullah chiefs—an incessant game where barbarism is the 
rule, or if an interregnum should happily occur, by the slower 
but not less sure method of wa hn runaway slaves of 
others, or absconding creditors a for the coast—for even 
in that torrid clime they do execution upon the poor debtor. 
The “barkers,” or agents of the factor, scout the country of 
the interior for the commodity, and discovering the vendor, 
arrange that the vendee shall have the stock when the “wet 
season’’ has passed, and the cortege can arrive at the river. 
We give a description of the arrival of Ahmah-de-Bellah in 
the words of the author: 

“ A few days after our band of travelling agents had de- 
parted on their mission, the crack of fire-arms was heard from 
the hilis in our rear, signifying that the Mongo’s ‘barkers’ had 
been successful with the caravan in tow. A prompt response 
to the joyous signal was made by our cannons; so that, after 
half an hour’s firing, Ahmah-de-Bellah and his party emerged 
from the smoke, marshalled by our band of singers, who pre- 
ceded kim, chanting with loud voices the praise of the youth- 
ful chieftain. Behind the master came the principal traders 
and their slaves laden with produce, and followed by forty 
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captive negroes, secured 2 Beoge withes. These were 
succeeded by three-score bullocks, a large flock of sheep or 
goats, and the females of the party; while the procession was 
closed by the demure steps of a tame and stately ostrich! 

“According to coast-custom, as soon as these compliments 
were over, the caravan’s merchandise was deposited within 
our walls, not only for security, but in order that we might 
guage the value of the welcome the owners were entitled to re- 
ceive. This precaution, though ungallant, is extremely neces- 
sary, inasmuch as many of the interior dealers were in the 
habit of declaring, on arrival, the value of their gold and ivory 
to be much greater than it was in fact, in order to receive a 
more liberal ‘present.’ Even savages instinctively acquire 
the tricks of trade! . 

“The slaves were delivered at the rate of one hundred 
‘bars’ each. ‘The ‘bar’ is valued on the coast at half a dol- 
lar; but a pound and a half of tobacco is also a ‘ bar,’ as well 
as a fathom of ordinary cotton cloth, or a pound of powder, 
while a common musket is equal to twelve ‘bars.’ Accord- 
ingly, where slaves purchased for one hundred and fifty pounds 
of tobacco, only eighty dollars were, in reality, paid; and 
when one hundred pounds of powder were given, we got them 
for twenty dollars each. Our British muskets cost us three 
dollars a piece; yet we seldom purchased negroes for this 
article alone. If the women offered in the market exceed 
twenty-five years of age, we made a deduction of twenty per 
cent.; but if they were stanchly-built, and gave promising 
tokens for the future, we took them at the price of an able- 
bodied man. The same estimate was made for youths over 
four feet four inches high ; but children were rarely purchased 
at the factories, though they might be advantageously traded 
in the native towns. 

“At length the market was cleared of sellers and merchan- 
dise—except the ostrich, which, when all was over, reached 
the Mongo’s hands as a royal gift from Ali-mami of Footha 
Yallon, the pious father of Ahmah-de-Bellah. The bird, it is 
true, was presented as a free offering ; yet it was hinted that 
the worthy Ali stood in need of reliable muskets, which his 
son would take charge of the journey home. As twenty of 
these warlike instruments were dispatched by Ahmah-de-Bel- 
lah, the ostrich became rather a costly as well as character- 
istic gift. Each of the traders, moreover, expected a ‘ bungee’ 
or ‘dash’ of sort, in token of will, and in proportion to 
his sales; so that we hastened to comply with all the com- 
mon-law customs of the country, in order to liberate Banga- 
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lang trom the annoying crowd. They dro off rapidly as 
they were paid ; od he a short time Abeahede- Bel , his 
wives, and immediate followers were all that remained of the 
the seven hundred Fullahs.” 

We must be contented to present our readers with these 
meagre extracts from this really valuable work, believing, as 
we do, that they will stimulate all to get a copy for them- 
selves. Injustice is done to an author by taking parts of a 
whole from his book. Ex necessitate sabe, even a finger of 
a statue may denote the sculptor. 

The selection of slaves for market exhibits a sagacity co- 
equal with a Yankee dealer in “the article’—for it is wonder- 
ful what a metmorphosis takes place by change of climate! 
An eastern abolitionist becomes in the south the hardest of 
slave-masters—-a fact easily attested. An Englishman, too, 
looses his fraternizing feelings by emigrating to the States 
where they abound. Does not our friend Major B. knock 
them down—at auction—by hundreds every week! But hear 
the captain : 

“T was a close watcher of Mongo John whenever he en- 

aged in the purchase of slaves. As each negro was brought 
Fefore him, Ormond examined the subject, without regard to 
sex, from head to foot. A careful manipulation of the chief 
muscles, joints, arm-pits and groins were made, to assure 
soundness. The mouth, too, was inspected, and if a tooth 
was missing, it was noted as a defect liable to deduction. 
Eyes, voice, lungs, fingers and toes were not forgotten; so 
that when the negro passed from the Mongo’s bands without 
censure, he might have been readily adopted as a good ‘life’ 
by an insurance company. 

“Upon one occasion, to my great astonishment, I saw a 
stout and apparently powerful man discarded by Ormond as 
utterly worthless. His full muscles and sleek skin, to my 
unpractised eye, denoted the height of robust health. Still, I 
was told that he had been medicated for the market with 
bloating drugs, and sweated with powder and lemon juice to 
impart a gloss to his skin. Ormond remarked that these 
joc ——— are as common in Africa as among horse dealers 
in Christian lands; and desiring me to feel the negro’s pulse, 
I immediately detected disease or excessive excitement. In 
a few days I found the poor wretch, abandoned by his owner, 
a paralyzed wreck in the hut of a villager at Bangalang. 

‘‘When a slave becomes useless to his master in the inte- 
rior, or exhibits signs of failing constitution, he is soon disposed 
of to a pedlar or a broker. These men call to their aid a quack, 
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familiar with drugs, who, for a small compensation, under- 
takes to refit an impaired body for the temptation of green- 
horns. Sometimes the cheat is successfully effected; but 
experienced slavers detect it readily by the yellow eye, 
swollen tongue, and feverish skin.” 

The enormous profits of the slave-trade may be estimated 
when our author states that 217 slaves shipped from the Rio 
Pongo by him, in 1827, yielded a clear profit at Mantanzas of 
$41,458 54. He says: 

“ As I am now fairly embarked in a trade which absorbed 
so many of my most vigorous years, I suppose the reader will 
not be loth to learn a little of my experience in the alleged 
‘cruelties’ of this commerce; and the first question, in all 
likelihood, that arises to his lips, is a solicitation to be apprised 
of the embarkation and treatment of slaves on the dreaded 
voyage. 

‘*‘ An African factor of fair repute is ever careful to select 
his human cargo with consumate prudence, so as not only to 
supply his employers with athletic laborers, but to avoid any 
taint of disease that may affect the slaves in their transit to 
Cuba or the American main. Two days before embarkation, 
the head of every male and female is neatly shaved ; and, 
if the cargo belongs to several owners, each man’s brand is 
inupiapenl on the body of his respective negro. This opera- 
tion is performed with pieces of silver wire, or small irons ' 
fashioned into the merchant’s initials, heated just hot enough 
to blister without burning the skin. When the entire cargo 
is the venture of but one proprietor, the branding is always 
dispensed with. 

‘** On the appointed day, the barracoon or slave-pen is made 
joyous by the abundant ‘feed’ which signalizes the negro’s 
last hours in his native country. The feast over, they are 
taken alungside the vessel in canoes; and as they touch the 
deck, they are entirely stripped, so that women as well as 
men go out of Africa as they came into it—naked. This pre- 
caution, it is understood, is indispensable ; for perfect nodity, 
during the whole voyage, is the only means of securing clean- 
liness and health. In this state they are immediately ordered 
below, the men to the hold and the women to the cabin, while 
boys and girls are, day and night, kept on deck, where their 
sole protection from the elements is a sail in fair weather, and 
a tarpaulin in foul. 

“At meal time they are distributed in messes of ten. Thirty 
years ago, when the Spanish slave trade was lawful, the cap- 
tains were somewhat ceremoniously religious than at present, 
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and it was then a universal habit to make the gangs say grace 
before meat, and give thanks afterwards. In our days, how- 
ever, they dispense with this ritual and content themselves 
with a ‘Viva la Habana,’ or ‘hurrah for Havana,’ accompanied 
by a clapping of hands. 

* This over, a bucket of salt water is served to each mess, 
by way of ‘finger glasses’ for the ablution of hands, afier 
which a kidd—either of rice, farina, yams, or beans—accord- 
ing to the tribal habit of the negroes, is placed before the 
squad. In order to prevent greediness or inequality in the 
appropriation of nourishment, the process is performed by 
signals from a monitor, whose motions indicate when the 
darkies shall dip and when they shall swallow.” 

One more excerpt and we must close. In reference to the 
source of slavery where he saw it, he observes: 

“Tt would be a task of many pages if I attempted to give 
a full account of the origin and causes of slavery in Africa. As 
a national institution, it seems to have existed always. Afti- 
cans have been bondsmen everywhere ; and the oldest monu- 
ments bear their images linked with menial toils and absolute 
servitude. Still, 1 have no hesitation in saying, that three- 
fourths of the slaves sent abroad from Africa are the fruit of 
native wars, fomented by the avarice and temptation of our 
own race. I cannot exculpate any commercial nation from 
this sweeping censure. We stimulate the negro’s passions by 
the introduction of wants and fancies never dreamed of by the 
simple native, while egg | was an institution of domestic 
need and comfort alone. But what was once a luxury has 
now ripened into an absolute necessity; so that MAN, in truth, 
has become the coin of Africa, and the ‘legal tender’ of a brutal 
trade.” 

We, too, might indulge in speculations, but we will not. 
Suffice it to say that it is an evil entailed upon us, as we most 
religiously believe, for the negro’s good. Thirty-eight years 
have elapsed since we have tried to make him a self-reliant 
man on the fertile shore of Liberia, and what is the result? 
Even now the chief agent of the colonization has gone there 
to attempt to stop the disorders which are raging—prov- 
ing conclusively that the African’s native instincts are too 
grovelling for the quiet and harmonizing ties of society. As 
soon may the leopard change his spots. Yet our domestic 
institutions, ordered by Providence and sanctioned by the fun- 
damental law of the land, are rudely assailed by mad zealots 
who have starving neighbors at their very doors. 

We heartily commend this book to the reading world— 
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north and south. The moral is unexceptionable, and in the 
hands of its editor the style is almost classic. We have been 
told that we “are nothing if not critical,” but the melancholy 
fact is that there are so many books printed now so utterly 
worthless, in manner and matter, that justice to our readers 
compels us to speak freely. Criticism is sympathetic—not 
analytic; building up—not tearing down. We despise the 
verbal critic as much as the undistinguishing panegyrist. A 
shoemaker discovered a fault in the tie of the shoe on the 
statue of Apelles; but that did not prove him a good critic, 
but only a good shoemaker. It gives us great pleasure, then, 
to recommend Captain Canot as a gentleman teeming with 
information upon a very important subject, which he commu- 
nicates in a. very interesting and graceful manner. 


SPANISH AND CUBAN VIEWS OF ANNEXATION, 


In the last number of the Review we regen some facts 
regarding the decline of agriculture in Cuba, and the heavy 
imposts which are the cause of that decline. Our observa- 
tions were based upon the statements and statistics furnished 
by the new Spanish work on Cuba, now in press, entitled 

mamiento @ la Nacion Espatola, the proof-sheets of which 
have been politely furnished us by the author, whose name we 
are not at liberty to disclose. e now propose to translate, 
for the readers of the Review, some of the author’s observa- 
tions on the subject of the annexation of Cuba to the United 
States; not so much because they present new views on the 
subject, but to show the state of feeling, regarding annexation, 
existing, or beginning to exist among the Spaniards and Cu- 
bans themselves: 

“The interests of property, of civilization, of morals, and 
the well-being of the masses can now be served, in Cuba, 
only by converting it into an independent sovereign state; and 
in order to protect it securely from those reverses of fortune 
to which the Spanish peninsula sees itself condemned, and to 
create in America a powerful nucleus of present strength, and 
future expansion for the Spanish race, the court of Madrid is 
called upon to assist in its incorporation into the North Amer- 
ican confederation. By taking in hand this work of benefi- 
cence, it will enable the Cubans to avoid all the uncertainties 
and dangers of the transition; it will decide practically the 
question of imagined absorption by a foreign power, by fixin 
irrevocably the preponderance of the Spanish family ; it wil 
obtain for — commerce, and peninsular navigation all 
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the privileges and exemptions compatible with the develop- 
ment of insular wealth, to a much greater extent than those 
objects would be attained after a revolution had dyed with 
blood the soil of its ancient colony. By taking this step in 
advance, the court of Madrid will not have done more than to 
ep from its sagacity, by anticipating an inevitable result. 
n order to believe in the manifest destiny of Cuba, of which 
so much has been said, it is not necessary to appeal to myste- 
rious conjectures ; dispassionate and precise reasoning is suffi- 
cient. The influence of property over the destiny of every 
people of the earth is undeniable. As I believe to have 
shown, the future,destiny of Cuba, under the domination of 
Spain, presents in perspective a precarious existence of deca- 
dence and ruin; and, on the other hand, all its inquietudes 
and embarrassments to production cease with its annexation 
to the United States. The sad condition of labor is daily bet- 
ter and better under understood; some have thought that they 
foresaw a remedy for existing evils in various ways; but as, 
in respect to the burdens now imposed, those cannot believe 
that they prosper and advance who feel themselves over- 
whelmed with alarms, doubts, and difficulties; the conviction 
that relief is impossible, in the present actual state of things, 
has come to be universal. Against the powerful effort, then, 
of the associated wealth of the southern States of the Ameri- 
can Union and of the Isle of Cuba, (including that of the opu- 
lent Spaniards of the peninsula,) whose immense capitals are 
destined to disappear under the Spanish school of labor, there 
are no laws, no armies, no European Machiavelism or Span- 
ishism capable of perpetuating the present domination. 

‘‘ And this is no isolated induction originated in ardent fan- 
tasies. Your excellency* has had occasion, without doubt, to 
observe the change in the sentiments of the English nation on 
this important question. Aware of having been precipitate, at 
least, in the measures which are directed to the regeneration 
of the negro, it observes, with respect to the results, a pru- 
dent silence, or shows itself much more tolerant. The Eng- 
lish press does not hesitate to censure the hidden coercion of 
emigration to the tropics; and, finally, that —— organ of 
European opinion begins, with that practical dexterity which 
distinguishes that nation, to accommodate itself, little by little, 
to the idea of the inevitable annexation of the Isle of Cuba to 





*'The writer addresses the Duke de la Victoria, President of the Council of 
Ministers. 
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the United States. Hear what Blackwood, the representative 
of the aristocracy, says in his number of October last :” 

[Here the writer introduces some lengthy extracts from 
Blackwood’s Magazine favoring strongly the annexation of 
Cuba to the United States. Many of our readers have prob- 
ably read the views of that able magazine on the pry | 

“Also the Siécle of Paris, in its number of the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1854, expresses itself, if not in entire set with 
Blackwood, at least so nearly so as to recognize the facts of 
the case, and adding new testimony to the change of Eu- 
ropean opinion with respect to the Isle of Cuba. Its opinion 
corresponds with that of the immense majority of the people 
of the United States, who are for paying for the island a large 
sum, aud dismissing all other means of acquiring it. It de- 
clares that Napoleon the great judged it impolitic to restrain 
the expansion of the American republic; that the determina- 
tion of it to give one hundred and twenty millions of dollars 
for Cuba, is for the purpose of removing every pretext for the 
dismemberment of the Union, and all danger of war with 
Spain, which would ultimately involve France and England. 
‘As to slavery,’ says the Sidche, ‘impossible to be considered 
as a normal principle of society, it should follow its destinies, 
which probably would be better if, with the acquisition of 
Cuba, he American States should obtain the power of extend- 
ing free labor wheresoever it might be practicable. As to 
Spain, by applying the 600,000,000 of francs derived from the 
cession of Cuba exclusively to the erection of railroads, her 
internal prosperity, which has always been depressed from a 
want of internal navigation, would be seen developing itself 
with marvellous rapidity. Railroads would have not only the 
effect of giving immense impulse to private fortunes, which are 
the source of public good, but they would yield an income to 
the national treasury greatly superior to that afforded by Cuba. 
Six hundred millions of francs invested in railroads, at five per 
cent., would yield 30,000,000 annually. But, supposing that 
Spain applies for her present necessities 100,000,000 of francs 
of the indemnity received for Cuba, still there would remain 
a positive revenue of 25,000,000 per annum.’ 

‘But this is only the insignificant side of the matter. By 
augmenting industry and agriculture in proportion to the 
rapidity of her means of internal communication, Spain, with 
the fertility of her soil and variety of her climate, would 
attain to an opulence cemented on the inexpugnable basis of 
labor. Then would cease to be matters of discussion, among 
her and her neighbors, those prohibitory or ridiculously pro- 
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tective duties, which end by ruining the very ones whose ex- 
istence they temporarily secured. Money in the treasury for 
the necessities of the moment; complete security for the 
future; and, by means of railroads, which stimulate agricul- 
ture and animate commerce, resources prompt and efficacious 
for increasing both private and public fortunes. These are 
what the cession of Cuba would produce to Spain.” 

“The Stécle suggests that the probable decline in the Ameri- 
can revenues will, ere long, deprive the government at Wash- 
ington of the means of paying from its annual surplus in ready 
money twenty-five or thirty millions of dollars; and also, that 
Spain cannot avoid augmenting her military forces for the pro- 
tection of Cuba, considering the discontent of its population. 
It also expresses the opinion, that if Spanish pride withholds 
the sale now, and the Americans leave to time the peaceful 
acquisition of the island, both countries will be the gainers; 
but it expresses great fears lest the impatience and frenzy of 
public opinion in the United States should force the federai 

vernment to sanction the results of expeditions in which it 

ad held ny part.” ‘We confess,” says the Siécle, “that we 
are not so Certain as we would wish to be, that there may not 
supervene a sudden and terrible explosion of passion which 
may determine the Americans as to the affair otf Cuba.” 

“We cite this language in proof that in Europe the opinion is 
becoming more oa more prevalent that already there has 
been effected a moral separation of Cuba from the mother 
country. Neither the English, French, or Spaniards count on 
the inhabitants of the island as capable of preserving its inde- 
pendence of Spain. If Spain had the good will of these, all 
the rest of the costly means of defence would be unnecessary ; 
but without it, neither armies nor artillery can suffice.” 

As to the material advantages of annexation, the three bene- 
fits which rejoice the hearts of the people of the United States— 
cheap and happy homes, increased salaries, and superior so- 
cial position of the people, whose well-being is the firm basis 
of public prosperity—are the best eulogy of the country and 
of annexation. A republic which, as by enchantment, has in- 
creased its population to 26,000,000, whose principal embar- 
rassment now consists in reducing its import duties, in order 
to prevent a surplus in the treasury,* w existence does 
not depend on accidental combinations of cabinets, whose sta- 
bility, superior to that of all other governments, is proved by 
the eagerness with which the capitalists of the world seize its 


* The report of the Secretary of the estimates for 
July, 1855, a surplus of $15,000,000, and of $21,00 1000 for 1856. 
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paper ; whose improvements in political economy, legislation, 
and the education of the masses, are the special objects of the 
study and applause of the most enlightened nations of Europe ; 
a people that confides in the goodness of its institutions and in 
its inexhaustible wealth to the extent of lavishing, without re- 
serve, its political rights, its soil, and its means of subsistence 
upon all, young and old, upon the poor and oppressed of all 
nations, that seek an asylum on their soil; a country which is 
just and hospitable to all, without regard to birth or origin: 
such a country needs not my encomium to be appreciated. 
The people of the Old World extol it at all times, and he loves 
not the human race who refuses it a just and due homage. 

“Tt appears incredible that one could doubt the advantage of 
incorporating Cuba with a nation so powerful and prosperous. 
A mean and cruel spirit has tried to embarass the po of 
Spain by invoking a common origin, by placing in conflict its 
a pa and by requiring a sacrifice of well-being and of 

iberal principles as a holocaust to nationality; and as this 
cry of conflict with interests has produced no effect, they are 
endeavoring to inspire fear and distrust of the Anglo-American 
race, by the cry of. absorption, Christianization !’’ 
* * * oJ * * 

“The pacific annexation of the Isle of Cuba to the United 
States will form an epoch, especially because for the series of 
unforeseen misfortunes which have always marked the gradual 
decline of the power of Spain in America, for the useless en- 
deavors to re-establish a domination opposed to the spirit of 
the age will have been substituted a manly resolution, adapted 
to circumstances, alone compatible with Spanish dignity, de- 
corum, and chivalry—a edladles recommended by the cap- 
tain general, Don José de la Concha, in a moment of felicitous 
inspiration: ‘If in the population of the island,’ said he, ‘ the 

overnment cannot count on great elements of preservation— 
if it must repute it completely hostile, and disposed to rebel at 
the first favorable moment—far from me would it be to recom- 
mend the least desire to sustain in the island the power of 
Spain. On the contrary, I would alone raise my voice to ad- 
vise the government to occupy itself immediately with some 
arrangement which, by placing in safety the national honor, 
would avoid the immense sacrifices and the sad consequences 
of a situation in which, to the material force of arms alone, 
would have to remain committed the sustainment of the 
Spanish flag.’ 

“‘ With the annexation of Cuba would cease the expensive 
missions, as that of Senor Abadia to revolutionize Mexico; 
the expeditions, as that of Flores to Ecuador; both of which 
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events were the cause of charges to the ministry in the Span- 
ish cortes; and all those mysterious attempts to excite a spirit 
of race, with the gigantic design—which Napoleon himself did 
not dare to attempt—to restrain American progress, so inti- 
mately connected with that of humanity. In its immediate 
effects, then, on the policy of the worid, the annexation of 
Cuba, yielding to the natural law which puts an end to the 
dependence of this continent on the Old World, would 
strengthen, by more intimate commercial relations, peace and 
goodwill between widely-separated regions of the earth. 

* Considered in its effects on production, the vivifying soul 
of the existence of Cuba, annexation would satisfy all neces- 
sities ; by removing taxation, it would reduce the cost of sup- 
plies and of means of subsistence down to a level with those 
of the most favored countries; it would give security to labor 
and stability to political existence, and render abundant capi- 
tal for investment in productive industry of every Svan 

“In its effects on the laboring classes and on slave labor, 
by enhancing their vaiue and importance it would elevate 
their ciated and moral condition, especially of the slaves, 
above that of the free in the other Antilles 

“‘ Considering its effects on Spain itself, the mind strives in 
vain to measure the copious current of benefits which would 
pour upon it the acho annexation of Cuba to the United 
States. The people, freed from the oppressive trammels of 
protection, availing themselves of the natural advantages of 
navigation without regulating restrictions, free as the Ameri- 
can Union from public debt—a weight which oppresses more 
or less all European nations—distances being annihilated, the 
white peaks of Cantabria being approximated to the moup- 
tain ranges and plains of Andalusia, and the Mediterranean 
united with the Atlantic by the sudden creation of railroads, 
the riches of the soil would be developed, subsistence chea 
ened, and the wages and comforts of the r increased. The 
ships and commerce of Spain, animated ie new life, would 
be seen in the most distant seas and ports of the world. 
Spain, which once overshadowed the civilized world in the 
career of its conquests, and with the power of its valiant men, 
at a time when conquests and exclusiveness of race consti- 
tuted the genius of the epoch, would appear once more resus- 
citated from its ashes, and great and powerful for imbibin 
the modern sentiment, and the spirit of political, industrial, 
and commercial liberty—the true inheritance of Christianity, 
and the only basis, in our times, of the increase and prosperit 
of nations. Then would cease the annual tribute of Spanis 
lives and liberties sacrificed for Cuba; and the foul stain of 


—— 
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oppressive colonial policy being removed, the national char- 
acter would be able, without embarassment, to breathe forth 
its ancient generous Castilian instincts. 

‘A pacific annexation alone would free the Spanish Euro- 
pean and American residents of Cuba from the terrible strug- 

le now so imminent; for, to repudiate the popular rights of 
the white race, to stimulate the preponderance of the negro, 
to destroy the equilibrium of slavery by associating it incon- 
siderately with free labor, and, by confirming and embolden- 
ing, by the enrolment of black regiments in 1854, the cry of 
‘ ish or African,’ which was heard in 185], the govern- 
ment have authorized rebellion, independence, annexation, or 
any other means whatsoever that may save the property and 
the lives of the white race ; for before nationality there is a 
God, a religion, a nature, which order the care of our exist- 
ence and that of our children.” 

Page after page more might we translate from our eloquent 
and earnest fas «6. to the same effect; but this suffices to 
show the justness of his cause, and the sentiments, oppres- 
sions, and demands of the Cubans. 

The writer has established, we think, in his work, the prac- 
tical impossibility of Spain holding Cuba, consistently with 
the competition of tropical produce, with the moral progress 
and well-being of all classes, and with the free trade and 
liberal principles heretofore advocated by the Spanish pro- 
= party ; and whatever may have been the import of 

e late resolution in the cortes, at the instigation of Mariatigni, 
who is the son-in-law of O’Donnel, the minister of war, the 
recent outbreaks in that country give us yet a hope that the 
political reaction will not ductal and that with the pure 
progressists in power, the peaceful annexation of Cuba will 
again be considered and ultimately realized. 

In holding over the white population of Cuba the threat of 
letting loose upon them the savage negroes, and sustaining 
and increasing the colored troops of which the Havana papers 
speak very openly, Spain has excited the American progres- 
sive and humane spirit. This hemisphere is not to be deluged 
in the blood of a civilized white race because it suits Euro- 
pean purposes that it should. The day of Cuban vengeance 
is coming, and that too from a quarter which Spain little sus- 
pects. It will come upon ber like a thief in the night, and 
wrest from her with a summary but well deserved punish- 
ment the last of her American possessions. If Spain is wise 
she will listen to reason, and save the lives of her subjects 
while accepting reasonable terms for the cession of Cuba. 

Apert W. Ety. 
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GIBBON’S EXPLORATION OF THE AMAZON, 


It affords us pleasure to insert the following communication 
in regard to the labors of Lieutenant Gibbon, whose able re- 
port is now being issued by government : 

Lieutenant Grspon was the companion of Lieutenant Hern- 
pon, for a short distance only, by land, namely—from Lima 
to Tarma,in Peru. The latter gentleman has, already, given 
the history of the river navigation and his small land travel. 
He returned to the United States nearly twelve months before 
his companion. 

Lieutenant Grezon, with a sick young seaman in his charge, 
was ordered from Tarma to take a route through wild and 
barbarous tribes, which he attempted with all the ardor of his 
profession and age. 

Leaving his escort and mules behind him, with a knapsack 
on his back, attended by kindly Indians and an aged Catholic 
priest, he strove at the risk of all their lives to obey his orders. 

Finding it impossible to do so by descending a ruin, sup- 
posed to be the Purus, from Cuzco, he decided to pass 
through Southern Peru, near Lake Titicaca, at the head of 
some great branches of the Amazon, during which he offers 
highly entertaining and instructive accounts and views of 
native customs, manners and character. 

Sometimes he has letters of introduction; at others; he 
makes acquaintances in the easy, quiet style we cannot portray, 
but refer to his volume to describe. 

At Cochabamba, in Bolivia, he proposes a commercial treaty, 
off hand, for the navigation of the rivers by steam, to the em- 
barrassment of a Brazilian minister, occupied with a similar 
project, who, notwithstanding the interference of the young 
naval officer, generously supplies our traveller with letters 
and passport for Brazil, by the kind intervention of the British 
minister in that country. 

Aided by several tribes of partially civilized Indians, Lieu- 
tenant Gipson exposes himself freely among the mountains, 
and in descending the Mamore and Madeira rivers, when he 
passes many miles of rapids and falls, entirely inaccessible to 
steam navigation, rendering fruitless the declaration of open 
ports to foreign commerce. 

He finds a Brazilian merchant above the falls of the Ma- 
deira, who details the character of the trade in those coun- 
tries; describes the craft necessary to bear land travel on 
rollers, over portages by dangerous falls, and who aids him in 
the perilous descent to the Amazon. The negro soldiers from 
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a fort in Brazil prove the worst associations the Lieutenant 
made. 

The second part of the report by Lieutenant Grepon does 
not signalize pai advantages for a white population, which 
had been so greatly vaunted in advance of the explorations. 

He does not suggest that his countrymen would be more 
benefited by mining, agriculture, or other employments in 
those countries than at home. 

In a short preface, addressed to the Hon. Secretary of the 
Navy, Lieutenant Grszon rather modestly explains that : 

“A passed midshipman suddenly drawn from duty at 
the National Observatory in Washington, to enter upon an 
exploration of distant lands and rivers, will not be expected 
to furnish a polished report of observations, made under many 
disadvantages. 

“In revising notes, hastily scribbled upon a mule’s back, 
on mountains, or in a canoe, the writer has endeavored to 
present familiar images of the objects he saw, as they im- 
pressed him at the time, leaving intelligent readers to draw 
their own conclusions from his facts, as the best information 
he could gain, from reliable sources on the route.” 

We feel assured that the people, and the navy of the United 
States, will be gratified in perusing the curious relations of a 
country cut off from general communication, by the most de- 
ficient roads and snow mountains, through forests and deserts, 
swimming rivers, and exposed to pestilence, wild beasts and 
many lesser annoyances. 

The plates which adorn this volume are novel, natural, 
and characteristic. We trust sufficient time has been already 
given to the superintendent of the public printing at Washing- 
ton to enable him speedily to furnish a work which offers an 
unpretending sketch of strange countries, without attempting 
to distract public attention unnecessarily to them, in prefer- 
ence to the improvement of our own. 





LIEUTENANT MAURY. 


A leading contemporary remarks, that“ Lieutenant Maury 
is certainly entitled to the rank of one of the greatest public 
benefactors of the age.” The sentiment is perfectly just, and 
it will be heartily echoed by the thinking minds of the whole 
country. Our late distinguished statesman, Mr. Catnovun, 
used to speak of him as “a man of great ideas,” and there 
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can be nodoubt that the civilized world will endorse the ob- 
servation. Learned societies in Europe and crowned heads 
have acknowledged his claims to a pre-eminent position in the 
science of the age; and the first governments of Europe have 
engaged in seconding his laudable efforts to advance the interests 
of commerce and the triumphs of navigation. Of him as a 
man—a man of most noble endowments, liberal spirit and 
generous nature—a man of exploring powers and originative 
thought—the country does mall to be proud; and we most 
sincerely rejoice that the administration of the government, 
in all it changes, is so intent on maintaining the lieutenant in 
his great scientific enterprises. 

His last movement is characteristic of the genius and soul 
of the man. Anxious to prevent the collision of steamers at 
sea, he has sent out circulars with a view to demonstrate that 
a double track—one for outward bound and the other for 
homeward bound steamers—can be adopted. The reasoning 
is clear and satisfactory, and we have no doubt that experience 
will prove the accuracy of his judgment. 

Lieutenant Maury is a thinker—a practical thinker. His 
former exertions in regard to sailing packets—his wind and 
current charts—have already made him widely known as a 
man of original genius. But his career of greatness is just 
opening. he should live long enough, we expect him to 
render extraordinary service to the interests of science. 


CRIMES AND CASUALTIES OF 1854. 


Srarvistics or THE Past YEaR.—The papers, in various 
directions, are filled with statistics of the past year, giving the 
remarkable events, accidents, incidents, eer &c., throughout 
the country. The entire loss, from fires, throughout the 
United States, for the year, is estimated at about $25,000,000. 
There were, also, eighty-three fires in which loss of life en- 
sued, the number of victims being one hundred and seventy- 
one. 

The number of railroad accidents was one hundred and 
ninety-three, killing one hundred and eighty-six persons, and 
wounding five hundred and eighty-nine. In 1853 there were 
only one hundred and thirty-eight similar accidents, but 
attended with the loss of two hundred and thirty-four lives, 
besides four hundred and ninety-six wounded. 

The steamboat accidents of the year have alarmingly 
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increased—the total number reaching forty-eight, with the 
loss of five hundred and eighty-seven souls, and two hundred 
and twenty-five wounded; against thirty-one accidents, three 
hundred and nineteen killed, and one hundred and fifty-eight 
wounded, in 1853. 

Crime, too, of every grade, foots up a fearful catalogue. 
There were six hundred and eighty-two murders, and eighty- 
four executions, during the year. 

The list of mortality for the year includes the demise of no 
less than eighteen men and twenty-seven women who had 
attained the age of one hundred years and upwards. One—a 
colored woman—was said to be one hundred and forty-six; 
and another—an Indian woman—one hundred and forty-two 
years of age. The oldest white man was one hundred and 
seven, and the oldest white woman one hundred and twenty- 
one years. Death has also, during the year, greatly thinned 
the diminished ranks of the soldiers of the iS Sidi less 
than eighty-six having closed their earthly existence during 
the last twelve months. 


MORTALITY OF 1854. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin gives a table, prepared from the 
weekly mortality reports, of the deaths during the year 1854, 
in the four chief cities of the east—Philadelphia, New York, 
Baltimore, and Boston. The totals are: Philadelphia, 11,811; 
New York, 28,458; Baltimore, 5,738; Boston, 4418. [We 
incorporate with this table, extracted from one of our contem- 
poraries, the bills of mortality of Washington city.] The 
deaths from various prominent diseases im the five cities were 
as follows: 

Philadel. New York. Baltimore. Boston. Wash’gton. 
Consumption ....++-+.++see++ 1,389 2,990 931 769 134 


Convulsions ......+.s+ wcocon VO Baa 122 151 70 
Gas disse cence Scan 601 2,459 2 255 1 
Cholera infantum......... coos 633 =, 455 393 81 90 
Cholera morbus,.......+sss00. 126 281 129 26 4 
Diarrhea ........+000. cocosse S11 1,106 46 54 26 
Dysentery........+.- coccccces 6448 827 253 147 31 
Scarlet fever...-+6+sececsees 162 484 252 64 42 
zuphes and typhoid fever...... 166 504 114 102 24 

mmation of the lungs..... 56 1,152 151 249 60 
Small-pox eee eaeee erereeee 37 425 59 117 4 
Marasmus....... eeeeeee eeees 439 1,398 9 99 12 


GUPMUEN: ocosn sro apechinces 529° «1,549 are 
Other diseases,.....sseeeeee+. 5,924 11,510 2,962 2,304 657 


Total. .esccsecceseseeeeess ell, 81l 28, 458 5,738 4,418 1,209 
Under 5 years...sssseeveree 5,874 15,593 2,887 1,987 597 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH, ETC. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH—PERSONAL NOTICES—BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 


Wisconsin.—The governor’s 
was sent in on the 12th. From it we 
learn that the entire amount paid into 
the treasury during the year 1854 was 
$401,738; balance in the treasury Jan- 
uary 1, 1854, $57,436 ; total, $459,274. 
During the same period the disburse- 
ments were $437,007; balance in the 
treasury January 1, 1855, 267. 

The whole number of banks estab- 
lished and transacting business under 
the general banking law is twenty-four, 


with an aggregate capital of $1,450,000. 
The amount of securities, consisting en- 
tirely of State stocks, deposited with the 


comptroller, is $1,033,000, upon which 
the issue of circulating notes amounted 
on the first day of the present year to 
$937,592. 

The school fund is productive, and 
a Wisconsin paper says its ample means 
can secure to the State the most perfect 
educational system of any State in the 
Union. The principal invested is nearly 
$2,000,000, and yet Wisconsin only has 
a population of 500,000. 

OvISIANA.—The receipts into the 

treasury for the ear have amount- 
ed to $1,428,15 78; added to balance 
on hand January 1, 1854, $1,164,791 11, 
it shows for the year an 

592,950 89. These receipts were : 

or ordinary sources of 

TOVENUC ....eeeeeeeee+ $806,726 24 
Ordinary mill tax........ 310,535 39 
Poll tax..ccscscccscccee 47,434 00 
Sale of swamp lands..... 218,020 00 
Internal improv’nt lands. 40,510 39 
Miscellaneous........... 3,924 26 


Total as before. .....1,428,159 78 
The expenditures during the year 
have been as follows : 
Support of free public ~ 
Biss cedcvdousanes $312,269 44 
Moneys returned by the 
State and parish super- 
intendents .......s000. 9 
Miscellaneous........... 1 
Collectors—for deductions 
and commissions and 
compensation to asses- 


. 
BOTS. ccc etresceesdeceee 


376,054 62 
49,023 24 
262,476 17 
93,000 00 


Internal improv’nt fund. . 
Levee and drainage fund. 
Redemption of State debt. 
Free school fund..... 200,000 00 
General funds........... 868,988 63 


Total expenditures ..1,849,552 66 





te of 


52,922 96 beca 


Balance in the treasury on 
the Ist January, 1855.. $743,398 24 
Due as follows to— 





General funds.........+. 355,242 75 
Mill tax funds........+6. 74,340 47 
Poll tax funds........... 40,737 41 
Internal improv’nt fund.. 18,617 90 
Road and levee fund..... 14,694 89 
Free school accumulating 
fund ...sseceesesceeee 6,312 30 
Redemption of State debt 
Oe ccnitrinen deed be8 312 30 
Levee and drai fund— 
First district. $99,120 81 
Second district 51,275 47 
Third district. 53,353 65 
Fourth district 69,381 28 
233,140 21 
Aspertreasurer’s balance. 743,398 23 





The governor recounts the difficul- 
ties which the railroad interests in 
which the State is interested have met 
during the year; and, considering them 
as cautions against embarking for the 
present in any new schemes, encourages 
perseverance in those which have been 
commenced. 

The Opelousas road has fifty-two miles 
completed to the Lafourche, with a steadi- 
ly increasing income from what is in ope- 
ration. The receipts for December were 
near three times those of November. 
The compeny have yet $1,500,000 of 
city bonds, which they have not ero 
proper to attempt to negotiate. 
condition of the northern road is stated 
in conformity with the reports which 
we have already published. 

‘*The Charleston Mercury thus hand- 
somely refers to Mr. Soulé. Whether 
approved or not as a diplomatist, the 
south will remember his past brilliant 
senatorial services in her behalf. 

**Mr. Soulé is about te return to 
America. How should we receive him? 
Shall we turn upon him the cold glance 
of indifference and disdain, because he 
has failed in such a case? Shall we the 
less appreciate his zeal and earnestness 
use they could not accomplish im- 

bilities? No! It behooves us to 
be nerous towards him; to lighten 
to the utmost the burden which now 
weighs upon the faithful, if unsuccess- 
ful, public servant ; to throw open wide 
to him that field of public service in 


which he has before labored so bravely 
and nobly. 
‘* Least of all should the people of the 
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south consent that such a one as Pierre 
Soulé be dropped or thrust aside in the 
race of party tools and little men. They 
can never a his bold and vigorous 
struggle for their interests in the United 
States Senate; with what convinci 
logic, withering denunciation, and bril- 
liant eloquence, he fought in their ranks. 
While we write, the recollection of his 
oust speech upon the California bill is 
in our minds. A speech which 
may well be classed among the finest 
efforts ever made in the Senate, and 
one of the most unanswerable, in oppo- 
sition to that flagrant iniquity. ere 
is room, ample room, for Mr. Soulé at 
home. The south will before long, if 
we judge aright, need all her talent and 
courage ; and she may indeed welcome 
with opened arms the return of one 
who, if he has failed in a project of 
doubtful wisdom, has genius an devo- 
tion in to offer in the inevitabie 
crisis of her existence and honor.” 

An old friend in Georgia, Stephen 
F. Miller, referring to a very large col- 
lection of pamphlets he has been making 
from early life, advises all students to 
adopt the same plan of completing their 
libraries. He says: 

**] have alluded to my success in form- 
ing a library on this Pp an, not to secure 
any benefit to myself, but to influence 

rs, especially young men, who often 

obtain pamphlets, and, after i 

ive them away, or permit them to 
Sccoaped. I have lost many in this 
fashion. Three I particularly regret-— 
the addresses of udges Berrien and 
Clayton before the college societies at 
Athens in 1828, and the speech of Mr. 
Wilde on the tariff in 1832, containi 
that beautiful sketch of distinguished 
men, Lowndes, Pinckney, Randolph, 
Calhoun, Clay, Webster, Forsyth, 
ton, and others, whom he found in the 
House of Representatives when he first 
entered Congress in 1816. The mate- 
rials I have drawn together, in the fifty 
volumes, are sufficient to construct a 
history of almost any kind. They are 
too valuable to remain useless in m 
hands ; and, to make them serviceable 
to others, I have an idea of presenting 
them, after a while, to some literary 
institution in Georgia, or to some his- 
torical society. For the present, I often 
refer to them for facts and reading 
which I can procure nowhere else of so 


es | a character. 

*¢ When | heardof a discourse or other 
publication which I could not find on 
sale, or otherwise obtain, I usually wrote 
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to the author, stating my object, and 
was always treated with civility.” 
Referring to the disposition of the 
south to neglect the papers and periodi- 
cals which are devoted to her interest, 


whilst she supports and encou those 
which are not, the New York Mirror re- 
marks in | the most truthful and 


the most melancholy. Our own Review 

has hosts of friends at the south, but a 

very, very small proportion are PAYING 

SUBSCRIBERS. Harper and Putnam are 
ed: 

‘*The southerners, as a general rule, 
are not the most liberal patrons, even of 
those books and periodicals which most 
bravely defend their own ‘ peculiar in- 
stitution.’ Of this fact we have had 
abundant evidence in our experience as 
conductor of the New York Mirror. We 
have for ten years defended the rights of 
the sunny half of our confederacy from 
the onslaughts and irritations of north- 
ern fanaticism and abolitionism. And 
the result has been this: An unremitting 
shower of public and private praise from 
the south, accompanied with an unre- 
mitting neglect to subscribe and pay for 
the paper. Scarcely a mail reaches us 
from the south in which the Mirror is 
not highly complimented for its ‘ manly 
defence of southern rights,’ &c. But 
the bulk of the ‘solid pudding’ comes 
from the north.”’ 

In the same connexion the Columbus 
Times adds: 

‘* If the south had no literature of her 
own, this penchant for northern publi- 
cations would be excusable. But thisis 
not the case. The south has a local 
periodical] literature which very far sur- 
passes that of the north. For politi- 
cians and philosophers there is the 
Southern Quarterly ; for the merchant 
there is De Bow’s eoheers for the lit- 
erali there is the Southern Literary 
M r. By the way, nine-tenthsof 
our ers, we venture to affirm, do not 
know that the Reveries of a Bachelor, by 
Ike Marvel, Tuckerman’s Characteristics 
of Literature, and The Flush Times of 
Alabama, by Baldwin, which have had 
such wonderful success as books with 
the imprimature of northern publishers 
upon , made their first ap ce 
in the ebony od Lirerary Messen- 
GER, without eliciting even a passing 
notice from the jeatheen ublic”* 

The State of Arkansas has just com- 

cae Paes bea State for 1854. 
wing is the result as compared 
with 1850: 
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1854. 1850. 
Population..... 


Whites. ....... 199,224 162,189 
Slaves ..+.+e- 60,279 47,100 
Free colored... 614 608 
Acres land cul- 

tivated....+. 857,180 781,530 
Bales of cotton 

produced .... 160,779 65,344 


? 
Corn, bus.,1853. 11,536,969 8,893,939 
Wheat..do.... 332,535 199,639 
Oats....do.... 1,040,206 656,283 
It appears from this that the increase 


was as follows, viz: 
Per cent. 


Increase of population .......+- 21 
Increase of whites ........++++ 20 
Increase of slaves...seesseeeee+ 27 
Increase of lands cultivated..... 10 
Increase of cotton produced..... 150 
Increase of wheat produced..... 130 
Increase of oats produced....... 50 
Increase of corn produced...... 50 


The National Intelligencer has now 
entered upon its fiftieth year, which is 
thus referred to by a letter-writer from 
a 

**In the sanctum of that office may 
ever be seen the patient and indefati- 
gable Seaton, preparing matter for its 
columns, while his experience and in- 
genuity is often sorely tried to find 
room, and the right sort of room, for 
the articles and the selections that press 
upon him. Elegant compositions must 
often be hopelessly deferred, and per- 
haps writers be disappointed, though 
frequently not more so than the editor 
himself. Colonel Seaton is a man of 
singular urbanity of manners, and well 
fitted to gain that popular favor which 
has more than once been expressed by 
his election to the office of mayor of the 
city. His associate, Joseph Gales, is of 

lish birth, but American all over. 
This venerable man, who has instructed 
two generations of select readers, may 
occasionally be seen in his upper room 
at the office, where he kindly receives 
his friends, and where the poor are sure 
to find him and ask their accustomed 
alms. 

‘* Seventy years have imposed their 
weight upon his robust form, and spread 
venerableness over his features, but have 
neither dimmed the — od his — 
bright eye, nor impai e energy 0 
his well-balanced intellect. As nw 
with his father, the friend and patron of 
the-poet Montgomery, so it is with him, 
‘ Death is not jealous of his mild de- 
cay.’ If patronage and power are less 
familiar with him than in other years, 
genius, talent, dignity—in fine, the im- 


253,117 209,887" 


perishable ieties of a new states- 
man baie a decline of life. The 
evening of his days, if less brilliant than 
their meridian, becomes to him the nurse 
of calm, deep, and luminous thought, 
always auguring good things for the re- 
public. politician, without 

office, and a statesman, without hol 

it, he has taught the former to con 
without acrimony, the latter to rule 
without violence. A leading editorial 
from his pen has ever been a model of 
its kind, as much as a piece of sculpture 
wrought out in the studio of a first-rate 
artist.’ 

John Murphy & Co., of Baltimore, 
have sent us the Life of St. Alphonsus 
Maria de Lignori, Bishop of St. Agatha 
of the Goths, and founder of the con- 
gregation of the most Holy Redeemer; 
compiled from the published memoirs of 
the saint by one of the Redemptoris 
fathers. 1855. They also send Short 
and familiar answers to the most common 


objections ainst religion, from 
the French of De Segur; edited by J.V. 
Huntington, 1855. Also, Ancient His- 


tory, from the dispersion of the sons of 
Noe to the battle of Actium; by Dr. 
Fredet, Profersor of History in St. 
— College, Baltimore, author of 
Modern History, fourth edition, en- 
larged and yer 1854. Also, Mo- 
dern History, from the coming of Christ 
and the change of the Roman republic 
into an empire to the year of our Lord 
1854; by the same author, tenth edition, 
enlarged and improved, 1854. Also, 
Lingard’s History of England, mr 
with a continuation from 1688 to 1854; 
—— Burke, esq., with a memoir of 

. Lingard, and marginal! notes by M. 
J. Kerney, A. M., 1855. These works 
are all issued in handsome style, and re- 
commend themselves to the reading pub- 
lic of all religious creeds. The publi- 
cations of Murphy & Co. comprise a 
great variety of standard Catholic books, 
in the English, Spanish, German, and 
Latin languages, published especially 
with a view to meet the wants of the 
Catholic community thro ut the 
United States. These books being is- 
sued in their own establishment, under 
their own careful supervision, they feel 
justified in recommending them for ac- 
a neatness and — —beth as 
re paper, printing, illustrations, 
and bi ; dnd as re Seem they 
sy refer to the prices annexed 
to each book in the catalogue, from which 
a liberal discount is made to booksellers, 


c , religious communities, &c. 
Teen Little, Brown & Co., of Bos- 
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ton, we receive ten additional volumes 
of their Complete Coilection of the Brit- 
ish Poets, from Chaucer to Wordsworth; 
embracing the whole works of the most 
distinguished authors, with selections 
from the minor poets, accompanied with 
biographical, historical, and critical no- 
tices; edited by F. J. Child, Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in 
Harvard yw 

This series received the unquali- 
fied commendation of the press and the 
public in all parts of the country, and is 
universally acknowledged to be the best 
ever issued, both in point of editor- 
ship and of mechanical execution. The 
size and style of the volumes are those 
of Pickering’s Aldine Poets; and such of 
the works of that edition as fall entirely 
within the plan of the present collection 
will be embodied in it. Each separate 
work is sold by itself; and the price of 
each volume, bound in the Aldine style, 
or in black cloth, gilt lettered, is 75 


cents. 

The following volumes are now ready: 
Akenside, 1 vol.; Beattie, 1 vol.; But- 
ler, 2 vols.; Campbell, 1 vol.; Churchill, 
3 vols.; Coleridge, 3 vols.; Collins, 1 
vol.; Cowper, 3 vols.; Dryden, 5 vols.; 
Falconer, 1 vol.; Gay, 2 vols.; Gold- 
smith, 1 vol,; Gray, 1 vol.; Hood, 2 
vols.; Keats, 1 vol.; Milton, 3 vols.; 
Parnell and Tickell, 1 vol.; Pope, 3 
vols.; Prior, 2 vols.; Thomson, 2 vols.; 
Ss , 1 vol.; Swift, 3 vols.; Vaughan, 
lvol. Watts, 1 vol.; White, 1 vol.; 
Wordsworth, 7 vols.; Wyatt, 1 vol.; 
Young, 2 vols. 

Our exchanges for the present month 
are possessed of their usual interest and 
value. We refer to the Western Jour- 
nal, St. Louis, $3 per annum; Southern 
Cotton Planter, ontgomery, Alabama, 
$1 per annum; Charleston Medical Jour- 
nal, $4 per annum; New Orleans Medi- 
cal Journal, $5 per annum; Memphis 
Medical Recorder, $1 per annum; Plough, 


Loom, and Anvil, New York, $3 per ar.- 
num; Putnam and Harper’s azines, 
$3 each per annum; Southern Literary 


Messenger, §8 per annum; Southern 4g- 
riculturist, Newbury, S. C.; Soil of t 
South, Columbus, Georgia; Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, New York, $3; Bank- 
er’s Magazine, New York, $5; Geo- 

aphical and Commercial Gazette, New 
Fork, $2 per annum. 

Sociology for the South; by Geo. Fitz- 
hough, of Virginia, 1 Morris, 
Richmond, Va. 

South Side View of Slavery; > Bowen 
Adams, of Massachusetts, 1855; Boston. 

Both of the above works will be 
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largely extracted from and noticed in 
the Review hereafter. 

Poems of the Orient; by Bayard Tay- 
lor, Boston, Ticknor & Fields, 1855. 
This is a beautiful collection of poems 
upon almost every topic of eastern life 


or scenery. The publisher has spared 
no pains upon it. We give a stanzas 
from Tyre : 


“Though silent and forgotten—yet nature still 
laments 

The a power departed—the lost mag- 
nificence ; 

The hills were proud to see thee, and they are 
sadder now, 

The sea was proud to bear thee, and wears & 


troubled brow, 
And oo the surges chant forth their vain 
esire 


Where are the ships of Tarshish, the mighty 
ships of Tyre? 

Clavernook Children; by the same 
publisher as above, and from the of 
Alice Carey, with engravings by Baker, 
from designs by Barry. A very pret 
story book for children from a widely 

opular author. For this work and Mr. 
aylor’s poems we are indebted to Tay- 
lor and Maury, Washington. 

The World a Wor ; or the Rela- 
tionship of Man to the h; by Thos. 
Eubank, author of Hydraulics and Me- 
Su 1855. wie 

othing Venture, Nothing Have; 
Cousin Alice, 1855. ie y 

Rose and Lillie Stanhope, or the Power 
of Conscience; by M. J. McIntosh. For 
all of the above works we are indebted 
to D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
a aylor & Maury, Washington, 


Mr. Eubank has written a very curious 
and valuable work in this instance, and 
we design some extracts from it in our 
pages, The little books by Cousin Alice 
and M. J. Mclntosh, are entertaining 
and useful for children. 

J. W. Randolph, Richmond, Va., is 
bs ig to supply all the standard po- 

itical works of Jefferson, Madison, 
Tucker, etc. He has furnished us the 
Writings of Jefferson, in 4 volumes, and 
also advertises Jefferson’s notes on Vir- 

inia, with new notes never before pub- 
ished, 6 plates and a map, price $2 50. 

2 Year of the War; by Adam G. De 
Gurowski, a citizen of the United 
States; New York, D. Appleton & Co, 
1855. The work sustains the cause of 
toe Czar with great ability, and will, 
therefore, be popular. 

Harpers’ Story Books, No. 2; Willie. 
A beautiful series is intended monthly, 
with fine illustrations, at $3 per annum, 
or with Harper’s Magazine $5 per an- 
num. 
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PRINCIPLES OF THE NEW POLITICAL ORDER. 


The Charleston Mercury copies the 
annexed from the- ‘‘ Organ ” without 
comment. We shall do the same as a 
matter of information. When a large 
and influential body starts into being, 
whether wrong or right, it is well, at 
least, to be informed of its p 3 

First. We shall advocate a repeal of 
the laws of naturalization, or if that 
cannot be accomplished, then such a 
modification of those laws, as will pre- 
vent future immigrants from becoming 
citizens, short of a residence of yep 
one years after taking the oath of alle- 
giance to the United States, and of ab- 
suration of all other powers, potentates, 
and princes. 

Second. We shall advocate the pas- 
sage of a stringent law by Congress to 
prevent the immigration hither of for- 
eigners who are either paupers or crimi- 
nals, and to send back to the countries 
from which they come all such foreign- 
ers of these classes as may, in violation 
of such law, hereafter reach our ports ; 
and to require the President of the 
United States to demand from any 
government which may send hither 
such classes of its subjects, immediate 
and ample satisfaction for such " 
and a aay wd indemnity against the 
repetition thereof. 

Third. We shall oppose the election 
or appointment of any foreign-born citi- 
zen to any office of trust, honor, or 
emolument, under the Federal or State 

ernments, or the employment or en- 
istment of such persons in the army or 
navy in time of war; maintaining, as 
we do, the opinion, that the native-born 
citizens of the United States have the 
right to govern the land of their birth ; 
and that all immigrants from abroad 
should be content with the enjoyment 
of life, liberty, and property, under our 
institutions, without seeking to partici- 
pate in the enaction, administration, or 
execution of our laws. 

Fourth. We shall advocate and urge 
the adoption of such an amended form of 
an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United ge —s be eee to 
all persons elected or appointed to an 
office of trust, henel, 44 snattincs § 
under the Federal or State ern- 
ments, as will effectually exclude from 


mount to all obligations of adhesion or 
allegiance to any foreign prince, power, 
potentate, or authority whatever, under 
any and all circumstances. 

Fifth. We shall maintain the doc- 
trine that no one of the States of this 
Union wr right to admit to the ~ 
joyment of free suffrage any person o' 
ji “ birth who has not been first made 
a citizen of the United States, according 
to the ‘* uniform rule”’ of naturalization 
prescribed by Co under the provi- 
sions of the Constitution. 

Sizth. We shall oppose now and 
hereafter any ‘‘ union of Church and 
State,’? no matter what class of reli- 
gionists shall seek to bring about such 
union. 

Seventh. We shall vigorously main- 
tain the vested rights of all persons of 
native or foreign birth, and 1 at all 
times op; the slightest interference 
with such vested irig ts. 

xitot ail abridgment religious liberty, 
against i of religious li ’ 
holding it as a cardinal maxim, that re- 
ligious faith is a question between each 
individual and his God, and over which 
no political government or other human 
power can rightfully exercise any su- 
pervision or control at any time, in any 
place, or in any form. 

Ninth. We shall oppose all ‘* higher 
law ”’ doctrines by which the Constitu- 
tion is to be set at nought, violated, or 
disregarded, whether by politicians, My 
religionists, or by the adherents or fo. 
lowers of either, or by any other class 
of persons. 

enth. We shall maintain and de- 
fend the Constitution as it stands, the 
Union as it exists, and the rights of the 
States, without diminution as guaran- 
teed thereby ; opposing at all times, and 
to the extent of our ability and influ- 
ence, all who may assail them, or either 
of them. 

Eleventh. We shall o no man, 
and sustain no man, on ground of 
his opposition to, or his support of, 
Democratic measures or Whig measures; 
but we shall oppose those who oppose 
our doctrines, and sustain those who 
sustain our doctrines. 

Twelfth. And lastly, we shall use 
our utmost exertions to build up an 


such offices all who shall not “American party,’’ whose maxim shall 
directly and recognize the ob- be: 

ligations and ing force of the Con- Americans shall rule their country 
stitution of the United States as para- 


i 


Nb 
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Agriculture and Horticulture. 


THE COTTON CROP OF 1854, 


The events of the past year have shown the utter insignifi- 
eance of Russia as a commercial power. With all her ports 
blockaded on the Baltic, the White and the Black seas, the 

rices of merchandise have been scarcely disturbed. The 
Sonam for cotton, that great barometer of commerce, has been 
undiminished. Though the peace of Germany, Sweden, 
Greece, and Italy had been threatened, no falling off in the 
English exports has been experienced. All the operations of 
commerce move on undisturbed, just as they did in our war 
with Mexico. The price of hemp, tallow, sheet-iron, and a 
few unimportant articles, has been affected, but no great im- 
as interest in the commercial world has been seriously 
injured. 

"The consumption of cotton has, indeed, slightly declined in 
England, France, and on the continent; but so small is this 
decline, that it is fully explained by other causes well known 
and understood. The deliveries to the trade at Liverpool 
have only fallen off from 1,430,000 bales to 1,424,000 bales, 
up to the 7th of October. At Havre, the consumption was 
27,000 bales less than it had been in 1853 at the end of the 
first half of the year, but part of this loss has since been re- 
gained ; the exports from the United States and England to the 
continent of Europe have decreased more than either of these 
amounts; but this decrease is not over 100,000 bales. 

If war, the deficient harvests in England, France, and Ger- 
many, and the consequent high prices of provisions, be con- 
sidered, the wonder is that the Sedline in the consumption of 
cotton has not been larger from this cause alone than has been 
really experienced. 

Russia may be a great country in territory, or population, 
or agricultural resources, but as a commercial power she is 
utterly insignificant. 

The events of the past year have also shown the immense 
benefits which have already been received from the mines of 
California and Australia, and go far to establish the fact that a 
sensible pron in prices is already observable, from the 
large supply of the precious metals. 

former wars, the extra demand for specie for the military 
chests of the armies disturbed very much the currency of the 
war-making powers, and while it depreciated property gene- 
rally, cme e price of wheat and flour and other acts of 
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this kind. The present war, though not less expensive, has 
hardly been felt in the monetary world. The extra expendi- 
tures of England have exceeded fifty millions of dollars; of 
France, about the same; of Austria, a large sum; and both 
Russia and Turkey have had heavy outlays of an extraordi- 
nary character. Amidst all, the price of English consols has 
not fallen over five or six per cent, the circulation of the bank 
of England has not materially declined, the specie in her 
vaults has decreased only four millions sterling, and the de- 
mand for money has not largely increased either in Europe or 
America. 

The rate of interest was, indeed, raised considerably in 
England, but this was due mainly to their deficient harvests. 
The stringency in their,money market produced its effect in 
the United States, on account of our close connexion with 
Liverpool and London, and of our large over-trading and bor- 
rowing in the preceding year. 

The extra geome for coin for the support of distant, large, 
and expensive armies, has thus had but a slight influence on 
commerce, and this can only be explained by the large supply 
of gold from the new fields which America and Australia 
have opened to the world. 

The two facts that have now been referred to are of great 
importance in considering the demand and supply of cotton. 
If Russia is of small influence as a commercial power, the 
slight decline in the consumption of cotton during the past year 
is not due to the war; and if the extraordinary su a of the 

recious metals suffices to meet the extra demands made by 
Fistant and expensive armies, the fair and steady prices we 
have received for our exports have been due to the regular and 
legitimate demands of trade to meet the actual wants of the 
world. And if the war only affects, in the slightest degree, 
both the demand and the rate for cotton, our expectations for 
the coming year may be based on the usual circumstances that 
have heretofore influenced the consumption and the price of 
cotton. 

In the United States, the purchases made by the northern 
manufacturers have declined in 1854, if we compare them with 
1853. This falling off is over 60,000 bales. But the amounts 
used by the factories have not probably been much less than 
during the preceding year. he tightness in our money 
market this summer compared with last, has made the northern 
manufacturers lay in but small supplies, so that the stocks in 
their hands are very low. The prosperity, north and south, of 


¥ 
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all branches of the cotton manufacture, forbids the belief that 
the wants of 1855 will decline. 


The average consumption for the three years ended an were....bales 354,000 
se se sé 1 


occecrccccese 461, 


“ “ “ 1851 woccccccccees 469,000 
“ ts “ 1854 .cccccccseces 628,000 


650,000 bales will be needed for 1855, against 611,000 and 
671,000 for the last two years. 

The deliveries to the trade at Liverpool, which constitute 
over 95 per cent of the English consumption, have suffered no 
decline forthe present year. In the earlier part of the season 
they were less than in 1853, but this loss has been entirely re- 
covered. 

On the 30th of June these deliveries were 904,000 bales, 
against 989,000 of the Prod before. During the months of 
July and August this deficiency remained about the same. On 
the 14th of July it was 90,000 bales; on the 18th of August, 
86,000; and on the 25th, 89,000 bales. About this time the 
favorable influence of the fine harvests began to be felt, and 
the deficiency has lessened every week since. On the 9th of 
September it was 58,000 bales; on the 23d, 37,000; and on 
the 30th, only 20,000 bales. On the 13th of October the con- 
sumption for 1854 was 1,456,600 bales, against 1,460,000 for 
1853, exhibiting a decrease of only 4,000 bales. For the whole 
year we may expect no decline, and as the consumption of 
1853 was 1,904,000, against 1,861,000 bales of 1852, the 
amount for 1854 will be above rather than below 1,900,000. 

For 1855, even supposing the war to continue, we may an- 
ticipate an increase. The favorable harvest in England and 
on every part of the continent, and the moderate prices which 
are likely to prevail, will increase the demand for cotton goods. 
The se tape | of the agricultural interests, as well as every 
department of manufactures, will exert a favorable influence. 
In every part of the world, excepting only the United States 
and China, the demand for the English exports will be large, 
and in these two countries only a slight check will be experi- 
enced. The scarcity of money, the uncertainties connected 
with the war, the hesitating and undecided position of the 
German States, will be drawbacks on the other side; but, 
taking both into consideration, we may reckon the wants of 
Great Britain at no less than two millions of bales for 1855. 

For France the consumption for the coming year will be as 
large as in any former year. The slight check it has received 
during the past season has been owing to the high prices of 
food. And though these will not be low in the coming year, 
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because the supplies of the last crop have been entirely ex- 
hausted, and because the war will interfere with the usual re- 
ceipts from the Baltic and the Black sea, for 1854, the exports 
of American cotton to France have been 374,000 bales against 
427,000 for 1853; and though both these are larger than for | 
1852 and 1851, the suivemel prosperity of France since the 
accession of Louis Napoleon to the imperial throne, authorizes 
us to base our expectations for the coming year on the past 
two, rather than on the preceding results. For 1855 the de- 
mand for American cotton in France must therefore exceed 
400,000 bales. 

On the continent there has been a decline, in consequence 
of the war and the deficient harvest. Part of this will be re- 
covered, but a deficiency in our exports to the north of Euro 
will still exist. Russia is, indeed, of small importance, still 
she wants some of our cotton. The decline in the English 
outgoings has been greater than ours, because nearly all the 
Russian imports were received from England and not from the 
United States. ‘To the whole continent, omitting France, our 
exports have fallen off 23,000 bales, while from Liverpool 
alone they have gone down from 223,000 to 156,000 bales. 
As the amounts for the whole year were 350,000 bales from 
the whole of Great Britain, the deficiency for 1854 will be 
fully 100,000 bales. The continental supplies exported from 
America and England during the year 11852 were 636,000 
bales ; for 1853 there were 715,000 bales, and for 1854 about 
590,000 bales. For 1855 the moderate prices and abundant 
harvest will probably make up half this loss, and thus raise the 
demand to 650,000 bales. 

These several estimates for the coming year make a total 
demand for 1855 of 3,700,000 bales against 3,475,000 for 
1854, and 3,717,000 for 1853, as in the following table: 





Estimate. 
one 1s. 

Great Britain. ...csscceesssess bales 1,904,000 1,900,000 2,000,000 

United States .....cccscccssccscecs 671,000 611,000 650,000 

France, of United States cotton ..... 427,000 374,000 400 , 000 
The continent, of United States and 

East India cotton. ......ceeseesee. 715,000 590 , 000 650,000 

Total, ccccccccacscceesenes 3,717,000 3,475,000 3,700,000 


The supplies for 1854 from the East Indies have fallen off 
largely from 1853. They were indeed excessively large in 
that year, compared with former years, having reached 485, 
000 bales, on account of the good price of cotton and the 
civil war in China. In Liverpool, on the 14th of October, the 
decline had reached 68,000 bales, and for the whole year the 
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deficiency at London and Liverpool may reach 130,000 bales. 
But even with this falling off, the imports from the East Indies 
will exceed the amount of any former year. The average re- 
ceipts from 1848 and 1849 were 205,000 bales; for 1850 and 
1861 they,were 318,000, and for 1852 and 1853 they were 
354,000 bales. The probable troubles at Canton, on ac- 
count of the Chinese rebellion, by lessening the demand in 
that part of the world, will tend to divert the Indian cotton to 
Europe; but this effect will be counteracted by the moderate 
rices, and the English receipts will not probably vary much 
om 350,000 bales. 

The English imports from Brazil and the West Indies are 
small and stationary. They have been between 100,000 and 
200,000 bales for every year in the past seven. The receipts 
at Liverpool, up to October 14, were 65,000 bales against 63,- 
000 of the preceding year ; and as the total for 1853 was 141,- 
500, the amount for 1854 will not exceed 150,000 bales. 
The average for the last five years has been 152,000 bales, 
and for 1855 this average may be anticipated. 

In Egyptian cotton the average for the last three years has 
been 121,000 bales. For 1853 it was 105,000. For the 
present year there has been an increase of 24,000 bales, making 
the probable amount for 1854 as high as 130,000 bales. This 
limit will not probably be reached tor the coming year on ac- 
count of the war. This has interfered with the planting and 
gathering of the present crop, and, therefore, with the expected 
receipts for 1855. From Egypt, and Brazil, and the West 
Indies, the supplies for the coming year will not probably 
reach 250,000 bales, against 245,000 for 1853, and 347,000 
for 1852. 

The crop of the United States exhibits a decrease for 1854 
of 333,000, compared with the preceding year. Part, but not 
all, of this decline will be recovered in 1855. From South 
Carolina a considerable increase is expected. The excessive 
drought of 1853 did more injury than the one we have this 
year ape The late frosts in April interfered with 
the early growth of the plant, but the beautiful weather in 
May aa | Juné fully made up for the backward spring. The 
drought of July sind: August was relieved by the partial showers, 
which have given to many planters most excellent crops. The 
lowlands and bottoms have produced very well. The storm 
on the 8th of September destroyed not a little by blowing it 
off the stalk, as a large amount was open in the fields, under 
the influence of the hot unclouded sun of August. The de- 
ficiency on the poor uplands, though not so great as last year, 
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will be considerable. Yet, as the killing frost has come very 
late, every boll that could come to maturity has opened, and 
the weather for the whole of October did not interrupt the 
picking a single day. From South Carolina an increase of 10 
or 15 per cent may be expected. From Georgia the prospects 
are not so favorable. The drought was more severe and pro- 
tracted. The excessive heat of July and August made the 
atmosphere drier than it would otherwise have been, and the 
forms fell from the stalks very largely. On the rich wet lands 
production has increased, and on some favored spots in the 
uplands fine fields may be seen. But generally the crop is 
short, though not so much so as it was last year. The shipments 
from Columbus and southwestern Georgia to Savannah will 
be increased by the extension of the railroads in that direction. 
The receipts at Savannah will thus probably be higher than 
last year, though the increase will be small. From Florida 
the promise of good crops is very general, and an increase may 
be expected, notwithstanding the extension of the southwestern 
railroad to Americus. In eastern Alabama the drought has 
been very severe, but on the prairie lands, and on the Tom- 
bigbee and the Tuscaloosa, the gain will more than balance 
the loss on the Alabama river. At New Orleans, and through- 
out the Mississippi valley, the storm on the 22d of September 
was long continued, and very disastrous. The drought and 
heat which injured the Atlantic States did much damage on 
the uplands. But so numerous are the rivers, so wide the 
bottoms, so late the frost, that the favorable influences much 
exceed the adverse. From Texas the reports of a fair crop 
are uniform and invariable, the drought having done no damage 
on the Gulf. From the whole United States the crop may be 
estimated at 3,200,000 bales as follows: 





Receipts. Estimate. 
1853. 1854. 1855. 

TORRB. co ce dccccccsvcccccccees bales 86 ,000 110,000 120 ,000 
New Orleans.....cccscccscccccvece 1,581,000 1,347,000 1,500,000 
Mobile, «9.0000 cccccccccscececcesges 545, 539 ,000 550, 000 
PIOTIER. 6 cc ccccccccccccccccccesecs 179,000 155,000 160 ,000 
Geeta oo kc ces ck ssccdscccccwecces 350 , 000 316,000 325 ,000 
South Carolina........+++ goccces 463 ,000 475,000 417,000 
Other places, ..ccccccecccccceccees 59, 000 46,000 60, 000 
Total. ..ssceeee cvececes «s+» 8,263,000 2,930,000 3,200,000 


These receipts with the English imports from Brazil, Egypt, 
and the East and West Indies, will make the whole supply 
3,800,000 bales, against a probable demand of 3,700,000. 

As the stocks on hand are lower than last year, this slight 
excess of supply will not produce any great influence in de- 
pressing prices. The amount held in Liverpool, October 13th, 
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was 791,000 bales against 819,000 of the year before, and the 
stocks in our northern and southern ports on the Ist of Se 
tember, showed precisely the same figures in 1853 and 1 

Nor is the stock on hand in all parts of the world excessive. 
It was 941,000 bales at the end of 1853, against 837,000 in 
1852, and 757,000 in 1851, and 798,000 in 1850. For the 
31st December, 1854, it will not probably reach 900,000 bales. 

The price now (November 2d, in New Orleans,) is 83 cents 
for middling, and as this is above the average of the last fifteen 
years, it can scarcely be maintained. The low rates of freight 
which are certain to prevail for the coming winter, on account 
of the total cessation in our exports of grain and flour, and the 
depression of the shipping interest at Liverpool, will tend to 
keep up prices at our sea-ports. 

For the ten years from 1840 to 1849 we exported 7,116,- 
000,000 lbs. of cotton, which was valued at the custom-house 
at $545,000,000, or at an average price of 7? cents per pound. 
For the last five years, the advanced price of our exports has 
raised the average to 83 cents. With a supply above the pro- 
bable demand, and with a fair stock on hand, this price cannot 
well be exceeded. But no decline below this average can 
take place without encouraging consumption, so as to restore 
these rates for middling cotton. | 

The prosperity of the south still continues. Our planters 
have fair crops and fair prices. Neither is large, but both are 
calculated to cheer and encourage. From 1850 up to the 
present year, the rates for our great staple have been good, and 
our crops large. In the five years ending 30th of June last, 
our exports have sold for about $471,000,000, against $276,- 
000,000 from 1845 to 1850, and $269,000,000 from 1840 to 
1845. The present season is not so promising as the last five, 
but still its rates promise to be remunerative, and its returns 
abundant. The excessive high prices of land and negroes, 
which have been prevailing, cannot be maintained, but no dis- 
asterous decline or depreciation is upon us. If we are wise, 
and diversify our planting by raising those other agricultural 
products which now bring such fine returns to the farmer, and 
avoid the excessive production of cotton, this decline may be 
easily stayed, and our prosperity not only preserved but ad- 
vanced.—Hunt’s Merchant’s Mag. 


ADAPTATION OF THE SOUTH FOR FRUIT CULTURE. 
PART IV.—SUMMER PEARS. 


Golden Beurre of Bilboa.—This pear does well upon both 
quince and standard; my standard tree has borne heavy 
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crops for ten years past; fruit large, buttery, melting, and 
having a rich vinous flavor ; in eating last of July and early in 
August. 

Beurre d’ Amalis.—On standard, fruit very large ; not unlike 
the Beurre Diel in size and shape; flesh melting and buttery, 
but inferior in flavor to the Diel, having sometimes a slight 
astringency ; in eating during August, and ripens finely in 
the cellar. 

Beurre Bose.—Double worked on quince; this pear is one 
that does not grow freely upon quince; by first grafting on 
the quince a free growing sort, as the Julienne or D’ Angou- 
leme, and then grafting the wood of the latter with the Bose, 
it grows rapidly ; it is a tardy bearer on standard, and not a 
heavy bearer on quince, but is a most delicious pear; ripe 
here in August. 

Doyenne White-—Some thirty to forty years ago, this was 
the most ze ular pear grown east of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains; well known as the “ Butter Pear” in Pennsylvania, 
and the Virgalien in New York. Of late years, upon the 
Atlantic seaboard, it has cracked so badly, and the fruit is so 
indifferent, as to cause it to be rejected as unworthy of culti- 
vation, and regarded as a variety that had “run out.” This 
theory, that there is a limit to the healthy duration of all vari- 
eties of fruit, (and even other plants, as the potatoe, the cotton 
plant, &c.,) after which they become so mortally diseased as 
to be unworthy of culture, has found many advocates. Un- 
fortunately for these theorists, the White Doyenne, in the vir- 
gin soils of the west, has regained all its pristine health, 
beauty, and excellence. In this locality, it bears most abun- 
dantly on either quince or standard, and the fruit is without a 
defect ; inferior, however, with me, to its cousin germain, the 
Julienne ; ripe in August and first part of September. 

Beurre Gaubault—This is one of the new varieties so ex- 
tolled in Europe, introduced here by Mr. Affleck. With me, 
upon the quince, it surpasses even the Seckel in delicacy of 
flavor; every specimen of the fruit perfect, and not one rotted ; 
may be ripened in the cellar from the middle to the latter part 
of July ; fruit medium sized, and retains its green color when 
ripe. I think this pear a great rare 

Fondante d’ Autumn.—Bears well on both quince and stand- 
ard here, and no pear surpasses it in its season for high aro- 
matic flavor; ripens in the latter part of August and to the 
middle of September. 

Vert Longue.—Upon standard, a desirable fruit, as it bears 


heavy crops, and not a specimen rots; very long, pyriform in 
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shape, and retains its blueish one color when ripe, which 
occurs here the latter part of July. 

Seckel—I have tested this fruit both on quince and stand- 
ard, and although it sustains its high reputation for flavor, it 
has the defect of rotting considerably. ith me, the Od, a 
— from the Seckel, is a more desirable fruit; ripens in 

ugust. 

here are a number more of summer varieties I have 
ripened, worthy the amateur’s attention in this climate, such 
as the Lowise Bonne de Jersey, Van Mons Leon le Clerc, Flemish 
Beauty, Leech, Kingsessing, Gray Doyenne, Dix, Brandywine, 
Marie Louise ; and among new sorts of European origin, the 
Beurre d’ Anjou, Doyenne Gaubault, Vicompte de Spoelberch, 
and Triumph de Jodoigne. For varieties ripening in the fall, I 
can recommend Winter Nelis, Chaumontel, Passe Colmar, and 
St. Germain. 

A selection of a few of the foregoing kinds will keep a large 
family abundantly supplied with this delicious fruit from the 
middle of May to the end of November. Why the pear has 
been so generally neglected in the south I cannot imagine; as 
regards climate, we are much more highly favored than the 
northern or even the middle States, as we never experience 
such intensity of cold as sometimes destroys entire orchards 
at the north. All that deciduous fruit trees require, is a win- 
ter just cold enough to give the trees a period of rest to recruit 
for another summer’s fruit bearing ; re! wanes a period of heat 
long enough to mature the fruit; and all this we have in per- 
fection. As regards soil, no land is richer in phosphates than 
the virgin mould of the upland river counties of this State, 
while the great underlaying loamy formation of the same re- 
gion) filled in most localities with decomposed shells and the 
bones of extinct orders of the mammalia) is no less rich in 
the carbonate of lime. 

In regard to blight, I have never lost any grown-up trees, 
but the limbs and vigorous grafts are sometimes blighted. 
This blight is caused (as I think, with Mr. Ernst, of Cincin- 
nati) by the powerful rays of a burning sun following sudden 
showers of rain in summer. It has been a striking coincidence 
that the very time this blight has happened to limbs of trees, 
that animals and negroes have been struck down with coup de 
soled in the fields. The frozen sap blight, so destructive at 
the north as to deter orchardists there from planting the pear 
extensively, I have never seen in this region of the south. As 
a preventive of sun blight, it is all-important with us that the 
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trees should branch out low down, so as effectually to shade 
the trunk and the roots. 
Before closing with the pear, I would remark that root 
runing, with the view of inducing early bearing, should not 
practised in this climate. I admit it will cause the tree to 
set fruit buds in profusion, but not a fruit will hold on, and 
the tree be retarded two years at least in bearing again. I 
also desire to call the attention of amateurs to the importance 
of originating new varieties, adapted to our climate, from the 
seed. The system so long pursued by Van Mons, of sowing 
the seeds of hardy kinds, and continuing to sow until by the 
third or fourth generation he procured fine fruit, has now been 
supplanted by the speedier method of cross breeding. By 
grafting one half of a standard tree with a large sized pear, as 
the D’Angouleme, and the other half with a smaller pear, but 
of higher flavor, as the Beurre Gaubault; fruit from the seed 
of these ?— (the pollen having intermixed) would be found 
to have the desirable qualities of both parents. In this way, 
too, the south may procure pears which will keep during 
winter, as already a variety has originated in Georgia which 
is said to keep through winter until April. 





CULTURE OF THE VINE. 


** [ynorance is the curse of God; 
Nocstnion is the wings wherewith we fly to heaven.” 

It was almost a fixed idea with the late President Thomas 
Jefferson that wine should become the common beverage of 
the country, and he considered that the culture of the grape in 
America would make of this happy land the beau ideal of a 
republic, whose beauty is now marred by the profuse use of 
the brutalizing a/cohol, the worst of all poisons. Me, therefore, 
made an attempt to cultivate the grape on Monticello, which 
proved unsuccessful for want of practical knowledge. I re- 
ceived all the details of his trials from his own lips, and at his 
hospitable board, in 1820. 

My much lamented friend Dr. Emmet, late professor of 
chemistry in the University of Virginia, notwithstanding his 
chemical talent, made also a failure. I could go on mentioning 
other failures among purely scientific gentlemen, but that so 
thankless a task would make me play the part of the 
‘‘wrecker,’’ who, from his quiet home and native shore, seems 
to take a pleasure to point out the remains of the wrecks, 
wherewith to build himself a palace. It is my mournful task 
and painful duty now to point them out as a matter of history, 
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but experiencing no pleasing associations in their contempla- 
lion. 

There is no truer index and canon of progress and of civil- 
ization than that correct and useful education is not only the 
most proper bulwark of a nation’s defence, but that it produces 
the wisest government and the firmest social happiness; and 
for that reason I so much dwell on the importance of young 
gentlemen being taught the art of the vigneron. 

Cartwright says of the valley Ur, in Asia, that it is ‘re- 

lenished with vineyards, orchards, and gardens.” In the 
Holy Writ, we have: “The Lord thy God bringeth thee into 
a land of wheat and barley, and vines,” &c., &c.; and Pax- 
ton tell us in our days, ‘that the husbandman has converted 
every patch of teth into a vineyard or olive plantation, even 
to the steepest and most rugged mountains and bare rocks ; 
(that is industry, indeed;) and they produce abundantly the 
wine that gladdens men’s hearts.” But, no; our people have 
no perseverance and patience for any such work. They for- 
get the good old Shaksperean adage, “he that will have a 
cake out of the wheat must tarry the grinding!’ These 
Asiatics practice it daily. 

Many French writers, while touching on this subject, won- 
der that with the acknowledged intelligence of our people, 
where money is to be made, that we should not have com- 
meres driven them, not only from the home consumption, 

ut have even competed with them advantageously in foreign 
markets. 

To become an extensive and profitable staple, many must 
engage in it simultaneously in different parts of the country, 
with somewhat similar approved stocks, but originating from 
a southern vineyard, and not from northern nurseries and 
plants forced in hot-houses. 

Busby, from Australia, went to Spain and France to get his 
stock to plant the vineyards of that distant country, as the 
people of Good Hope did so long before him. The European 
vine has succeeded in both instances, because strong combi- 
nations were made for it, while in America the efforts have 
been made by a few disconnected individuals, at long intervals 
of failure. 1 repeat: 

** He that will have a cake out of the wheat, ~~ 
Must tarry the grinding !’’ 

Yea, the bolting, and the leavening, and the kneading, the 
making of the ne the heating of the oven, and the baking ; 
nay, you must stay the cooling, too, or you may chance to 
burn your lips! If in so simple an operation as the having a 
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“cake” we must patiently await the gradual and progressive 
operation of man’s industry, how should we expect that dis- 
tinct and diversified cares should not be equally demanded at 
our hands in the culture of any staple produce, and especially 
that of the vine, so ennobling and so gratifying in all its 
details? 

The intelligent people of France seem to understand, better 
than the native American, the great blessings that have been 
bestowed upon the people of the southern States by our be- 
nevolent Creator. ‘They are convinced that we possess a belt 
of lands fit for the culture of the vine of about ten degrees of 
latitude, stretching across this continent from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

I have already stated that there is no production of the soil 
that may be made more profitable than by the culture of the 
vine. ‘The vignerons are the happiest of all farmers, because 
the culture of the vine has a stor «me to elevate the character 
of the cultivator, and may be considered the most welcome 
auxiliary of temperance. 

Mr. Fisher, of Pennsylvania, who has carefully studied this 
subject, remarks, in a work on the vine, published as late as 
1834: “In the agriculturist who has not given the subject a 
practical attention, a deep surprise will be excited on learning 
the profitable results to the cultivator, and the great returns of 
a single acre of well managed vine lands.” ‘It reflects,” he 
adds, “on our national sagacity for swelling the value of the 
European vine grounds at the expense of our landed proprie- 
tors, and robbing the American of a prolific source of profit- 
able agriculture.” Page 110. 

I should be proud to realize the words of the bard of Avon: 


**No man is Lord of anything 
*Till he communicate his parts to others: 
Nor doth of himself know them of aught, 
*Till he behold them form’d in the applause, 
Where they are extended; which, like an arch, reverberates 
The voice again: or, like a gate of steel, 
Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 
His figure and his heat.” 


Yours, respectfully, 
on J. TOGNO, 





SOMETHING FOR COTTON PLANTERS. 


We have had on our table for some weeks, but have been 
prevented from using it sooner by the presure of other matter, 
a description in the Nashville Farmer’s Banner of a new in- 
vention, called the ‘Cotton Leaf Cleaner and Boll-Picker.” 
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The inventor has obtained a patent for it. He is a cotton 
planter of Alabama, and is said to be a gentleman of fine 
education and general information. He is making alterations 
in the machine, and will soon have his models ready for ex- 
amination and trial. The object aimed at by him is to bring 
into use an instrument for picking cotton and to improve its 
eg by removing the leaf and dirt, and thus send it clean to 
the gin. 

on of this invention, a correspondent of the Banner 
says: 

It comes a welcome ally, to aid the great army of cotton 

ickers, whose labors are tedious and severe. It brings iron 

gers and mule muscles to do the work now done by human 
fingers, and thus accomplishes in three days what now requires 
six. It can be worked by any power that will work agin. A 
portable horse power set up in the field will be convenient, and 
can be extensively used in October and November, when the 
seasons are dry. The cotton bolls are to be gathered with as 
little care as you would corn, and taken to the machine, either 
in the field or under shelter, as the case may be. Then the 
machine and the mules take out the bolls, leaf, dirt and every- 
thing, and the cotton comes through the gin as middling to 
pen middling in quality. 

“Such a machine, to the cotton growers of the United 
States, is worth millions, provided it can be made to do what is 
intended by the inventor. The object to be accomplished is 
not without difficulties, and if the first machine, which will 
soon be presented to the public for inspection, makes an a 
proach to the end aimed at, we may feel confident that 
defects will soon be remedied by the genius of American 
talent, and that cotton will be picked by iron fingers instead of 
human, which will be equal to doubling the field force during 
the gathering of the crop. 

“A planter who cultivates with fifty hands, may, by the 
aid of this machine, have what is equivalent to one huadred 
hands in gathering, and that without the expense of feedin 
them. He is thus enabled to save all that he can make, thoug 
he may cultivate the best bottom lands of the Mississippi, 
Yazoo, Arkansas, or Old Caney. The hands can be kept out 
of the dew, and their health preserved. More lands may be 
opened, and larger quantities cultivated, by driving two mules 
with sweeps and harrows thirty-six inches wide.. That is, on 
bottom lands where the rows are five or six feet apart. 

“In the cleaning process, a small per centage may be lost, 
but you save the » ho occasioned by standing in the field till 
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February, exposed to winds and rains; and also much of the 
loss in the spinning room, which is now 10 per cent. from dirt, 
dust, leaf,” &c. 

We shall look with much interest to the operations of this in- 
vention. Should it prove successful it may in truth be charac- 
terized as a machine which will mark a more important epoch 
in the progress of the growth and manufacture of the great 
southern staple, than any invention since the construction of 
the gin.—Jackson Mississyppian. 





AGRICULTURAL CAPACITIES OF TEXAS. 


The following table shows the principal items of taxation, 
their value, &c., for each of the eight years ending with 1853: 








Land. Negroes, Horses and cattle. Other property, 
Years. |No.acres} Value. | No. | Value. | Ad. | No. as-| Value. {| Money at Aguregate 
assessed. ass’d. valo.| sessed. interest, | taxable 
goods in | pvoperty. 
store, &c. 























1846. .. 81,967 ,480)817,776,101 81,099 
- + «80,440,210! 17,326,994 89,251) 1 
1848... ./82,160,184) 20,777 ,412/40,610 
1849. . . 82,890,887] 20,874,641 43,584 
- ««/82,640,400) 21,807,670/49,197 
1851... ./87,781,774) 31,415,604 59,959 
1852... .|87,888,792| 88,116,772 /63,775) 28,628 
1858. . . 89,175,858] 39,250,412/78,718 


This is a most extraordinary r~sult when we look back 
twenty years to the meeting at ..iblo’s Garden, where the 
Hon. Daniel Webster addressed a large meeting in relation to 
that then unknown region. The speculation in those lands 
then set on foot by Messrs. Swartwout, Curtis, and others, 
filled the country with Texas land scrip, all of which, we 
believe, were considered ultimately ican sg Nevertheless, 
that great country, in spite of disrepute, bankruptcy, frauds, 
violence, war, and repudiation, was inoculated with the Amer- 
ican element of progress, and we find her wealth tripled in 
eight years, and those lands which General Hamilton in 1840 
vainly sought to pledge for a loan in France at $3 per acre, 
have risen in eight years from $55 to $100 per acre. The 
cattle have increased in number 700,000, but are assessed at 
the low rate of $7 78 per head, having apparently not in- 
creased in assessed value; at that rate, the aggregate value 
has risen $7,300,000 among a population of 154,431 white. 

Texas is, beyond all comparison, the best grazing country 
in the United States. To a stock-raiser in the north his herd 
are a dead expense for at least one half of the year. Hay 
and grain must be accumulated for their sustenance, and 


824| 411,100/$2,929,372| $3,543,501 $34,891,175 
810| 448'971| 3,392.7 5085 


: 4,668,184) 87,562 
$23] 581,251] 4,174,475 5,461,666) 48,812,687 
887| 681,649| 5,419,015! 5,847,516, 46,241,589 
$61) 750.359 at 6,675,175) 51,814,615 





404) 901,794) 6,638,115) 7,639,797, 69,739,581 
416}1 020, 7,977,999) 11,080,423) 86,754,004 
456/1,164,463) 10,217,499) 13,734,530) 99,155,114 
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stables more or less expensive must be prepared for their pro- 
tection during the winter months. Not so in Texas. Men 
whose cattle number thousands of head, are at no great ex- 
pense for feeding them. The only expense attending the 
raising of cattle in Texas is that of salting them occasionally 
to prevent their becoming too wild, and herding them during 
the season of branding, and during the prevalence of severe 
‘‘northers.”’ Nature, all-bountiful and pregitione spreads out 
upon the prairies her carpet of perennia peeree, and there 
they roam, lowing and feeding, fat and sleek. The increase 
of stock is very rapid, not less than thirty per cent. yearly. 
A cow and a calf will sell at from $8 to $15, good oxen from 
$30 to $60 a pair, and a whole herd together will average $5 
a head. To a man who has but small means, there can be no 
more certain road to wealth than that of stock-raising in 
Texas. Before the lapse of ten years the increase alone 
would amount to five hundred head annually, if he had made 
his purchases judiciously at the commencement. Horses, 
mules, sheep, and swine, are all raised with equal facility. 
The average expense of fatting a hog till it weighs from two 
to three hundred pounds is about two bushels of corn, all the 
rest being effected by means of the pecans and other food 
which the country produces spontaneously. 

The number of slaves given in the census for 1850 was 
58,161; number assessed in that year was 49,197; since 
when they have increased 70 per cent., with an increase of 
the price per head. Since 1846, it appears under a supply of 
47, slaves the assessed value has advanced from $324 to 
$456 per head; money at interest, it appears, has increased 
$10,200,000, or three , Eran per cent., and it may be borne 
in mind there are no banks in Texas. 

Certainly such a State as that ought to do something 
towards meeting in full the obligations that she found takers 
for in the days of her adversity. If there were those whose 
hopes for Texas outlived the news of the Alamo, they may 
yet outlive the days of Texan dishonor. 





NEGRO MELODIES. 


There have appeared at sundry times in sundry jour- 
nals of the south papers upon this subject, with most copious 
illustrations selected from the cabins of the cane and cotton- 
fields and from the canoes and flat-boats of the creeks and’ 
bayous of the south. We should be very glad if our subscri- 
bers would furnish us with any specimens that are well au- 
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thenticated, whether in print or manuscript. Many gems in 
their way could be picked up without an effort. The follow- 
ing, from the Boston Post, is one of the best imitations (if it 
be really an imitation) we have ever met with of the genuine 
silestsele of the negro. It is exactly what every one has 
heard a emestil times on the plantation : 


OLD BEN SKINNER’S 
VIEWS OF COLLEGE LIFE IN PARTICULAR, AND LARNING IN GENERAL. 


Young massa Charley Hampden 
Be gwine to go to college, 
Whar de young gemman to write der names 
And spell peas-porridge ; 
Ebery Sunday for der dinner 
Dare’s bile beef and ca . 
Chorus—Oh, yah! toll on de turnpike, 
Nuffin to pay; 
Massa want him mare back 
Right away. 


Dar’s whar de ole man lives 
De folks dey call de tutor, 
Yah! all de silber plate him got 
Was made out of nuffin but pewter ; 
Dis nigger could neber make out 
What sich folks was food for. 
Oh, yah! toll on de turnpike, &c. 


De man dat know’ed de most 
Dat eber dis nigger knew, 
Whe W York memepuper tight through’ 
ork news r right through! 
Dat turn’d his poise a ” 
’Fore dat dey wos blue. 
Oh, yah! toll on de turnpike, &c. 


De reason dat young gemmen 
Falls out wid d’ ole folks 
Is cos dey’s ollers boddering dem 
*Bout de study ub der books, 
While d’ young missesses rudder had dem 
D’miring dar good looks. 
Oh, yah! toll on de turnpike, &c. 


Now, s’pose massa Charley Hampden 
Know’d nuff to wear sakes 
He’d rudder spend him money out 
To buy de dimun neckikles, 
An gib ‘em to kurnel Joe Tolbitt’s darter, 
Dat has n’t got no freckikles. 
Oh, yah! toll on de turnpike, &c. 


. 





Tropica, Corron.—Our readers are generally aware that 
the cotton plant in the West Indies and other tropical regions 
grows into a tree and is perennial. Many of the varieties now 
cultivated in the United States probably originated from seed 
brought from South America, the West Indies, &c. The 
‘Dean cotton,” recently introduced into this State, and prom- 
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ising the most satisfactory results as to staple and product, is 
believed to have been introduced from South America. In 
thus transplanting the character of the plant is of course 
essentially changed, becoming here an annual and producing 
a different staple. We have before us a proof of this fact. 
A gentleman of this city obtained last year from Cuba a small 
quantity of cotton seed. He maa a portion, which grew 
rapidly, and only from having been cropped down by a horse 
the plants would have been much taller than any cultivated 
on our best lands. They afterwards, however, grew up finely, 
and up to the present time have continued green and vigorous, 
and latterly covered with a profusion of blooms. Not a boll 
has yet matured, but, notwithstanding the two or three severe 
frosts we have had of late, blossoms continue to open. The 
shape of the leaf and the color of the flower are quite different 
from those of the Petit Gulf and other kinds usually cultivated. 
A valuable sort may yet be originated from these seed. 





Wuat one Man can vo ON Foripa Som.— We have often 
heard it remarked that Florida is the “ best poor man’s coun- 
try in the world,” and facts would seem to support the propo- 
sition. 

Every man who settles a place with ordinary industry, can 
with his own labor earn a handsome living, and with proper 
economy, ‘lay by enough for a rainy day.” 

One instance among, we venture to say, hundreds of others, 
in our State, has come to our knowledge which deserves 
notice, and we publish for the information of those who may 
wish to seek a new home within our more genial clime and 
more yielding soil. 

Mr. Bartolo Masters, jr., of this county, residing near Moc- 
casin Branch, 15 miles from this city, has given us a statement 
of his crop, made the past season without assistance, and 
solely by his own labor. We put it down with the value as 
follows :-— 


450 gallons syrup, at 50c per gallom...cccsscecccrcccccreccvesers $225 


4 barrels sugar, 800 Ibs. at Gc.....ecccccccccrccccccccsscccccecs 48 
3,000 canes at 2 Cts. 2. 0ccccccccctessscieccsccceccccccsccesscecece 60 
$333 


This is the produce of one acre of cane. In addition to 
this, he raised 150 bushels of corn, and 200 bushels of sweet 
potatoes, the value of which we * down at $250 more ; 
making in round numbers the sum of eight hundred dollars as 
the result of his season’s labor, to say nothing of the number- 


4 
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less comforts arising out of poultry, pigs and milk, &c., which 
are unconsidered trifles. 

The land upon which this crop was raised is high pine 
land, ‘ cow-penned,” and the mill with which the cane was 
ground is a common wooden one of rude manufacture. With 
such facts before them, let no one complain of the hardness 
of times. A little industry, energy, and perseverance, will 
make every man rich if he chooses to be. 

We would remark that it would seem our pine lands cow- 
penned are better suited to the culture and growth of sugar 
cane than any other quality of soil. We judge so far from 
the fact that the yield per acre is greater in porportion than that 
of the best hammock lands.—St. Augustine Ancient City. 





AGRICULTURE IN TENNESSEE, 

The papers of Tennessee are now discussing with interest 
the subject of an agricultural bureau in that State, and we re- 
cord the fact as another evidence of progress at the south. 
We extract the following remarks upon the subject : 


AericuLtturaL Bureav.—The State Agricultural Bureau met at Nashville on 
Wednesday. They appointed a committee to ascertain if any defects exist in the 
law establishing the bureau. They resolved to hold biennial fairs at Nashville in 
conjunction with the Davidson county society. A resolution was also introduced 
b br. Gordon, of Smith county, that Governor Johnson be requested to address 
the people in different counties, so far as his public duties will permit, on agri- 
cultural topics, and that Hon. J.C. Jones and Hon. John Bell be requ to 
make appointments to address the people on their return from Washington next 
spring. In addition, that ten or more gentlemen be appointed to make addresses 
in the counties convenient to them. The resolutions were adopted. We hail with 
delight these movements so auspicious to the t agricultural interests of the State. 

AericuLturaL Bureav.—We had hoped before this time that some of our en- 
terprising farmers would have taken the matter in hand and started a society in 
this county. We are sure that no county in Tennessee is better able to succeed 
in every branch than Lincoln, and at no time can a better opportunity offer than 
is now presented. Commencing the present year, we can have an even start 
with all or nearly all of the other counties. e have enterprise enough, skilful 
agriculturists enough, soil, climate, everything, in fact, that any other county has, 
and much more than nine-tenths of them, then why cannot we compete and excel 
them in every branch of industry? We can assure our farmers that there is no 
humbug in this thing. It has been shown er oye that every dime laid out 
properly can be converted into a dollar in one- the time that it now requires, 
and at a great deal less amount of labor. 

We would suggest that a meeting be held on the first Monday in April next, 
and that the necessary steps be taken to secure a charter. 


Sovrnern AcricutturaL Sociery.—The list of prizes offered by the South- 
ern Central Agricultural Society, at the late meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, is 
just published. The list contains some forty prizes, all the way from to $5 
in value. A pitcher worth $50 is offered for the largest crop of cotton produced 
on two acres of upland ; another of the same value for the largest crop upon 
two acres of low land ; also, two $50*prizes for corn grown under the same con- 
ditions. For the largest quantity of Indian corn pe en by any white boy under 
sixteen years of age is offered a patent lever watch worth $25; for the best twenty 
bales of upland or Sea Island cotton, or Sea Island raised on upland, $20. The 
advantages of this system of prizes cannot but be apparent upon the slightest 
consideration. 
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THE DUTIES OF AN OVERSEER*« 


It is here supposed that the overseer is not immediately 
under his employer’s eye, but is left for days or weeks, per- 
haps months, to the exercise of his own judgment in the man- 
agement of the plantation. To him we would say: 

Bear in mind, that you have engaged, for a stated sum of 
money, to devote your time and energies, for an entire year, 
to one object—to carry out the orders of your employer, strict- 
ly, cheerfully, and to the best of your ability; and, in all 
things, to study his interests. This requires something more 
than your mere presence on the plantation, and that, at such 
times as suits your own pleasure and convenience. 

On entering upon your duties, inform yourself thoroughly 
of the condition of the plantation, negroes, stock, implements, 
etc.—Learn the views of your employer as to the general 
course of management he wishes pursued, and make up your 
mind to carry out these views fully, as far as in your power. 
If any objections occur to you, state them distinctly, that they 
may either be yielded to or overcome. 

Where full and particular directions are not given to you, 
but you are left in a great measure to the exercise of your own 
judgment, you will find the following hints of service. They 
are compiled from excellent sources, from able articles in the 
agricultural journals of the day, from Washington’s directions 
to his overseers, and from personal experiment : 

‘*T do, in explicit terms, enjoin it upon you to remain con- 
stantly at home, (unless called off by unavoidable business, or 
to attend divine worship) and to be constantly with your peo- 
ple when there. There is no other sure way of getting work 
well done, and quietly, by negroes; for when an overlooker’s 
back is turned, the most of them will slight their work or be 
idle altogether; in which case, correction cannot retrieve 
either, byt often produces evils which are worse than the dis- 
ease. Nor is there any other mode than this to prevent thiev- 
ing and other disorders, the consequences of opportunities. 
You will recollect that your time is paid for by me, and if I 
am deprived of it, it is worse even than robbing my purse, 
because it is also a breach of trust, which every honest man 
ought to hold most sacred. You have found me, and you will 
continue to find me, faithful to my part of the agreement 
which was made with you, whilst you are attentive to your 
part; but it is to be rememberedthat a breach on one side re- 





*Fyom Affleck’s Cotton Plantation Record and Account Book. 
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leases the obligation on the other.”—Washington’s instruction 
to his overseer. 

This is plain, and to the point; and, though differing mate- 
rially from the views of many overseers, is well worthy of 
consideration, coming from one who was amongst the best 
farmers and managers of his day. 

It is not proper that you should entertain a constant run of 
company at your house, incurring unnecessary expense, taking 
up your own time and that of the servants beyond what is 
needful for your own comfort—a woman to cook and wash 
for you, milk, make butter, and so on. 

Endeavor to take the same interest in every thing upon the 
place as if it were your own; indeed, the tee een in this 
case is greater than if it were all your own, having been en- 
trusted to you by another. Unless you feel this, it is impos- 
sible that you can do your employer justice. 

The health of the negroes under your charge is an import- 
ant mratter. Much of the usual yi nah among them is the 
result of carelessness and mismanagement. Overwork, or un- 
necessary exposure to rain, insufficient clothing, improper or 
badly cooked food, and night rambles are ail fruitful causes of 
disease. A great majority of the cases you should be yourself 
competent to manage, or you are unfit for the place you hold ; 
but whenever you find that the case is one you do not under- 
stand, send for a physician, if such is the general order of your 
employer. By exerting yourself to have their clothing ready 
in good season; to arrange profitable in-door employment in 
wet weather ; to see that an abundant supply of wholesome, 
well cooked food, including a plenty of vegetables, be supplied 
to them at regular hours ; that the sick be cheered and encour- 
aged, and some extra comforts allowed them, and the conva- 
lescent not exposed to the chances of a relapse ; that pregnant 
‘ women be particularly cared for, and in a great measure ex- 
empted from labor, and certainly from exposure and undue 
exertion for some time before confinement; and that whilst 
nursing they be kept as near to the nursery as possible, but 
at no time allowed to suckle their children when overheated ; 
that the infant be nursed three times during the day, in addi- 
tion to the morning and evening, until eight months old, when 
twice a day may suffice; that no whiskey be allowed on the 

lace at any time, or under any circumstances; but that they 
lie whilst heated and at work, plenty of pure cool water; 
that care be taken to prevefit the hands from carrying their 
baskets full of cotton on their heads—a most injurious prac- 
tice ; and, in short, by using such means for their comfort as 
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every judicious, humane man will readily think of, you will 
find the amount of sickness greatly lessened. 

Next to the negroes, the stock on the place will require 
your constant attention. You can, however, spare yourself 
much trouble by your choice of a stock-minder, and by adopt- 
ing and enforcing a strict system in the care of the stock. It 
is a part of their duty in which overseers are generally most 
careless. 

The horse and mule stock are first in importance. Unless 
these are kept in good condition, it is impossible that the 
work can go on smoothly, or your crop be properly tended. 
Put your stable in good order; and, if possible, enclose it so 
that it can be kept under lock. Place a steady, careful old 
man there as hostler, making him responsible for everything, 
and that directly to yourself.—The foreman of the plough-gang 
and the hands under his care should be made answerable to 
the hostler, whose business it is to have the feed cut up, 
ground and ready ; the stalls well littered and cleaned out at 
proper intervals; to attend to sick or maimed animals; to see 
that the gears are always hung in their proper place, kept in 
good order, and so on. 

It is an easy matter to keep horses or mules fat, with a full 
and open corn-crib and abundance of fodder. But that over- 
scer * tet his good management, who can keep his teams 
fat at the expense of corn and fodder. The waste of those 
articles in the south, through shameful carelessness and neglect, 
is immense. As food for stock, they are expensive articles. 
Oats, millet, peas, (vine and all,) broadcast corn, Bermuda 
and crab grass hay, are all much cheaper, and equally good. 
Any one of these crops, fed whilst green—the oats and millet 
as they begin to shoot, the peas to blossom, and the corn 
when tasselling—with a feed of dry oats or corn-chop at 
noon, will keep a plough-team in fine order allthe season. In 
England, where they havethe finest teams in the world, this 
course is invariably pursued for its economy. From eight to 
nine hours per day 1s as long as the team should be at actual 
work. They will performmore, upon less feed, and keep in 
better order for a push when needful, worked briskly in that 
way, than when kept dragging the plough all day long at a 
slow pace ; and the hands have leisure to rest, to cut up feed, 
clean and repair gears and so on. 

Oxen.—No more work oxen should be employed than can 
be kept at all times in good order. An abundant supply of 
green feed during the spring and summer, cut and fed as 
recommended above, and in the winter well-boiled cotton-seed, 
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with a couple of quarts of meal in it per head; turnips raw or 
cooked, corn cobs soaked twenty-four hours in salt and water ; 
shucks, pea vines, etc., passed through a cutting box; any- 
thing of the kind, in short, is cheaper food for them in the win- 
ter, and will keep them in better order than dry corn and 
shucks or fodder. 

Indeed, the fewer cattle kept on any place the better, un- 
less the range is remarkably good. When young stock, of 
any kind, are stinted of their proper food, and their growth 
receives a check, they can never wholly recover it. Let the 
calves have a fair share of milk, and also as much of the 
cooked food prepared for the cows and oxen as they will 
eat; with at times a little dry meal to lick. When cows 
or oxen show symptoms of failing from age or otherwise, fat- 
ten them off at once. 

Hogs are generally mismanaged. 'Too many are kept, and 
kept badly. One good brood sow for every five hands on a 
place is amply sufficient; indeed, more pork will be cured 
trom those than from a greater number. Provide at least two 
good grazing lots for them, with Bermuda, crab grass, or clo- 
ver, which last does well, if two bushels of ground plaster 
per acre be strewn over it, the clover seed being sown in 
September or October. Give a steady, trusty hand no other 
work to do, but to feed and care for them. With a large set 
kettle or two, an old mule and cart to haul his wood for fuel, 
cotton-seed, turnips, etc., for feed, and leaves for bedding, he 
can do full justice to 100 head, old and young. They will in- 
crease and thrive finely, with good grazing and a full mess, 
twice a day, of swill prepared as follows: sound cotton-seed 
with a gallon or two of corn meal to the bushel, a quart of 
oak or hickory ashes, a handful of salt, and a good proportion 
of turnips or green food of any kind, even clover or peas; the 
whole thoroughly, mind you, thoroughly cooked, then thrown 
into a large trough and there allowed to become sour before 
being fed. 

Sheep may be under the charge of the stock minder; from 
“ten to twenty to the hand may be generally kept with advan- 
tage. 

‘Bick animals require close and judicious attention. Too fre- 
quently they are either left to get well or die of themselves, 
or are bled and dosed with nauseous mixtures without an 

discrimination. Study the subject of the diseases of animals 
during your leisure evenings, which you can do from some of 
the many excellent works on the subject. Think before you 
act. When an animal has fever, nature would dictate that all 
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stimulating articles of diet or medicine should be avoided. 
Bleeding may be necessary to reduce the force of the circula- 
tion ; purging to remove irvitating substances from the bowels ; 
moist, light, easily digested food, that his weakened digestion 
may not be oppressed; cool drinks, to allay his thirst, and to 
some extent compensate for diminished secretions; rest and 
a to prevent undue excitement in his system, and so on 
through the whole catalogue of diseases—but do nothing with- 
out areason. Carry out this principle, and you will probably 
do much good—hardly great harm; go upon any other, and 
your measures will be more likely to be productive of injury 
than benefit. 

The elements and tools require a good deal of looking after. 
By keeping a memorandum of the distribution of any set of 
tools, they will be much more likely to be forthcoming at the 
end of the month. Axes, hoes and other small tools, of which 
every hand has his own, should have his number marked upon 
it with a steel punch. The strict enforcement of one single 
rule will keep everything straight, “have a place for every- 
thing, and see that everything is in its place.” 

Few instances of good management will better please an 
employer than that of having all the winter clothing spun and 
woven on the place. By having a room devoted to that pur- 
pose, under charge of some one of the old women, where 
those who may be complaining a little, or convalescent after 
sickness, may be employed in some light work, and where all 
the women may be sent in wet weather, more than enough of 
both cotton and woolen yarn can be spun for the supply of the 

lace. 
‘i Of the principal staple of the plantation, whether cotton, 
sugar or rice, we shall not here speak. 

Of the others, the provision crops, there is most commonly 
enough made upon most plantations for their own supply. 
Rarely, however, is it saved, without great and inexcusable 
waste, and fed out without still greater. And this, to their 
lasting shame be it said, is too often the case, to a disgraceful 
extent, when an overseer feels satisfied that he will not remain 
another year upon the place. His conduct should be the very 
opposite of this; an honorable, right thinking man will feel a 
particular degree of pride in leaving everything in thorough 
order, and especially an abundant supply of all kinds of feed. 
He thus establishes a character for Mimself which must have 
its effect. 

Few plantations are so rich in soil, as not to be improved 
by manure. Inform yourself of the best means, suited to the 
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location and soil of the place under your charge, of improvin 
it in this, and in every other way. When an opportunity of- 
fers carry out these improvements. Rely upon it, there are 
few employers who will not see and reward such efforts. 
Draining, ditching, circling, hedging, road making, building, 
etc., may all be effected to a greater or less extent every sea- 
son. 

It is indispensable that you exercise judgment and consider- 
ation in the management of the negroes under your charge. 
Be firm, and at the same time gentle in your control. Never 
display yourself before them in a passion; and even if inflict- 
ing the severest punishment, do so in a mild, cool manner, 
and it will produce a tenfold effect. When you find it neces- 
sary to use the whip—and desirable as it would be to dispense 
with it entirely, it is necessary at times—apply it slowly and 
deliberately, aud to the extent you are determined in your own 
mind to be needful before you begin. The indiscriminate, 
constant and exvessive use of the whip is altogether unneces- 
sary and inexcusable. When it can be done without a too 
great loss of time, the stocks offer a means of punishment 
greatly to be preferred; so secured in a lonely, quiet place, 
where no communication can be held with any one, nothing 
but bread and water allowed, and the confinement extending 
from Saturday, when they drop work, until Sabbath evening, 
will prove much more effectual in preventing a repetition of 
the offence than any amount of whipping. Never threaten a 
negro, but if you have occasion to punish do it at once, or 
say nothing until ready todo so. A violent and passionate 
threat will often scare the best disposed negro to the woods. 
Always keep your word with them, in punishments as well as 
in rewards. If you have named the penalty for any certain 
offence, inflict it without listening to a word of excuse. Never 
forgive that in one that you would punish in another, but treat 
all alike, showing no favoritism. By pursuing such a course, 

ou convince them that you act from principle and not from 
impulse, and that you will certainly enforce your rules. When- 
ever an opportunity is afforded you for rewarding continued 
good behavior, do not let it pass; occasional rewards have a 
much better effect than frequent punishments. 

Never be induced by a course of good behavior on the 
part of negroes to relax the strictness of your discipline ; but, 
when you have by judicious management brought them to that 
state, keep them so by the same means. By taking frequent 
strolls about the premises, including of course the quarter and 
stock yards, during the evening and at least twice a week 
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during the night, you will put a more effectual stop to any ir- 
regularities than by the most severe punishments. The only 
way to keep a negro honest is not to trust him. This seems 
a harsh assertion, But it is unfortunately too true. 

You will find that an hour devoted every Sabbath morning 
to their moral and religious instruction would prove a great 
aid to you in bringing about a better state of things amongst 
the negroes. It has been thoroughly tried, and with the most 
satisfactory results, in many parts of the south. As a mere 
matter of interest it has Gael to be advisable, to say nothin 
of it as apoint of duty. The effect upon their general se 
behavior, their cleanliness and good conduct on the Sabbath, 
is such as alone to recommend it to the planter and overseer. 

In conclusion, bear in mind that a fine crop consists, first, in 
an increase in the number, and a marked improvement in the 
condition and value of the negroes; second, an abundance of 
provisions of all sorts for man and beast, carefully saved and 
properly housed ; third, both summer and winter clothing made 
at home; also, leather tanned, and shoes and harness made when 
practicable ; fourth, an improvement in the productive quali- 
ties of the land, and in the general condition of the plantation ; 
fifth, the team and stock generally, with the farming implements 
and the buildings, in fine order at the close of the year; and 
young hogs more than enough for next year’s killing ; then, as 

eavy a crop of cotton, sugar, or rice, as could possibly be 
made under the circumstances, sent to market in good season, 
and of prime quality. The time has passed when the over- 
seer was valued solely for the number of bales of cotton, hogs- 
heads of sugar, or tierces of rice he had made, without refer- 
ence to his other qualifications. 





AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND EDUCATION IN TENNESSEE. 


Governor A. V. Brown thus refers to this subject in an 
address at Knoxville, Tennessee : 

We have assembled under the authority of the law, as a 
duly constituted agricultural college and mechanic institute, 
rounding off and completing that grand and comprehensive 
system of education which Tennesse has devised tor the ad- 
vancement and improvement of her people. 

This igpidthiecsl Waris or college, for really it is nothing 
else, has been located at the seat of government as the com- 
mon centre of the State. It has been duly chartered, with 
ample powers to locate similar institutions in each of the 
grand divisions, and indeed in every county in the State. In 
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pursuance of these powers, that one has been established, on 
whose exercises and duties we are this day engaged. 

Still it was evident that, as yet, however creditable and 
praiseworthy had been our exertions, we had done little or 
nothing for the education of the millions who at no distant 
day are to inhabit our*State—little or nothing for the farmers 
and planters, the manufacturers, the mechanics, and artizans 
of every description. Where were they to goin order to learn 
and grow proficient in their respective callings? Where, even 
to exhibit the products of their untutored industry, and, by 
observation and comparison, keep pace with the rapid and 
wonderful improvements of the age? The legislature, at its 
last session, responded nobly to these questions ; and the peo- 
ple everywhere, from your mountains here in the east to the 
shores of the Mississippi, are approving and confirming their 
action—enrolling themselves as members of agricultural so- 
cieties—appointing times for their frequent meetings—makin 
arrangements for their public fairs—selecting men of ae 
practical learning to lecture on agriculture and the mechanic 
arts ; in fact doing everything to organize and arrange these new 
institutions —e the best plan to secure the great object in- 
tended by the legislature. In this view, how great, how 
beneficent, how sublime is the present occasion ! 

When this degree of education and this mode of impartin 
it to the agriculturist and the mechanic was first proposed, 
many doubted its success; but the spirit which animates this 
large assembly—the spirit which animated the seven or eight 
thousand persons assembled at Nashville and Gallatin on a 
similar occasion, gives unerring evidence of a final and tri- 
umphant victory over every obstacle. It is a spirit not of wild 
disorder and destruction, but of rational progress and improve- 
ment. It wages no war and bodes no evil to any of the other 
institutions of society, but generously seeks to aid, to enlarge 
and perfect them, until all men, of all classes and all pursuits, 
shall participate in their blessings. If it be thought by any 
that the means appropriated by the legislature are inadequate 
to the great end designed, let it be remembered that this is but 
the beginning—a mere experiment—and if started right and 
sustained with proper earnestness, larger means will never be 
withheld in so good a cause. Besides, it is not money that can 
best accomplish what is so much desired. It requires zeal, 
energy, determination more than money. Take an agricul- 
tural society for an example. What need for money? To build 
some stately edifice in which to hold their monthly or stated 
meetings? Some neighboring church, some Odd Fellows or 
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Masonic hall, or even some capacious school house, will fitly 
serve for that purpose. Is it to procure standard and scientific 
works and ably conducted periodicals on agricultural sub- 
jects? A small contribution by individuals, always to be had 
in a generous and liberal country like this, can easily procure 
them. Is it to pay salaries to able and competent lecturers? 
Why, you are to be your own lecturers! Your own members 
and others of your fellow-citizens from other societies will be 
the very best orators on such occasions. They will give you 
the oratory of facts, the eloquence of experiment and observa- 
tion. The exercises of the society will consist often in discus- 
sions or debates among themselves of all the disputed prob- 
lems of agricultural science, of criticisms on the prevailing 
modes of building farm houses, barns, and other plantation 
fixtures, on planting out orchards, the selection of fruits, mak- 
ing fences, on ploughing and otherwise cultivating the different 
varieties of crops. Now all these things can be done and 
ought to be done without any great deal of money. The great 
object is to awaken inquiry, toexcite emulation, to stimulate to 
the highest exertion by the distribution of premiums and 
medals as the rewards of merit and the incentives to industry. 
An earnest and energetic people, firmly resolved to inform and 
improve themselves on one of the most important sciences 
ever known to man, cannot fail of success. 

Tn no portion of the State would the results of that success 
be more striking and gratifying than in East Tennessee. For 
more than half a century you have been mountain bound, and 
consequently excluded, save at vast expense, from the great 
market places of the world. Deprived by the fiat of nature 
of the usual stimulus to action, you have put forth no great 
agricultural or mechanical exertion. Your houses were not 
promptly and neatly repaired, your orchards were left un- 
pruned and neglected, your best grass and meadow lands 
were unreclaimed, your fields were cultivated with a slovenly 
indifference, both as it regards durability and production. In- 
deed, the whole aspect of your country was that of a dissatis- 
fied and desponding people, ready to seize the first opportunit 
to sell out and be off to some new and more favored land. 
But now how changed the scene! The genius of internal 
improvement has waved his magic wand over you, and house 
and field and orchard, all the splendid exhibitions of this day’s 
fair, proclaim you a contented, happy, and prosperous people. 
The traveller pauses and tells you in vain of the rich prairies 
of ‘Texas or the deep alluvion of the Arkansas. Even his 
gorgeous description of the diamond-studded and gold glitter 
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ing California can extort from you nothing more than the re- 
ply, “East Tennessee is good enough for me.” And s0 it is, 
my countrymen. After years of travel and observation, I 
cordially endorse the sentiment, that East Tennessee is g 
enough for you, good enough for any body. Where upon this 
continent, can you gaze upon a more varied and lovely land- 
scape than now spreads out before you! Hill and dale, forest 
and field, torrents gushing from the mountain side, and stream- 
lets gently flowing through vallies fragrant with flowers of 
perpetual bloom! Further off in the distance, we behold 
mountains in which lie imbedded, in close proximity, the 
largest supply of coal and iron ore that the whole Appalachian 
chain can boast. In the opposite direction, but in full view, 
lies another range of mountains, from whose bosom are daily 
borne inexhaustible treasures of copper and other valuable 
minerals. Between these mountains lie a succession of lux- 
urient vallies, irrigated by streams of unrivalled purity, and 
capable of sustaining in elegance and plenty tenfold their 
present population. Into these vallies the iron heres is already 
making his resistless way and waking to his fiery tread the 
slumbering echoes of six thousand years. When to these 
mere geographical advantages we add the charms and attrac- 
tions of a population of whom it may be well said, without 
poetic license, 
** Where Man is brave and Woman true, 
And free as mountain air.”’ 


who would exchange his own native or adopted East Ten- 
nessee for any other land on the globe ! 


EARLY GROWTH OF WHEAT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Brown, agricultural head of the Patent Office, a gentleman who has 
earned distinction by his various agricultural writings, and graces well his pres- 
ent position, says : 

The introduction of this grain into the North American colo- 
nies dates back to the earliest periods of their settlements by 
Europeans. It was first sown, with other grains, on the Eliza- 
beth Islands, in Massachusetts, by Gosneld, at the time he 
explored that coast, in 1602. In 1611, wheat, as well as other 
grains, was also sown in Virginia, and by the year 1648 there 
were cultivated many hundred acres in that colony. Although 
premiums were offered as an encouragement of its growth in 
1651, it was not much cultivated for more than a century after, 
in consequence of the ill-directed attention to the culture of 
tobacco. 

Wheat and other agricultural products had been cultivated 
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in New Netherland in considerable quantities prior to 1626, as 
there arrived in Holland that year from the little colony on 
Manhattan Island samples of the recent harvest, consisting of 
wheat; rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, canary seed, beans, and 
flax, as an evidence of their prosperity. 

Wheat was introduced into the valley of the Mississippi by 
the *‘ Western Company,” in 1718, where, from the careless 
mode of cultivating it by the earlier settlers, and the sudden 
alternations of temperature, it would only yield from five to 
eight-fold, running to straw and blade without filling the ear. 
In 1746, however, the culture had so far extended, that 600 
barrels of flour were received at New Orleans from the Wa- 
bash; and by the year 1750, the French of Illinois raised 
three times as much as they consumed, and large quantities of 
grain and flour were sent to the same place. 

Prior to the revolution, the primitive soils of New York, 
New Jersey, and New England, appear not to have rewarded 
the cultivation of this grain much, if any, beyond the wants 
of the inhabitants. Considerable quantities were raised on 
the Hudson, and in some parts of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, which were exported to the West Indies and New En- 
gland, and to Great Britain, France, Portugal, and Spain, in 
the years of scarcity, previously to 1723. In 1750, New Jer- 
sey raised more wheat than any other colony. 

In New Hampshire, for several years preceding 1792, Si- 
berian wheat produced good crops whenever the seed was 
renewed by fresh importations from Siberia by the way of 
England, otherwise it degenerated. , On the ‘‘ interval lands” 
along Connecticut river, it yielded from 40 to 50 bushels to an 
acre ; on common upland, about 20 bushels. 

. The price of wheat in New Netherland, in 1635, was two 
florins per skepel, (6U cents per bushel ;) on the river Piscata- 
qua, in 1680, 81 25 cents per bushel. 

The amount of flour exported from New York in 1749-50, 
was 6,721 tons, besides the grain, estimated by the bushel; 
in 1756, 80,000 barrels. From New Jersey, in 1751, 6,424 
barrels. From Philadelphia, in 1752, 125,960 barrels, besides 
86,500 bushels of wheat; in 1767, 198,516 barrels, besides 
367,500 bushels of wheat; in 1771, 252,744 barrels; in 1772, 
284,827 barrels; in 1784, 201,305 barrels; in 1787, 193,720 
barrels; in 1791, 315,785 barrels. From Savannah, in 1771, 
7,200 pounds. From Virginia, annually, for some years pre- 
ceding the revolution, 800,000 bushels of wheat. From City 
Point, in 1791, 10,090 barrels of flour, besides 165,635 bush- 
els of wheat; in 1793, 28,877 barrels, besides 88,115 bushels 
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of wheat; in 1794, 5,853 barrels, besides 31,212 bushels of 
wheat. 

The total amount of flour exported from the United States, 
in 1791, was 619,681 barrels, besides 1,018,339 bushels of 
wheat; in 1800, 653,052 barrels, besides 26,853 bushels of 
wheat; in 1810, 798,431 barrels, besides 325,024 bushels of 
wheat? 

The quantities of domestic wheat, flour, biscuit, and ship- 
bread, with their valuations, shipped from the United States 
within the last thirty-three years, are given in the following 
table : 






































Wheat. Value. Flour. Value. ship broad Value.* Total. 
Years. 
Bushels. | Dollars. | Barrels. Dollars. Barrels. | Dollars. Dollars. 
20,925) 1,056, 119 4,208,043} 47, 157,889} 4, 476,857 
8,080, 827,865 5,108,280) 44, 180,926] 5, 287,286 
, 663} 756, 702 4,962,373} 48, 188,401} 5, 151,437 
20,740) 996, 792 5,759,176} 50, 197,389} 5,977,255 
18,570} 818, 906) 4,212,127} 68, 62 982) 4, 466, 679 
88,676, 807,820 4,121,466} 72,2 251,728} 4,411,870 
14,800, 868, 492 4,420,081] 59,8 210,902} 4, 645, 784 
6,720, 860, 809 4,236,939} 51,494) 171,105) 4,464,774 
6.872, 087,385, 5,793,651] 44,9541 172,897] 5,972" 920 
1,227,434 6,085,958) 57, 188,474) 6,320, 608 
1, 806, 529 9,938,458] 67,113 250,583/ 10,712, 261 
864, 919) 4, 880, 623 73, 88: 255, 5, 229, 858 
956, 768 5,618,010] 72, 252, 5,895, 187 
885, 352 4,520,781] 66,8 231, 4, 792, 087 
779,896, 4,394,777! 59,018] 221, 4, 667, $81 
505, 400 3,572,599] 55,986) 244, 8, 819, 421 
818, 719 2,987,269) 43, 244, 8, 258, 767 
448, 161 3,603,299} 49, 263, 8, 875, 110 
923, 151 6,925,170| 68,824) 349,871) 7,419,998 
1,897,501, 10,143,615] 106,276] 428,988] 12, 208, 036 
515, 817 7. 759,646] 108,995} 378,041] 8, 960,568 
83, 602 7,875,856] 83,53 823,759, 8, 615,731 
841,474 8,763,073} 96,572} 312,282) 4 339,414 
1,438,574, 6,759,488] 117,781] 388,603) 7, 643, 491 
95, 230 5,398,593} 117,529] 366,204) 6, 101, 666 
2,289,476 11,668,669} 114,792} 866,683} 13,717,332 
$82,496 26,133,811] 160,980 556,266 382,789, 427 
19, 13,194,109] 167,790} 619,096 16, 482, 830 
08,013, 11,280,582} 121,872} 864,318) 13, 401,748 
885, 7,098,570} 97,561] 834,128 8, 074, 488 
202, 10,524,331, 106,399) 254, 11, 804, 349 
, 694, 799, 11,969,143} 98,694) 318,899) 14,748,251 
8, 890, 141 920, 91 14,783,894} 121,981) 454, 19, 501, 817 














* Including kegs. 
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Drreuine.—In ditching much depends upon the nature of 
the ground. In old rice fields free ) Dre roots and stumps, the 
task for an able bodied negro man is 600 cubic feet; but he 
cannot do as much in canals. 

Ditching is much retarded by gravel and iron mould, as 
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well as by roots and stumps. When these obstacles oceur, 
no regular task can be assigned. If he excavates three or 
four hundred feet, he will do well. Where large cypress 
stumps are met with, the best plan is to select such negro men 
for cutting them out as are most expert with the axe, and 
will work without being closely watched. A very large 
cypress stump will take one or two days’ work. In ditching, 
it is advisable to work in gangs of siz or eight, in a given dis- 
tance, consisting of men and woman. A woman can do 
nearly as much as a man. While the negro man is handling 
the spade or axe, she can always find employment in hauling 
back the excavated earth upon the margin, and if necessity 
requires, she can make use of the spade to great advantage. 
All ditches ought to be dug with a great slant, making the 
“— width nearly double the width of the bottom. 

axinc Banx.—In making bank, it will take one or two 
less in number than the same length in ditching. Where the 
soil is stiff clay, and the distance of the margin 20 feet, it 
will take the full complement to have the bank well made 
and trimmed gene In making the bank every chip and 
root ought to be picked out, and nothing but the solid earth 
put upon it ; the clods, chopped fine, will pulverize, consolidate, 
and cement much quicker than if thrown on promiscuously. 
In old rice lands, free from roots and stumps, there is no neces- 
sity to make a centre ditch, as the basis for the bank turned 
up with a hoe answers every purpose. In rooty land a centre 
ditch should always be made. 

TURNING UP LAND witH A Hoz.—A negro man, or woman, 
can in light rice land, of a{deep mould, turn up one quarter of 
an acre and do it well; but in a stiff tenacious clay, it will re- 
quire a third more labor. 

Listine Grounp.—In listing corn, cotton, or potato land; 
half an acre is the task for each hand; but in old pasture 
ground, which is always stiff and bound with roots of grass, 
weeds, &c., a quarter of an acre is as much as he can do; 
and even then it is hard work. The plough would much 
more effectually operate on such land; where it is of a light 
and sandy nature, half an acre can be accomplished in listing. 

Beppine up.—The task in ridging or bedding up is gen- 
erally a quarter end a half, but as expressed above in pasture 
land, where the texture is close, he will do well if he does 
one quarter. In old pasture ground matted with grass roots, 
he cannot accomplish it to do it properly. 

In ridging potato heads, two negroes are always employed 
in one quarter of an acre. 
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Trencuine Rice.—Each negro man can trench half an 
acre of rice land, containing 70 or 80 rows in one quarter, and 
each negro woman covers what the man trenches. In plan- 
ting rice, the more compact your gang is the better. A gang 
consisting of forty workers may be divided into two parts, 
allotting to each two sowers, nine trenchers, and nine coverers, 
in which case each gang would plant five acres. 

Hortne Corn, Corron anp Porators.—In hoeing corn, 
cotton and potatoes, the usual task is half an acre; but if neg- 
lected in the first hoeing, the negro will find it difficult to 
overcome the grass in the succeeding ones, particularly 
cotton and potatoes, which must be kept very clean—having 
once suffered, the plants never recover, to yield as much as 
they would had they been kept clear of grass. On the 
appearance of the potato above ground, it is advisable te hand- 
pick the beds of grass, and continue doing so, until the plants are 
well advanced and commence running, when the hoe can 
with propriety be applied, and continue to be kept as clean as 
possible, until the beds are covered by the vines. So with 
cotton, early neglect will cripple the plant and prevent its 
producing much. 

Horie Ricz.—In hoeing rice, in its early stage, much 
depends upon the judicious application of water, to destroy 
grass; improperly applied it encourages it, and increases the 
labor of the negro; on the contrary, he can always get 
through half an acre with ease during the season. In the first 
hoeing on clay land, less than three negroes to the acre cannot 
perform their work as it should be done, and great care taken 
to remove the clods from the young rice, which would other- 
wise be much injured. In the third and last hoeing, every spear 
of grass ought to be pulled up by the roots, to allow the 
shoots to come forth freely ; at which time the water ought to be 
applied, and kept on until the crop is harvested. 

he point flowing is so often injudiciously used that it is 
a question whether more harm than good does not result from 
it; but it is highly advantageous, when due care is observed. 

Turesuine Rice.—Six hundred sheaves of rice is the 
general task for a negro man, and five hundred for a negro 
woman, which can be done with ease; after which, the straw 
should be well shaken and examined by the driver, before it 
is carried to the general heap. 

Maxine Rice Barrets.—Three barrels a day is the task 
for a cooper, and in making half barrels, four a day. The 
length of stave three feet two inches; and two feet across 
the head. Such a barrel will hold ten bushels of clean rice 
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ffome and Foreign Commerce. 


SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONVENTION AT NEW ORDLEANS.—NO. 1. 


History OF THE CONVENTION—WHAT HAVE BEEN ITs PURPOSES—WHarT fas 
BEEN EFFECTED—ITS RELATION TO THE SEVERAL SOUTHERN CITIES—ITSs PRO- 
ceepines aT New Or.eans. 

In our last the assembling of this important body was briefly 
adverted to, and the design expressed of publishing in the 
pages of the Review the full details of its sayings and doings, 
as has been our habit with every similar convention since the 
one at Memphis, in 1845, rendered illustrious by the presence 
of Mr. Calhoun. It was this first convention, in whose advo- 
cacy we had written a series of articles in the Charleston 
Courier, that suggested to our mind the idea of the Com- 
mercial Review. That idea took shape within two or three 
months, and from that time to the present our energies and re- 
sources have been devoted, amid every discouragement, to the 
great purpose of elevating the industry of the south and south- 
west, stimulating their enterprise, and maintaining and defend- 
ing their rights and institutions. 

Who shall say that important changes have not been brought 
about at the south during this long period of ten years, or not 
be gratified with having performed ever the smallest part in 
promoting them ? 

When the records of all of these conventions are studied 
together at some future day, as they are embodied in the 
pages of the Review, including even the remote conventions 
of 1838 and 1839, it will be admitted that wiser, more liberal, 
more progressive, more patriotic views never emanated from 
similar bodies of men, more enlightened appreciations of the 
teachings of the past, or sager admonitions in regard to the 
future. That they have had influence upon public opinion 
who can doubt—that they have not produced ali of the desired 
effects must be charged to the difficulties of effecting great 
revolutions at all times, and to the general apathy and want 
of co-operation among our people, causes which are daily 
making us weaker in the great struggle for precedence and 

wer. 

PeThe convention at New Orleans was by no means so nu- 

merously attended as those at Memphis and Charleston, and 

it was even stated that the citizens looked with distrust upon 

it, and that the councils had neglected to take the steps neces- 

sary and proper to secure a large representation and give the 

needful facilities and encouragement. If this was the case, 
5 
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which we are not disposed to assert, it is to be regretted most 
sincerely. Our fellow-citizens of New Orleans cannot but re- 
member that in 1851, when first alarmed in regard to the move- 
ments being made in every direction to cut off the trade of the 
city, we determined to counteract them by striking boldly into 
Texas, and Tennessee, and Kentucky, with a colossal sys- 
tem of railroads; all of the western States, and nearly all of 
the southern States as far north as Virginia and Maryland sent 
their delegates, who heartily, and without jealousy, co-oper- 
ated with ours at the convention which was held in the Com- 
mercial Exchange, and over which they placed a Creole of 
Louisiana. It was that convention which originated the series 
of southern meetings that have succeeded, as any one can see 
who will be at the trouble of reading the proceedings again. 
The Baltimore convention, in 1852, was but another ex- 
pression of the ideas germinated in our city; and had New 
Orleans thought proper to be represented, there was nothing 
to interfere with her cere in every particular the most ample 
justice. If Baltimore turned the convention to her own ad- 
vantage, which she had the perfect right to do, let those be re- 
sponsible who failed to send their delegates, though cordially 
invited. The next meeting was held at Charleston, Let 
any one read over its deliberations, and see if there was one 
single measure introduced not eminently southern, not dear to 
the hearts and the hopes of the whole south, not as liberal and 
as just to one city of the south as to another. The convention 
was disposed to press the opening of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, but delegates from New Orleans thought it to be unne- 
cessary, as there was already a sufficient supply of water. 
The highest and best guarantee that could have been given, at 
Charleston, of an impartial spirit was the selection of New 
Orleans, over all other points, to be the place of the next as- 
sembling of the convention. 

It is unfortunate that this idea of hostility to New Orleans, 
existing somewhere, should have taken such — and lasting 
hold. It displayed itself in 1845, before the first Memphis 
convention, which was charged with being a Charleston move- 
ment, until Mr. Calhoun pronounced the Mississippi to be.an 
“inland sea.” It has ever kept us from a full and hearty co- 
operation with our neighbors, and from that identity with their 
interests and purposes, which at heart we so much feel and 
acknowledge. if Baltimore, and Charleston, and Mobile are 
in any sense the rivals of New Orleans, let it be admitted. 
May there not be a generous rivalry, and is not such the very 
seat and soul of the great power and progress of the country ? 
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May not all of us grow and derelg together. Great cities, 
in a very large sense, crEATE the food that sustains them. 
“God made the country—man the town.” It is for us to make 
New Orleans—not nature. Will we do it? 

Now that the time and place for the next meeting of the 
convention are in the hands of a committee, to be determined 
upon, and it may be in season for suggestions, it is respect- 
fully recommended that the convention meet in Richmond, on 


the third Monday of September, 1855. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST AND SECOND DAYS. 


First Day.—Tvespay, January 9, 1855.—The delegates to the convention as- 
sembled in the Lyceum Hall at noon. Eleven States were represented in the 
convention, as follows: 

Lowisiana—City—-A. D. Crossman, Edgar Montegut, William Freret, J. B. 
Bemiss, Samuel J. Peters, Richard Esterbrook, James Robb, W. 8. Campbell, 
Henry 8. Buckner, Dr. Samuel Harby, John M, Bell, Colonel 8. W. Oakey, 
James W. Breedlove, Alexander Walker, J. L. Levy, H. B. Cenas, Major H. J. 
Ranney, Colonel A. H. Gladden, William W. Converse, A. B. Cammack, 8. 
Howell, Alexander Phillips, 1. H. Stauffer, Mechel Musson, J. H. Overtor., Tho- 
mas J. Ivy, Charles F. Daunoy, Rufus Mellhenny, P. S. Wiltz, W. M. Perkins, 
John A. Watkins, T. C. Jenkins, J. C. eg ae Julien Neville, M. M. Co- 
hen, J. W. Harmon, E. L. Tracy, Dr, Hugh ennedy, Samuel Jamison, C. C. 
Lathrop, Samuel Smith, J. P. Todd, John Pemberton, eee L. Marshall, S, F. 
Wilson, Wilson, General Denis Cronan, W. A. Gordon, A. D. Kelly, A. M. 
Holbrook, E. J. Forstall, W. H. Avery, Ambrose Lanfear, E. Filleul, James 
Beggs, H. W. Palfrey, Colonel Daniel Edwards, J. O. Nixon, Wilhelmus Bogart, 
Charles M. Waterman, Thomas A. Adams, J. H. Ashbridge, I. G. Seymour, 
Jesse Gilmore, Christian Roselius, Logan McNight, Dr. A. Axon, Rufus Dolbear, 
John W. Smith, George W. Race, an Hunton, R. W. Adams, Dr. E. H. 
Barton, John Calhoun, Charles Genois, James D. Denegre, J. M. Howell, Ben- 
jamin F. Flanders, J. B. Walton, N. manent Bs E. W. Sewell, John Claiborne, 
John 8. Thrasher, Moses Greenwood, N. R. Jennings, M. O. H. Norton, Emeile 
La Sére, Thomas L. Leeds, Lewis Heyliger, Samuel T. Jones, Newton Richards, 
R. H. Chilton, M. M. Simpson, Dr. 1h. Riddell, Bernard Avegno, J. S. Hol- 
den, Peter Marcey, J. W. Stanton, General S. M. Westmore, F. A. Lumsden, 
Alexander Baggett, J. P. Labouise, A. Levison, Gerard Stith, John L. Lewis. 
Porishes.—M. es, J. C. Knettle, Shreveport; J. W. P. McGimsey, Baton 
Rouge; Felix Huston, East Feliciana; John R. Evans, John M. Sandidge, Bos- 
sier; John Moore, H. J. Heard, St. Martin’s; George P. Briant, East Baton 
Rouge; John S. Titus, A. Titus, C. B. Penrose, J. B. Wilkinson, Plaquemines; 
Robert C. Nicholas, Carroll; Daniel P. Sparks, St. Mary’s; Hon. Clement Brown, 
City of Jefferson; Colonel Christy, Orleans; Dr. Donnelin, Carrollton; Charles 
Bienvenu, St. Bernard; T. Cossé, Plaquemines; John Claiborne, New Orleans; 
Hon. D. Foucher, St. Charles; Geoarge Nathan, Algiers; Thomas Hunton, New 
Orleans; Hon. D. F. Kenner, Assumption; Hon. W. S. Campbell, Orleans; Hon. 
H. M. Summers, Orleans; Colonel Daniel Edwards, Orleans; Colonel Daniel 
Sparks, St. ~~ C. B. Penrose, Plaquemine; Dr. J. B. Wilkinson, Plaque- 
mine; Andrew Knox, Plaquemine; Dr. C. F. Young, Shreveport; Colonel W. 
Forshey, Jefferson; Colonel Abel Waddell, Baton Rouge; Colonel R. H. Carruth, 
De Soto; Colonel E. White, Jefferson; Hon. F. J. Laizier, City of Jefferson; G. 
S. Metcalf, A. T. Neill, W. Terry, A. Sauvers, U. H. Virgins P. H. Brenton, 
H. H. Williams, F. Dugue, jen Dea Hill, H. F. Smith, Jefferson; Colonel 
C. C. B.iscoe, Hon. H. P. Morancey, R. M. Scott, Samuel Anderson, Madison; 
William Keller, Carroll; Hon. W. MeMain, East Baton Rouge; Dr. J. L. Ridell, 
Orleans; Jt. Julien Turnillion,' Assumption; Thomas Coffman, Ascension; Colo- 
nel 8. W. Oakey, Orleans; John Yoist, Point Coupee. 

Tennessee.—D. M. Leatherman, William D. Ferguson, Thomas H. Neil, J. E. 
R. Ray, John P. Caruthers, J. H. McNeil, John R. Brinkley, A. Erwin, Lucius 
J. Polk; A. R. Herron. 
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Mississippi.—N. D. Coleman, William Co, Thomas E. Helm, J. Mr. Vernon, 
K. P. Alston, Z, Hooker, C. A. Manlove, W. D. Roy; 8. Sprague, Natchez; 
Rev. Dr. Chauncey Cotton, William Smith, C. M. Davis, Amite county; Rev. 
C. K. Marshall, Vicksburg; T. Hooker. 

Arkansas.—Allen J. Polk, Albert Pike, James B. Keatts, John A. Clopton, 
L. E. Polk, John J. Horner, John J. Jackson. 

Texas.—P. Decordova, Austin; Colonel James Love, Galveston; W. R. Moore, 
Livingston; G..Holland, H. Jenkins, Memican Hunt, M. McLeod, M. T. John- 
son, M. B. Lama, P. Bremond. 

Maryland.—J. A. Weston, J. B. Howell. 

Virginia.—W. C. Hewitt, John F. Farmer. 

South Carolina.—A. P. Hayne, Gibbes L. Elliott, John S. Preston. 

Alabama.—S. Breck, W. B. A. Howard, Dr. Thomas Fearn. 

Kentucky.—B. Musselman. 

Pennsylvania.—Thomas F. Smith. 

Georgia.—Lucius M. Lamar. 

The hall was very handsomely and appropriately decorated for the occasion. 
In the rear of the stage the national colors were displayed, with a portrait of 
Washington in the centre, portraits of Clay and Taylor on the right, and of Jack- 
son and Harrison on the left. The portraits are those belonging to the council 
chambers, and add no little to the beauty of the hall. The galleries were also 
appropriately festooned with flags. 

The convention was called to order by General Lewis, president pro tem. 

The eerie read the proceedings of the preliminary meeting, which were 
approved of. 

: r. Coleman, of Mississippi, chairman of the committee on organization, then 
read the names of the following gentlemen as officers of the convention : 

President—Genera| M. B. Lamar, of Texas. 

Vice Presidents—A. J. Polk, of Arkansas; Colonel M. T. Johnson, of Texas; 
General John A. Quitman, of Mississippi; General L. J. Polk, of Tennessee; 
Colonel John 8. Preston, of South Carolina; Colonel W. W. , of Louisiana: 
Dr, Thomas Fearn, of Alabama, and J. B. Howell, of Maryland. 

Secretaries—Secretary-in-chief, Judge Alexander Walker, of Louisiana. 

Assistant Secretaries—General Hugh McLeod and Mr. P. Bremond, of ‘Texas; 
Mr. J. S. Horner, of Arkansas; Dr. A. P. Hayne, of South Carolina; Mr. John 
Rey; of Tennessee; Mr. William Colton, of Mississippi; Mr. W. C. Hewitt, of 
Virginia, and Mr. A. Levison, of Louisiana. 

eneral Lamar, upon taking the chair, made the following remarks: 

GenTLeMeN oF THE Convention: Having been ree eee called to my 
present position, I have no remarks to offer you adequate to the occasion. [ 
shall have to content myself, therefore, with a few extemporaneous and desultory 
observations as they occur to my mind at the moment. The great purpose for 
which this cunvention has assembled are familiar to you all. They are equally 
comprehended by the intelligent and enlightened portion of the whole American 
people. Any attempt, therefore, on my part, at a formal and elaborate exposi- 
tion of these motives and purposes, would be superfluous, and a useless consump- 
tion of time. Suffice it to say that our purposes, our motives are pure, exalted, 
holy, and just, and that we are driven to our present post from a stern necessity 
of self-preservation ; and he who would impute to this assembly any other mo- 
tives than those openly avowed, he who would ascribe to us any other objects 
than those of’ virtue, patriotism, and improvements within the limits of the Con- 
stitution, is a defamer and a recreant to truth, and deserves the reprobation of 
every virtuous mind. Neither do I say that it is at all necessary for me to anti- 
cipate any of the measures or actions of this assembly. There is, however, one 
measure that stands so prominently and pre-eminently over all the rest, that [ 
would hardly be excusable in passing it by in silence. 1| refer to the Pacific rail- 
road, an enterprise gigantic in its nature, but within the limits of our resources, 
and one which, when accomplished, will be attended with benefits not only to 
New Orleans, but to the whole country, fully commensurate with the magnitude 
of the enterprise. I do not feel m called upon, nor does the occasion require 
me to say anything more than simply to acknowledge the gratitude that I feel for 
the high confidence and honor conferred upon me—an honor the more table 
because it was so gratuitously bestowed—but one which I fear has been formed 
upon too high an appreciation of my capacity to discharge the duties before me. 
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And I would’be constrained by a sense of duty to decline the honor your kind- 
ness has bestowed upon me, were it not from a firm conviction that the same feel- 
ings that placed me here will also sustain me here, and that you will have the 
same liberality in overlooking any errors and supplying any deficiencies. So far 
as concerns a disposition to do what is right, I have no lack of confidence in my- 
self; for if there is a chord that is bound round my heart as durably as the spring 
of life, it is that feeling that vibrates at the name of my country. 

We are not entirely a homogeneous people. We are assembled here from a 
vast and widely extended country, each of us bringing our — our indi- 
vidual opinions, and local interests into our deliberations. e of the great 
purposes of this assembly is to extinguish these, and to unite in the same common 
action for the common weal of all. And in order to achieve this, it will be ne- 
cessary to discard all selfishness, prejudice, local interests, and conflicting opin- 
ions. And for the purpose of achieving this end, I appeal to the spirits that are 
represented on the canvass around us. Let their spirits animate us on this ocea- 
sion, and let us be inspired by their example. Therefore, my fellow-associates in 
one common cause, what return shall I make for the high honor which you have 
conferred upon me? We are here for the common weal of all. Let, then, all 
our dissensions have an end. Let our strifes cease. Let our motto be, “ For 
God and our country.” 

General Felix Huston offered a resolution to the effect that the aa of 
the convention be governed, as far as practicable, by the rules of the House of 
Representatives of the United States. The resolution was adopted 

resolution was read and adopted adding a marshal to the officers of the con- 
vention; and the president appointed to that office Mr. Campbell, of New Orleans. 

The secretary read letters from J. D. B. DeBow, esq., at Washington city: 
one to the mayor of New Orleans, transmitting documents for the use of the con- 
vention, and the other in regard to the duties assigned to him as chairman of the 
committee appointed by the Charleston convention last year to make investiga- 
tions and reports upon the various subjects for the consideration of the present 
convention. 

Some debate ensued as to whether the proceedings of the last convention at 
Charleston should be read or not. There being no copy of those proceedings 
present, they were not read. 

The secretary called upon the chairmen of the sub-committees appointed by 
the last convention for their reports. 

Mr. Pike, of Arkansas, chairman of the committee on internal improvements, 
had no report to offer, for which he apologized by saying that he lived in a State 
where there were no internal improvements, and that he had been unable to ob- 
tain the necessary information, for which he had written to various parties. Mr. 
Pike stated that he had, however, discharged the trust imposed upon him in refer- 

ence to the Pacific railroad, drawing up a charter, acts for State legislatures, 
and a memorial, all of which he had printed at his own expense, which he would 
present to the convention to-morrow. 

There were no reports from the committees on agriculture and education, nor 
from the committee on manufactures and mining. The chairman of the last com- 
mittee, however, was reported to be on his way to the city, and hourly expected. 

Genera] Huston, offered a resolution, which was adopted, for the appointment 
of a committee, to consist of two delegates from each State represented, to whom 
shall be referred all reports, resolutions, and unfinished business of the convention. 

The president named a special committee of three to select delegates to serve 
upon the foregoing general business committee. A recess of five minutes was 


taken for the purpose; at the end of which the committee reported a list of names, 
ree was subsequently so amended as to constitute the business committee, as 


Chairman, General Felix Huston, of Mississippi; Messrs. Coleman and Alston, 
of a wet 75 Keatts and Horner, of Arkansas; Leatherman and Ferguson, of 
Tennessee; McLeod and De Cordova, of Texas; Moore and Chilton, of Louisiana; 
Tanner and Hewitt, or Virginia; Hayne and Elliott, of South Carolina; Howell 
and Weston, of Maryland, and Howard, of Alabama. 

The following resolutions were read and referred to the business committee : 

By Mr. McLeod, of Texas, 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this convention, the deepening of the channel 
through the Atchafalaya bay, and the prevention of the present tendency to shoaling 
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within the harbor of Galveston, will promote the interests of commerce between 
Texas and the rest of the Union, and expedite the transmission of the great west- 
ern mail to Texas, and becomes, therefore, a legitimate object of appropriation 
by Coane. 

By Mr. Hunt, of Texas, 

Resolved, That this convention recommend appropriations by Congress for suita- 
ble fortifications at the east end of Galveston Island, for the protection of the inlet 
and harbor of Galveston, and on the Gulf of Mexico, opposite the city of Galves- 
ton, for its protection. 

Resolved, That this convention recommend an appropriation by Congress for 
the erection of a marine hospital at or near the city 4 Gal veston. 

Resolved, That this convention recommend appropriations by Congress for the 
improvement of the inlet and harbor of Galveston, and also the removal of ob- 
structions to the navigation of Galveston and San Jacinto bays. 

By Mr. Estes, of Louisiana, , 

Resolved, That this convention recommend to the Congress of the United States 
an appropriation for the improvement of the navigation of Red river, 

Mr. Bemiss, of Louisiana, offered the following resolution, which was adopted, 
with a request that the president select such a person before the next meeting of 
the convention : 

Be it resolved, As all me things emanate from God, it is proper that this con- 
vention should invoke blessing of the Almighty upon its deliberations; for this 
a suitable person should be selected by this body to open this convention each 
morning with prayer. 

Mr. Stith, of Louisiana, offered the following, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the ladies of New Orleans be invited to attend the meetings of 
this convention, and that the gallery be set apart for their accommodation. 

The convention then adjourned till next day at 12 o’clock. 

Secoxnn Day.—The convention met at noon. The roll was called, and the 
divine blessing invoked by the Rev. Mr. Hooker, of Mississippi. 

The journal! was read and approved. 

Mr. Chilton, of Louisiana, made a tender to the convention of twenty-five 
copies of the Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, edited by the 
late John 8S. Skinner. The books were accepted. 

A letter was read from Messrs. Sherman, Wharton & Co., tendering the mem- 
bers of the convention the free use of their reading room, at the corner of St. 
Charles and Gravier streets. 

Rev. Mr. Marshall, of Mississippi, stated that as the hospitalities of the citi- 
zens of New Orleans had been and would be very numerous during the sittings 
of the convention, it would be better to wait awhile, and return a general bill of 
thanks for those hospitalities. Aree) 

General Felix Huston rose to apologize for his inabilty to serve as chairman of 
the genera} business committee. He also presented to the convention the apolo- 
gies of General Quitman, of Mississippi, for his inability to be present. 

The chairmen of the committees appointed by the last convention being called 
upon for their reports, 

Mr. Albert Pike, of Arkansas, made explanations in reference to his inability 
to report as chairman of the committee on internal improvements. He, however, 
submitted copies of the documents drawn up by him as chairman of the committee 
on the Pacifie railroad, and moved that they be referred to a special committee of 
one delegate from each State. He took occasion to say that he would, at some 
time during the session of the convention, make a defence of commercial conven- 
tions against the unworthy motives and inefficiency attributed to them by some 
people, as well as to express his views upon the subject of the great Pacific 
railroad. 

Rev. Mr. Marshall, of Mississippi, chairman of the committee on education, 
appointed by the last convention, stated that he would be prepared to make his 
report to-morrow. 

Ir. Dolbear, of Louisiana, offered the following resolutions, which were refer- 
red to the genera] committee : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this convention, Congress should make such 
annual appropriations as may be necessary to remove the obstructions at the 
mouth or mouths of the Mississippi river. 

Resolved, That the government of the United States is solicited to grant the 
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use of Fort Jackson to Louisiana or the city of New Orleans for the purpose of 
establishing a quarantine. 

Mr. Sinnott, of Louisiana, offered the following, which were referred to the 
same committee : 

Whereas, the State of Louisiana and other southern States are heavily taxed 
for the support of charitable institutions for indigent sick, the sum appropriated 
being barely sufficient to defray the expenses of those who are entitled to entrance; 
and whereas, they have been and are still heavily taxed by the admission of sea- 
men who, having lost or mislaid their protection papers, are thereby debarred ad- 
mittance into the United States marine hospitals, for the sup of which insti- 
tations the said seamen pay a monthly tax to the United States government, 
therefore be it— 

Resolved, That this convention recommend to Congress the revision or modifi- 
cation of the marine laws relating to the subject, providing for the admission of 
American seamen who may have lost or mislaid their protection papers, thereby 
preventing the said persons becoming a burden upon the charitable institutions of 
the several States. 

Mr. Jennings, of Louisiana, presented the following preamble and resolutions, 
and moved that they be referred to a special committee : 

Whereas, for the past two summers several of the southern States have been 
severely visited by that terrible scourge of humanity, the yellow fever, tending 
more than any other cause to cripple the energies, impair the prospects, and affect 
the commercia! as well as all other interests of the country, 

Resolved, That it is the opinion and firm conviction of this convention that all 
the States bordering on the Atlantic south of thirty-three degrees, and those on 
the Gulf of Mexico as far as the mouth of the Rio Grande, are bound by their 
commercial! interests and their future prosperity in this Union of States, as well 
as by the cause of suffering humanity, to establish, from the Ist day of July to 
the Ist day of November of each year, a rigid quarantine in all their seaports, 
and ordinary marine communication with the ocean. 

Resolved, That we do earnestly recommend the subject to the active legislation 
of the several States here represented, and especially to all the seacoast towns, 
that early action during the present season may be taken thereon. 

The resolutions were referred to a committee consisting of Messrs. N. R. Jen- 
nings, J. P. Todd, J. L. Riddell, and S. J. Peters, of Louisiana; C. K. Marshall 
and N. D. Coleman, of Mississippi; W. B. H. Howard and T. H. Watts, of Ala- 
bama; W. C. Dawson and J. i. Nesbit, of Georgia; H. Mcleod and James 
Lowe, of Texas, and P. M. Cohen, of South Carolina. 

Professor Chilton, of Louisiana, offered amendments to Mr. Jennings’s resolu- 
tions, which were referred to the same committee. 

Dr. McGimsey, of Louisiana, presented the following resolutions, with a short 
address to the convention in support of them : 

Resolved, That this convention strongly recommend the chambers of commerce 
and commission merchants of our southern and southwestern cities to adopt such 
a system of laws and regulations as will put a stop to the dangerous practice here- 
tofore existing of making advances to planters in anticipation of their crops, a 
practice entirely at variance with everything like safety in business transactions, 
and tending directly to establish the relation of master and slave between the 
yee and planter, by bringing the latter into the most abject and servile 

ndage. 

Resolved, That this convention recommend, in the most urgent manner, that 
the planters of the southern and southwestern States patronize exclusively our 
home merchants, and that our chambers of commerce and merchants generally 
exert all their influence to exclude foreign agents and factors from their respec- 
tive bodies, and from the purchase and sale of produce in any of our southern and 
southwestern cities, 

Resolved further, That this convention recommend to the legislatures of the 
southern and southwestern States to pass laws making it a penitentiary offence for 
the planters to ask or the merchants to make such pecuniary advances. 

General Huston opposed the resolutions. He belonged, he sqid, to that class 
who believe that the less we are governed the better it is for us. He was in 
favor of planters patronizing the market nearest home, but opposed to any legi 
lation that should undertake to tell them who they shall or shal] not deal with. 
Mr. Dolbear, of Louisiana, also opposed the resolutions with some vehemence, 
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and moved that they be laid on the table. The motion was put to vote and lost; 
and then, on motion, they were referred to the general committee. 

Mr. Forshey, of Louisiana, presented the following, which was referred to the 

eral committee : 

Whereas, the rapidly growing commerce of the city of New Orleans demands 
a corresponding increase of warehousing facilities, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention urge upon Congress the importance of extending 
the port of entry of New Orleans to the upper line or limit of the city of Jefferson. 

My. V. H. Ivy, of New Orleans, presented the following, which were referred 
to the same committee : 

Resolved, That it is recommended to the merchants of New Orleans to establish 
a line of steamers between this city and Liverpool or Bremen, or whatever other 
European port best justifies the enterprise. 

Resolved, That the convention do recommend to Congress to establish a naval 
depot or navy yard at the city of New Orleans. . 

Teesolved, at this convention do recommend to Co to pass an act to ap- 
propriate annually a sum for the deepening of the mouth of the Mississippi river. 

A recess was then taken, in order to enable the delegates to select a special 
committee upon the Pacific railroad. Upon reassembling, the following gentle- 
men were named as constituting said committee : 

Mr. Albert Pike, of Arkansas, chairman; Messrs. J. S. Preston, of South Caro- 
lina; C. A. P. Johnson, of Texas; W. D. Ferguson, of Tennessee; B. Musselman, 
of Kentucky; C. G. Young, of Louisiana; N. D. Coleman, of Mississippi; 
Boykin, of Alabama, and Lucivs Lamar, of Georgia. 

r. pet of Bossier parish, Louisiana, offered the following resolution, 
which was referred to the general committee : 

Resolved, That we consider the opening of the communication between the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific ocean, across the isthmus of Tehuantepec, under 
a contract with the Mexican government of the 6th of Feb: , 1853, and recog- 
nized by the owe | between said government and that of the United States, rati- 
fied on the 30th of June last, as a work eminently necessary to the commerce of 
the two oceans, of great national interest, and of the highest importanee to the 

rosperity of the southern and southwestern States, and we recommend those 
tes most interested in its beneficial results to extend toward it all the aid and 
support it may be in their power to grant. 
r. Estes, of Shreveport, Louisiana, offered the following, which were referred 
to the same committee : 

Resolved, That the convention recommend to each of the southern States hav- 
ing a seaport to encourage the establishment of a direct trade with Europe, either 
Wy exempting from taxes, for a limited time, the goods imported, or by allowing 

e importers an equivalent drawback or bounty, or by such other mode as the 
legislatures of the respective States may deem best. 

Resolved, That, to further this great object, Con be recommended to make 
such appropriations for deepening the inlets to harbors and for other purposes, as 
may be deemed necessary. 

Mr. Howard, of Alabama, offered the following, which was referred to the 
same committee : 

Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress to make an appropriation for the pur- 
pose of clearing away the obstructions in the Mobile harbor, and that we hereby 
memorialize that body to make such appropriation. 

On motion, the convention then adjourned. 








COMMERCIAL STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In the January number of the Review, some interesting sta- 
tistics of the detailed commerce of the United States with 
other nations, running back to the revolution, were furnished, 
which, in the February number, were followed by others 
showing the values in each year, with the amount of tonnage, 
revenues, expenditures, and debts. The subject may be con- 
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tinued from the report of the Treasury department just 
issued, and embracing the last commercial year. 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 1853-64. 
Domestic Foreign Total Imports. 
exports. exports. exports. 
Beta os cece ndcsecéodumeees $335,521 145,095 480,616 1,544,235 
Prussia...... eee eee eeeeeeeee se eeeeeee 0 een § 47.773 
Sweden and Norway....-+.++++ 1,085,602 39,324 1,124,926 515,178 
Swedish West Indies. eereeeeee 12,741 eeereeevee 12,741 92/590 
Denmark ....2.cccccccscccese 87,870 23,547 111,417 8,097 
Danish West Indies........+++ 928,924 34,026 962,950 286,044 
Hamburg....+++ssseseseeeess 2,255,519 618,761 2,874,280 2,322,971 
Bremen....cseseeessseseeeess 8,386,077 825,901 9,211,978 14,643,927 
Holland ........+e.+eseeeeee0+ 2,299,710 142,956 2,442,666 1,695,970 
Dutch East Indiés.......0.c0es 109,203 75,573 184,776 1,041,609 
Dutch West Indies ........-+s. 371,380 22,065 393,445 534,978 
Dutch Guiana........seesseee 53,745 7,678 61,423 104,236 
DE dues coaccscha eeeeeeee 3,848,890 1,158,004 5,006,894 3,462,241 
England, .....0000+c0eseee0+e01305111,708 5,563,631 140, 675,339 140,388,733 
Scotland ....csecessceccscecee 3,097,662 190,336 3,287,998 5,820,469 
DINE, 6 ieensed ce ote peenchocs 1,006,017 86,485 1,092,502 229,335 
Gibraltar. ....csecccessecesees 446,445 81,327 527,772 59,673 
Pe ibkns mcccascccoesiocecss ae 21,245 169,773 83,695 
PEE Sdewcasconscccceccces abhndhedni: s06eueer Ee x tdkene 
British East Indies.....-.0++e++ 567,193 69,219 ” 636, 412 5,378,321 
Cape of Good Hope.....++.++. 292,628 7,330 299,958 448,903 
British Honduras.......<++.++- 203,913 58,728 962,641 * 288,954 
British Guiana. eeeeteeeveeeeenre 718,096 1,153 719,249 47,489 
British West Indies.......+e+++ 4,756,398 153,277 4,909,675 1,126,417 
British American Colonies....-. 4,693,771 2,572,383 7,266,154 2,206,021 
Canada eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eeee 10,510,373 6,790,333 17,300,706 6,721,539 
Australia. ...ccseececceeeeeeee 2,999,635 149,444 - 3,149,079 214,202 
Falkland Islands. eer ee eevee eeeee eeeeeeveaee eeeeeeeve eeeeeeeeve eereeeee 
Other British possessions.....0¢ ssessoccs seeeeees sessesess 4,344 
France on the Atlantic......... 29,749,466 978,355 30,727,821 32,892,021 
France on the Mediterranean. « ed 218, 786 201,374 1,420,160 2,889,372 
French West Indies.........¢. "551,525 60,502 612,027 161,085 


French Guiana........seccces 100,148 685 100,833 29,618 
French possessions in Africa.... eene*teeeee eeneeeeee eeeeeeeaeenve ereeee 
Spain on the Atlantic..... eocee 1,390,348 ......-- 1,390,348 ” 538,504 
Spain on the Mediterranean.... 3,212,368 31,040 3,243,408 1,579,074 

eneriffe and other Canaries... 19,613 804 20,417 39,598 


’ 
Manilla and Phillippine Islands. 27,852 46,650 74,502 2,965,282 
Cuba ..-seccectecccerseeeeees 8,228,116 323,636 8,551,752 17,124,339 
Other Spanish West Indies..... 990,886 60,997 1,051,883 2,850 
fo So spelen. 127,150 23,715 150,865 243,592 
Madeira...... see eee tee een eaee 47,708 eeeeeeee 47,708 30,007 


Fayal and other Azores......++ 10,030 440 10,470 21,584 
- de Verdes...scccseccsses 30,037 2,208 32,245 8,985 
eeecesccecccsesececeesees 1,586,327 165,439 1,751,766 971,728 


Sat Vursercccccsccsencecenes 246,151 13,900 260,051 959,300 
BaPGMIA 2 ose coccccsccccccesss 188,305 2,020 190,324 85,676 
Tuscan ny... Serer enews eweseee 11,735 37,032 48,767 1,152,717 
Trieste and other Austrian ports. 1,697,319 206,290 1,903,609 741,919 
Turkey ..ccceccesecseceseseee 219,496 105,702 325,198 803,114 
Hayti....csscccceseccecseccee 1,880,187 329,538 2,209,725 2,357,252 
Mexico. ...-s.ecececseeseseees 2,091,870 1,043,616 3,135,486 3,463,190 
Central America....... ssctte Dae 58,345 308,884 2,360,422 
New Grenada.......seese0e0+ 855,254 82,052 937,306 1,478,520 
Venezuela. ......ceeeeecesesee 1,131,604 69,279 1,200,883 3,072,649 
Brazil... ...cccsscccececsesees 4,046,857 192,384 4,239,241 14,110,387 
Oriental ‘Republic of Uruguay. . 450,855 62,102 512,957 457,179 











Domestio Foreign 

exports. exports. 
Argentine Republic..........+- $658,720 $103,005 
a, ase erin clet tees 1,942,330 0550'998 
PGR ccctccsmececcecesactsecs, . GE 33,448 
CR n.o'n 09:0) Siemens 0c aveanes 1,293,925 104,163 
West Indies generally......++- 157,049  wesseees 
Europe generally... ...s00s.00 J eecccces 
Asia generally ...sssecsswseces socsseees 
Liberia....... Corecceerececcce sessceces secccese 
Pa ff ema, tos cose veveee 1,716,924 88,048 
South America generally....... 47,241 109,308 
South Sea Jolandé coc acces scene 886,779 66,036 


Wn. 5 cee ccedéneees ceees of 
Pontifical States.......sseeessss 
Gs Deccnee: ccccronul 
Pacific Ocean....sscccccccsece 
Atlantic Ocean........+se0eses 
Indian SP epee eee 


FABER. cc cccrsceseccsoocceocss 


eee terres eeeeeeee 
eee eeeree eeeeeees 


1,560 


eeerreee 


eeeeeeeee 


Sandwich Islands.......... eee cedaenand ** 55,891 
Northwest Coast........++.. ae eccmeaewe ceeebece 
Uncertain Places. .seeseseceees eee teeneee eeneneene . 
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Total 
exports. 
$761,725 
2,193,259 
685,155 
1,398,088 
157,049 
5,050 
200 


1,804,972 
156,549 
952,815 


eerereeee 
eeeeeeeere 
eeeeeeere 
eeeeeeree 
1, 
eeereneee 


Imports. 
$2,144,971 


1,005,406 
506, 
, 


1 386 560 


10,103 
57,534 


"119,130 





Total . ocscsece 


se eeeeeees 252,047,806 23,748,514 275,796,320 301,494,094 








Commerce of each State and Territory, from July 1, 1853, to June 30, 1854. 
VALUE OF IMPORTS. 


VALUE OF EXPORTS. 


Domestic Foreign Total Ame- In Ameri- In foreign 
States. produce. produce. rican and can vessels. vessels. Total. 
foreign pro- 
duce. 

- SEPP re $6,930,081 $659,010 $2,589,041 $1,088,857 $1,323,048 $2,361,900 
New Hampshire............ 913 118 1,081 27,257 7,248 84,505 
ans 40<cacegeascuin $10,078 1,185,166 1,445,244 $87,279 .......5- 837 
Massachusetts. ............ 17,895,783 3,542,766 21,488,504 30,141,034 18,422,754 48,563,788 
Rhode Island.............. 426,046 18,935 439,981 308, 129,217 437,972 
Connecticut .............+. 721,307 18,268 739,575 546,970 16,007 
RE A See 105,551,740 16,982,906 122,534,646 145,750,943 49,676,990 195,427,983 
RE PE BENS os <thsies 2; 685 8,286 8,971 
Pennsylvania . ............ 9,846,810 257,606 10,104,416 12,991,511 8,867,795 21,859,306 
Diicccccctmmcesspian 0 Pr ee ST Gabcncesas SEneps sna ba akeasana 
aero 11,655,250 127,382 11,782,682 6,081,192 756,860 6,787,552 
District of Columbia........ MD ccctasnce 87,992 SS eee 48,108 
,  - RES EE SS eRae 4,752,218 1,980 4,754,148 722,129 554,087 1,276,216 
North Carolina............. $391,807 ........ 891,897 214,860 97,778 312,633 
South Carolina............. 11,982,308 12,708 11,995,016 1,892,958 318,482 1,711,885 

Riles cdcish bbee<te 4,307,675 T 4,808,375 183,996 152,955 336,951 
| a een © oo (Se ee 964, 16,522 12,447 28,969 

a eee 18,911,612 ......... 18,911,612 187,828 587,782 725,61 

oo —r deakoeceske 656 275,265 60,931 Te ses 1,968,065 14,422,154 

Te ancomabiansesee borpaseas” ‘ecgqgpeebl wocsesaiad* ’ “Vtgeee” Ureseanee 
BOND: cccctesebdsdcceds cocssecsee cpbebssds  cocccedbes -cocbedes se! Sn sdtigee oes bMbs ses 
BOE oc ccc ckccbeddccess cscodudbee sachaened  ccoccésace <oeggceses pe gsmenns, ose athe. ¢ 
SN chic ses Heepas hes obo 748,004 1,580 744,584 556,974 283,108 790,084 
BOE. «0c ccctdicoccess. socage tebe eubbesed) eceecistes ccsastegse ccccceces coceeenne 
Michigan .... ...c0.c0--00s 405,181 29,314 434,495 204,286 ......... 204,286 
SEES oc cttaduedbtdessse TS... ivsees 297,046 71,421 7,923 79,344 
MRK dines caukuptie ccus 762,448 001 1,814,449 125,480 105,943 231,423 
COTM 2... coecvdeccks 840,912 187,739 978,651 2,015,377 8,824,087 5,889,414 
iis ni vndices nese see 42,797 120 GEE. wvecceo css 48,932 48. 
Wa con cdatndnetccee TED. scchovsts 30,464 45,641 8,583 49,174 
GIs cnc ctbebnedecces cascens dau credsceee Seeterscve 740 104 844 
California, not rec’d in time. 1,843,064 1,101,680 ........2.  cecceeeeee sentences 8,068,287 


258,390,870 24,850,194 275,796,320 215,376,278 86,117,821 804,562,881 
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TONNAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Years. Registered. Enrolled. Total. Poh Steam.* Coasting.* Ood Ma’k'l 





fishery.* mi, 0 a 
1940.4... 1,488,941 1,895,073 8,834,015 |! 180,186 462,394 1,730,410 0 78 
ge 1,585,711 1/949,748 8,585, 454 || 146,016 525,946 1,755,796 58,111 
1861. -.....: 1,726,307 2/046, 128 8,772,489 || 191,644 688,607 1, 854, 817 er ab 50, 589 
1852........ 899,448 2,288,992 4,188; 440 || 198, 797 2) 008/021 102/659 72,546 
1983........ 2) 108,674 2/308, 836 4,407,010 || 193, 208 Bie 2'184,256 109,227 59,850 
es... "888,819 2/469,083 4,802; 902 || 181,901 676,607 2,278,900 102,194 85, 041 
Number and class of vessels built in the United States, and their 
tonnage: 
Fy : . ] 
3 . Bs = 3 
Years. 3 z g Zé Zz a 
" s 2 2 2 S 
&. 
SS Bs ¢ § E 
n © om @ a > - 
1815....... seseccsecees 186 24 681 Q74....4. 1,814 154,624 39 
TRIG. cccccsececcssces.. 16. tae TOL GBR coccee 1,08 131,668 04 
WBli.cccccusecemccses 34 86 559 394...... 1,073 96,993 37 
Wes cceedetvcccscuss. & 85 428 _3382...... 898 82,421 20 
IAB. 66 owes pneeepcocne.ian 82 473 242...... 850 79,817 86 
UBWD.cccccocccosssocscce Bh 60 301 152...... 534 47,784 O01 
Deidetocascss cvcechs, an 89 248 127...... 507 55,856 01 
VOMD, .ccccccccccnsccces GF 139] “O60 168 .,-... CB 75,346 93 
WEES. cocccccoccecccese SS JOT Bab 165 15 622 75,007 57 
BEacbcsccccctcces «oes 56 156 377 166 26 781 90,939 00 
BED iti dio 6 csv car on desice 56 197 538 168 35 994 114,997 25 


1826. .ccsecccccececeeee Tl 187 482 227 45 1,012 126,438 35 
1827... ce ececeeeveseees 55 153 464 241 38 934 104,342 67 
1828......+ csscceceoees 73 108 474 196 33 884 98,375 58 
UBW...csceceeeeceeveee 44 68 485 15 43 #785 77,098 65 
USRO...ccccoccccnsccse 2 56 3 WG 37 G37 58,094 24 
TSB1...ceccceces coccee C2 6 6 6HGUCRNGC SCC 85,962 68 
1832......ceeeeseeeeees 1392 143 568 122 100 1,065 144,539 16 
1833 ...cccececceceesees 144 169 625 185 65 1,188 161,626 36 


1834....++++- ccecccees - 98 94 #497 180 68 937 118,330 37 
WBB6..ccccccccccccccsee 2S SO BOL 100° 30 507 46,238 52 
1836... cccccccevere oes 938 G5 444 164 124 890 113,627 49 
WBF ncccscccccswccees GF T2 SOT 168 135 949 19a Ge7 
1838...... Seccccces oe 66 79 501 153 90 £898 113,135 44 
1839... occccceess eeooee 88 89 439 122 125 858 120,989 34 
1840.....ccccocccceeeee 97 109 378 224 64 872 118,309 23 
] TB41.. cceccecccecees --- 1144 101 310 157 #78 762 #8 118,893 71 
f TBAB i. ccccccccccwccese 116 91.273 44 137 1,021 129,083 64 
1843... .eeceecees seceee 58 34 138 173 79 482 63,617 77 
1844... ccccscccccocees - 3 47 204 279 163 766 103,537 29 


1845... .cccccccsccccsees 124 87 322 342 163 1,038 146,018 02 
1846.....ccceeceeeeeees 100 164 576 355 225 1,420 188,203 93 
WB47...ccecececeeseeees 151 168 689 392 198 1,598 243,732 67 
T848...ccccecececcceeee 204 174 TOL S47 175 1,851 318,075 54 
1849... ..cceecceeseeeee 198 148 623 370 208 1,547 256,577 47 


BOBO nccscceccccecs sows 247 117 547 290 159 1, 360 272,218 54 
TGB1....ctccvcccccccoeee VIL 65 . 522 B26 B33 I, 367 298,203 60 
1852.0 cc cccecsceess eoee 2D 86679 «6584 «628267 «= 259 1,444 351,493 41 
BOMB... ccccccccccccccee SR... OS Sl WA Fil 1,710 425, 572 49 
1854...0e2008- eoeceeeee 334 112 661 386 281 1,774 535, 616 01 





* Included in total’ 
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OUR GULF STATES AND THE AMAZON.—NO. Il. 

It has been matter of surprise that an European population 
should have been lingering on the banks of the Amazon for 
centuries. And if we consult the narratives of travellers and 
notes of actual settlers for years long past, they teach us that 
the climate, soil, timber, animal and vegetable life are not 
such as to encourage the laboring white man. We find less 
industry among the whites of the present day than was known 
among the Portuguese and Spaniards at their first settlement. 
A large number of whites have passed by the mouth of the 
Amazon and proceeded to the south temperate zone. Spain, 
France, and Portugal have been drained of some surplus popu- 
lation by Chili, South Brazil, and the Argentine confederation. 

The experience of a single India-rubber-gatherer affords 
ample evidence that the Amazon valley has not remained 
almost a wilderness for ages by mere accident, but from phy- 
sical causes, which drove the white man to the coast and to 
the mountains. 

Along the main trunk of the Amazon it is the most delight- 
ful country for the blacks. They leave the heated sandy path 
through the desert of Africa and paddle their canoes on the 
warmest river roads on the surface of the globe. 

In the gulf States of our Union the laboring white man may 
follow the plough under a temperate climate, cultivate the 
earth scientifically with his own hands, work at the loom or 
the anvil, tend herds of horned cattle, sheep, and horses, and 
reap from lands yet undeveloped the bread and potato crops. 

he most laborious life of man is that of war. It was the 
patriotic citizens of these States who first dropped their profes- 
sions, occupations, and trades, shouldered their muskets, and 
marched by day and night through dangers and harassing dif- 
ficultjes into the heart of the enemy’s country. 

When New Orleans was threatened by a powerful British 
force white men dug the trenches, placed the cotton bales, and 
handled firearms successfully on the banks of the Lower Mis- 
— Again, we find the wild aborigines have been sub- 
dued by the more intelligent race. 

A navigable river flowing through parallels of latitude, bear- 
ing on its bosom productions of the ~ 4 is. the most econo- 
mical way for the transportation of articles of trade. Plank 
and macadamized roads and canals pay toll, but the railways, 
so expensive to the builders, only pay freight and passage 
money. 

New England railroads extend beyond the borders of those 
States into New York on the west and Canada on the north— 
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both rivals, and neither possessing an extensive agricultural 
inland district of country. The system of railroads there is 
nearly completed, and the farming resources may be said to 
be already developed. 

Penns Wenie has stretched her iron arm from the Delaware 
to the Ohio river, forming a link in that great chain of rail- 
road through the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, connect- 
ing Philadelphia with St. Louis; thus making a gigantic stride. 
Two more like and they will have crossed the continent. 

Next to the Pennsylvanians the Georgians come on the track. 
They have worked manfully within a few years, and in the 
race for the trade of the valley of the Mississippi are ahead, 
reaching the southern Atlantic States. With one arm in Ala- 
bama to link with that chain which may soon be completed be- 
tween Savannah and Vicksburg, the other is stretched towards 
Nashville, Tennessee, and pointed in a fair way to rival the 
northern roads in the trade at the head of the “Father of Waters.” 

Florida, as a gulf State, has great advantages in her front 
on the Atlantic, and in a vast, rich, and productive country to 
the west. 

Suppose the projected railroad from Austin city to Jackson- 
ville was built ; how much would it enhance the value of pro- 

y and benefit the interest of the statesman, the planter, 
the merchant, the manufacturer, or the artisan? 

Internal improvements concentrate our population, give 
strength and security to our frontiers, develop the resources 
of our own soil, and spread the wings of commerce over the 
broad ocean and distant inland seas. 

It is for the interest of all the States of the Union to build 
emporiums at as many points on the sea shore as possible. 
We are not wedded to the idea that there is to be but one 
commercial metropolis on the Atlantic side of this continent, 
but believe the time will come when each State having seaboard 
will have its own direct trade with foreign countries. There 
is mineral wealth in our gulf States, and the probability is 
that the gold of California and the silver of Mexico will be 
received on this side by a road through El Paso Gap. 

Afier the gallant and accomplished Perry opened the new 
era in the commercial world, ‘so cheering to the christian 
statesman,” his vessels returned home to the Pacific coast of 
the United States. Leaving Hong-Kong the Mississippi 
steamed to Japan, Sandwich Islands, and San Francisco in 
forty-three days’ run. 

The transit by railroad from San Francisco to Jackson- 
ville, in Florida, could be made in ten days, thence 
to Liverpool in fourteen days. The journey, then, from Hong- 
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Kong to Liverpool, by way of the southern route, might be 
accomplished in sixty-three days. 

It is wrong to excite the imagination by reports of large 
Inmps of gold, diamonds, and gum-elastic, said to be some- 
where in the Amazonian wilderness, where the climate is 
sickly and where the aborigines are savage and warlike, with 
a fair proportion of beautiful tigers and enormous boa-con- 
strictors.— National Intelligencer. 

TALLAHASSEE, January 1, 1855. 


COMMERCE OF FRANCE. 


With France the United States conduct a larger commerce 
than with any other European power except Great Britain. 
Before the revolution it was little or nothing. The treaty of 
alliance of 1778 did not produce that close commercial affinity 
which was anticipated. 

The French West Indies were governed by the same illiberal 
policy as the English. The latter was willing that the United 
States should have the product of the plantations if her own 
vessels could carry them, but France monopolized these produc- 
tions to herself, though willing that the island should be supplied 
by America with what she could not herself supply. During 
the wars of Europe it was found absolutely necessary to hold out 
free trade with the French colonies, and this trade was offered 
to be guarantied to the United States, on condition that by a 
new compact the islands were guarantied to France. The 
proposal was declined. 

The commerce of the United States with France and de- 
pendencies shows as follows: 





Imports from Exports to Imports from Exports to 

Years. ance. France. Years. France. France. 
OE, 0 cnace $20,288,017 $12,653,635 |) 1830....++. -. 28. $11,806,238 
1800....... 9,644,323 5,163,833 || 1840....... 7,908,127 "22,349,154 
BB des Sei cteseses 21,072,747 || 1850....... 27,636,265 20,183,094 
MQ csco temecsecces 137,630 || 1853.....++ 33,525,999 27,044,479 


1821....... 5,900,981 6,474,718 || 1854....... 35,972,396 32,860,841 


The annexed remarks from the United States Economist 
treat with historical wideness, and states, in detail, the whole 
subject of French commerce with all the world. 


GENERAL COMMERCE. SPECIAL COMMERCE. 
Imports. Exports. Total. Imports. Exports. Total. 
1846.... 1,257,000,000 1,180,000,000 2,487,000,000 }} .........002 sesescceecce ssewecesacce 
1847.... 1,847,000,000 1,271,000,000 2,614,000,000 976,000,000 891,000,000 1,867,000.000 
1848.... 862,000,000 1,153,000,000 2,015,000,000 556,000,000 884,000,000 1,390,000,000 
1849.... 1,142,000,000 1,428,000,000 2,565,000,000 780,000,000 1,082,000,000 1,812,000,000 
1850.... 1,174,000,000 1,531,000,000 2,705,000,000 771,200,000 1,834,000,000 1,954,600,000 
1851.... 1,157,700,000 1,629,000,000 2,786,700,000 733,900,000 1,264,600,000 1,998,500,000 
1852.... 1,488,400,000 1,681,000,000 3,119,400,000 929,300,000 1,804,800,000 2,284,100,000 
1858.... 1,716,840,000 1,964,200,000 8,681,040,000 || 1,161,050,000 1,484,736,000 2,595,786,000 
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By this return, which shows the whole inward and outward 
commerce of France, according to official valuations fixed in 
1826, and which therefore represent relative quantities rather 
than values, it appears that the revolution gave a great check 
to the importations, but through the bounties of the provincial 
government, accelerated the exports of French goods. The 
special trade, or that which embraces imports for French con- 
sumption, and exports of French articles only, was, it appears, 
more powerfully affected than the general commerce. The 
imports for French consumption declined nearly one half in 
the year of the revolution, and have, under the empire, nearly 
doubled. On the other hand, the exports did not materially 
decrease in that year, and have since increased 80 per cent., 
while the general commerce increased but little, until the re- 
turn of confidence after the coup d’etat. The general conster- 
nation and desire to sell, in 1847, accelerated the exports, which 
were further impelled by the ten per cent. bounty on exports 
by the government. The proceeds of sales were generally 
hoarded instead of being invested in produce for manufacture 
or goods for consumption. The transit trade across France 
does not appear to have recovered so rapidly. It was as 
follows :— 


Imports. Exports, Total. 
SI hides ot comane «+. 367,000,000 280,000,000 647,000,000 
1848..... Sbecwcdeccedscoesnes 306 , 000,000 319 ,000 ,000 625 , 000 , 000 
STE dis dhs chadbinasde posse 377,000,000 390,000,000 767,000,000 
1852... .-eceeeeeecrscceereeeee 509,100,000 376,200,000 835,300,000 
GPR ccc se i ghes cc cbis dace’ 555,790,000 529,464,000 1,085,250,000 


The result shows very favorably for the revival of confi- 
dence in France under the empire. The severe blow which 
the anarchists, who called themselves republicans, gave to 
security of property and the rights of labor, caused industrial 
interchanges to shrink within a very narrow limit. The con- 
fidence imparted by the rule of the emperor, whose style of 
government seems suited to French tastes, has caused the trade 
of France to stand 80 per cent. higher in 1853 than in 1848. 

Not only did the industry and commerce of France hail in 
the government of Napoleon the conviction of security, but 
they also recognized in him a ruler deeply imbued. with those 
commercial peg to the application of which, since 1842, 
England undoubtedly owes the prosperity which she has en- 
joyed during the last 13 years. The long peace which has 

een maintained since 1815 has given to the commercial 
principle in France a development which enables it to triumph 
over the old military element which was carried to such ex- 
cess under the first Napoleon. It is undoubtedly the case that 
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the government of the present emperor recognizes the neces- 
sity of adapting the commercial policy of France to the exi- 
gencies of a commercial age; but he comes to the throne under 
peculiar disadvantages in that respect. The free trade senti- 
ments which had possessed the governments on both sides the 
channel, after the American war, and which led to the short-lived 
free trade treaties between England and France, and the latter 
country and the United States, were swept away before the 
fierce national animosities that sprung up with the revolution, 
when France, during 25 years, contended single handed with 
Europe. The continental system of the first Napoleon -vas, 
probably, one of the necessities of his position, and it failed as 
all such projects must fail, The manufacturing industry of 
France could not prosper when there was no power to on 
chase its products. If the million of French conscripts which 
filled the marching columns of the empire, had been at their 
agricultural homes, producing wealth, there would have been 
a demand for manufactures that would inevitably have stimu- 
lated home production better than any government action. The 
youth of France were kept in arms; prejudice against enemies’ 
goods existed through more than a generation. No govern- 
ment since has been sufficiently enlightened or strong enough 
to change the policy. The soe emperor represents the 

lory of the empire, but he also represents that sentiment of 
+ ed that possessed France under the first Napoleon. 
France now has need of that commercial freedom without 
which there can be no progress; and Louis Napoleon advances 
in that direction with the exceeding caution that the case and his 
own position requires. Nevertheless he does advance : prohibi- 
tions are removed, and duties modified. The harvests of France, 
last year, were short to a degree that has heretofore not failed 
to cause the greatest disasters. The prompt action of the gov- 
ernment averted the peril, and with the return of abundance 
new impulse is given to industry by the removal of old restric- 
tions. When the commerce of France shall have attained, 
what it has hitherto never enjoyed, perfect security and free- 
dom, the world will be benefitted by its development. 

The imports of the year are valued at $326,200,000; the 
exports $$73,200,000. Of the former $220,600,000 were 
taken for home consumption, and of the latter $272,600,000 
represented French produce. The transit trade of the empire, 
i. e. the business of distributing the products of other States, 
is thus made of the large value of $226,600,000. The gene- 
ral comparison of the import and export trade of 1853, com- 
bined with the year 1852, shows a gain to the trade of last 
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year of $75,600,000. The value of breadstuffs imported in 
1853 amounted $19,200,000, against only $1,000,000 in 1842, 
and $800,000 in 1851. In 1851 the country distributed to 
other states, England being the principal, $19,000,000 in 
breadstuffs ; last year onl $5,800,000. he actual consump- 
tion of foreign breadstuffs by France in 1853 was therefore 
$13,370,000; while in 1851 net export was $18,600,000; 
but even with this drawback, the empire presents the extra- 
ordinary accumulated wealth in the trade of the year, of $52,- 
000,000. The commercial policy of France is justly com- 
plained of by English writers on political economy as a restrie- 
tive one, as ours was complained of from the same quarter 
until the enactment of the tariff of 1856. The balance sheet 
in one case, for the financial year ending 30th June last, pre- 
sents from page 384 of the last treasury report on the finances 
the following contrast with France: 


Products of other Domestic products 

States consumed. exported. 
PANO .c 00 00 vc cc cc ccccccccccesccessoees $220 , 600,000 $272, 600,000 
Wieihed Mahon: <acgs. ov ccesccedossvevece 251,071,352 213,417, 697 


Of the domestic industry of France represented in the column 
of exports, the following are the proportions of several of the 
leading branches : 


1852, 1853. 
Silkk fabrics... .cccscccccececccccsccccsccees $45, 200 ,000 $57 , 600,000 
COONS 20.200 ccccccceccccccccccerescescesos 30,900 , 000 32,800, 000 
MVOGUIEMS 20 csccccccscccccccccscnccececoees 25, 609 ,000 29 , 200 ,000 
Linens ..0 er cccecsecccccccccceccccccssccces 6,000,000 6, 800,000 
Gloves and hosiery. ...00+++esseccesscseccess 47,00,000 9,000, 000 
Wines 20.00 ce ccccwcccccccceccscccsesccccsce 17,000, 000 15,150,000 





SAFETY OF STEAMERS AT SEA—BY COMMODORE PERRY. 


My Dear Sir: A copy of your printed circular, bearing 
date the 1st ultimo, has been placed in my hands, and as it is 
possible that my acquaintance with the construction and 
equipment of ocean steamers, and more particularly those 
of the navy, may enable me to offer some useful suggestions 
upon the points referred to in that communication, and being 
now a passenger in a sister ship of the unfortunate Arctic, [ 
may venture the more confidently to express my opinions 
upon the subject, basing my remarks upon the character and 
qualities of this ship, and assuming that the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific are in all respects her equal. 

I may premise, then, by saying, that with respect to per- 
fection of vessel and engines, and the attention and skill with 
which both are managed, the excellence of the. arrangements 


6 
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for the convenience and comfort of the passengers, nothing 
more could reasonably be desired; and it only remains to in- 
quire whether any further precautionary measures may be 
adopted to give greater security to the lives of the passengers 
and crews. ‘To this question I remark that, in my opinion, 
further means can and ought to be resorted to. 

As to the route to be taken in the respective passages 
across the Atlantic, it may safely be presumed that, as the 
commanders of these vessels are alike Seatinguished for their 
nautical skill and experience, they should be considered the 
best judges upon this point; though many might be inclined 
to prefer, as a general rule, the track south of the Virgin 
Rocks. 

It may be asked what are the additional precautions to be 
recommended? I reply, that, irrespective of one of the 
leading objects which ine hitherto influenced the directors 
both of the American and English lines of mail steamers ply- 
ing between New York and Liverpool, (a most active rivalry of 
speed,) I would suggest a uniform system of a safe maximum 
pressure of steam, to be graduated downward at the discretion 
of the commanders. By such a rule an immense saving of 
fuel would be gained, and the overworking of the vessel and 
engines prevented; nor would the passages be generally 
lengthened more than twelve, or at most, twenty-four hours— 
in some instances they would not be at all prolonged—while 
in every case they would be accomplished with greater cer- 
tainty and consequent safety. Therefore, let the rivalry 
henceforward consist in transporting passengers with all rea- 
sonable speed, but with entire safety and comfort, the unavoid- 
able casualties of the sea, of course, excepted. 

Each ship should have more large Eotadi-es many, in 
truth, as can be carried outside—ready for lowering, and 
iu those parts from whence they could be conveniently 


launched. 
FRANCIS’S METALLIC LIFE-BOATS ARE DECIDEDLY TO BE 


PREFERRED. 
An organization should be established which would bring 


into useful employment, in times of danger, every individual 
in the ship, ae as well as those composing the crew. 
This organization should embrace a perfect system of mp a 

ing, manning, provisioning, and lowering or launching the 
a and of assigning to each one a station in all cases of 
running on shore, of serious collision, and speselly in the 
event of fire at sea—a catastrophe equally to be dreaded, and 
always to be guarded against by every possible care and pre- 
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caution. Your early knowledge of naval life will inform yu 
how easily and simply such arrangements can be perfected. 

In addition to the services of as many. boats as can be con- 
veniently carried, which in passenger ships of every descrip- 
tion are rarely, if ever, capable of accomodating all who may 
embark in these vessels, and hence the usual rush of all to 
this inadequate resort, it has been suggested by a yoga 
senger—Mr. mene y Evans, of New Bedford—that the saloon 
or mime | deck of this and other ships might be so altered, 
and in new ships constructed, to be made available as rafts 
for saving great numbers of people. 

I concur fully with Mr. Evans in the practicability of his 
plan, and have suggested some fitments to give additional 
strength and buoyancy to the rafts, without inconveniencing 
the deck. 

From my knowledge of the character and ark yom 
spirit of Mr. Collins and his associate directors, I feel we 
assured that everything will be cheerfully done to satisfy the 
reasonable wishes of the community ; indeed, there is no one 
more competent than Mr. Collins himself to decide upon 
measures tending to the greatest safety of the ships under his 
management; and I should not now put forth any sugges- 
tions of my own did I not suppose they would * kindly 
received. 

The foregoing remarks will in all respects apply, and with 
erate force, to sail ships employed in carrying large num- 

rs of passengers. 

I am, my dear sir, with great regard, your friend and obe- 


dient servant, 
M. C. PERRY. 
Tuomas B. Curtis, Esq., Boston. 


NOTES. 


There should be in each vessel carrying passengers two 
printed station bills—one for occasions of fire, and the other 
to be put in operation in case of disasters, when it may be- 
come necessary to take to the boats. 

These should be printed in blank, and contain as many 
numbers as there would probably be souls on board, say 
from 1 to 400, to be filled up anew at the commencement of 
each- passage. 

First. The officers and crew should have their stations as- 
signed to them, which should only be changed by changes in 
the crew, growing out of discharges, new enlistments, &c. 
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The remaining numbers should be filled, as far as practicable, . 
by inserting the names of passengers. 

To each number, or series of numbers, certain specific du- 
ties are to be assigned; and to make those duties falling upon 
passengers more me a mee to their habits and calling, they 
should themselves be allowed to select their own numbers, to 
be arranged on the first day of the passage, and it should be 
the duty of each person immediately to make himself ac- 
quainted with the duties and responsibilities which he has thus 
assumed. 

The nautical portion of the crew of the Baltic consists ex- 
clusively of purser and surgeon, of one captain, six mates, 
four quartermasters, twenty seamen, and two boys. The re- 
mainder of her complement is made up of those composing 
the departments of the engineer and steward. 

She ought not to carry less than ten large boats, six of 
which at the davits. Hence it is plain that to man all these 
boats the services of men from these two departments, as also 
the most active of the passengers, would be required. Thus, 
the latter would be employed in aiding to save themselves and 
the women and children; and hence the expediency of a pre- 
vious understanding of their respective stations. 

Supposing that this ship should have ten boats. These 
would safely carry 300 persons, with ten days provision of 
bread and water, oars, mast, sails, &c. On some of the pas- 
sages of the Baltic she has had on board as many as 385 per- 
sons; it is evident, therefore, that so large a number could 
not be accomodated in the boats, but those excluded might 
find room and equal safety on the proposed rafts. 

Now let us speak of the requisite equipment of the boats 
and in what manner they are to be provisioned. 

Each boat should be numbered, and provided with the fol- 
lowing enumerated articles: 

Rudders, oars, boat-hooks, double painters, (one long,) 
niast, yard and sail, two buckets, two lanterns, with a supply 
of candles and matches, one compass, a quadrant, and a Beer 
epitome containing the simplest rules and tables for obtaining 
the latitude by altitudes of the sun and north star; a small 
canvas bag containing hatchet, hammer, and nails, a yard 
of canvas, ten fathoms of ratlin stuff, palm and needles, some 
twine and spun yarn, two pliable tarpaulins, as also a piece of 
white muslin for a signal. 

It would probably be better that no other food than bread 
and water be put in the boats. All the bread, and at least 
half the water, to be contained in air and water-tight tin 
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cases; those for water holding each a pint, and for bread one 
pound—the biscuit to be ca of a size to suit the diameter 
of the cases. These cases, together with the quadrant, com- 
pass, lantern and candles, and canvas bag with its contents, 
might be conveniently kept, at all times, at sea, in the air- 
boxes at the after, or both ends of the boat—these boxes being 
fitted with a water-tight screw-plate at the top, about eight 
inches in diameter, and made in a similar manner to the mag- 
azine tanks used in the navy. The remainder of the water 
might be carried in eight-gallon kegs or breakers—the most 
convenient size for stowing under the thwarts. 

For each person there should be provided five pounds of 
biscuit in tin cases, and two gallons of water. These quanti- 
ties, if properly husbanded and regularly served, would sus- 
tain life, without any very extraordinary suffering, for ten days 
or more. 

The arrangements for those resorting to the rafts should be 
made in a similar manner. 

Cost of providing the above-mentioned supplies for ten 
boats and three hundred persons : 


GP Wrenicers, GL BL BU GRO cnc wncccccccccccccccccee $60 
10 compasses, at $3 00 each ...........-..--.---ee- 30 
10 quadrats PU OO MOE oon scctecevcne ston cou 40 
FR eae, Th WE OR ib btainctd cic ob vcsmedian’ 1 
1,500 pounds biscuits, at 6 cents, and cases .......... 95 
Water cases, and other small articles. ........... ---- 60 

OE WHEE on on ck ao adhe ee ee 286 





A MERCHANT OF THE OLD SCHOOL, 


Mr. Everett, in his memoir of the late Peter C. Brooks, 
esq., just published in the Genealogical Register, states that 
Mr. B. abstained, as a general rule, from speculative invest- 
ments. His maxim was, “that the whole value of wealth 
consisted in the personal independence which it secured, and 
he was never inclined to put that good once won again at hazard 
in the mere quest of extraordinary additions to his superfluity.” 
He never made purchases of unproductive real estate on a 
calculation of future enhanced value. He never directly or 
indirectly took more than legal interest. He could have 
doubled his immense fortune had he been willing to violate 
this rule. It is mentioned that he believed and ofien said that, 
in the long run, six per cent. is as much as the bare use of 
money is worth in this country. It was another of his prin- 
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ciples never himself to borrow money. What he could not 
compass by present means was to him interdicted. It is 
doubtful whether, with but a single exception, Mr. Brooks’ 
name Was ever subscribed to a note of hand. He shunned 
every transaction, however brilliant the promise of future gain, 
which required the use of borrowed means. Mr. Everett 
well remarks: ‘The bold spirit of modern enterprise will 
deride as narrow-minded so cautious a maxim; but the vast 
numbers of individuals and families annually ruined by its non- 
observance, to say nothing of the noven-dhiotie immoralities 
so often brought to light, to which men are tempted in their too 
great haste to be rich, go far to justify Mr. Brooks’ course. 
It is highly probable that, in the aggregate, as much property 
is lost and sacrificed in the United States by the abuse of 
credit as is gained by its legitimate use. With respect to the 
moral mischiefs resulting from some of the prevailing habits 
of our buisness community—the racking cares and the corro- 
ding uncertainties, the mean deceptions and the measureless 
frauds to which they sometimes lead—language is inadequate 
to do justice to the notorious and appalling truth.” 





COMMERCIAL PROGRESS OF ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


The following is a recapitulation, showing the grand result 
of the business of St. Paul in 1854: 


Groceries ...esevecccercccccrececccesesccsesesesess $96,500 $244,500 
Groceries, dry goods, and dealers in Indian goods....... 152,000 450,000 
Liquors... cccsccsscccccccccscceseseveses toceees ee eee 7,500 53,000 
Jewelry, clocks, &c....... oe reeccccescercccccsesccces 6,500 23 , 000 
Hardware, iron, &c..... everces eeceee eccccccces teoocee 43,000 85,000 
Books, stationery, KC...cescssessescccsccvesesseress 21,000 50,000 
Dry goods. ..0ecccecesseccecsccescscscccscccssceseees 115,000 251,000 
Fancy goods. ..-00+eesseecccsees eerccee eo eccccccece 4,000 15,000 
Guitigtenery, alte, Be. coc ncctdsccecens te errr ye 5,000 15,000 
Druggists «2.00 cscccccrccsctssnsccresecrsevsseseseses 37,000 99 , 000 
FUrmiture .. occ cccccccccccwecccccccccesecceceescees 8,000 41,000 
Auction and commission....... dccccy csbevcrccvedee oe 90, 000 
Tailors’ and clothing establishments.........+++++.-++. 59,000 148,000 
Stoves, tin-ware, &C.....e.esseeeee ut demat edb as 00-2 o Ke 57,000 99 ,000 
Shoe dealers and manufacturers .........+.- cocsccccces. 97,000 90,000 
Saddlery, harness manufacturers, and dealers in leather. . 8,400 28,000 
Forwarding and commission merchants. .....++.+++++++ 489 ,000 
TRGBRGES 0. ccc cc cc cccccccncccccccceenemeccceseccsces 3,556,000 

3,158 





657,400 5,799,500 








A glance at the above ey will show what St. Panl is in 
its mercantile capacity, and what manner of growth it has had 
since 1849, when its entire business amounted to about 
$131,000 only. 
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The importance of St. Paul, as a commercial point, was 
very early ascertained. P. Chouteau, jr., & Co., of St. Louis, 
had been among the first to erect here a warehouse, and as it 
soon became an indisputable fact that at this point was the 
head of navigation, the real business of the Territory, both 
from the interior and below, began to centre rapidly and 
acquire a firm stand here. Merchant after merchant threw 
open the doors of newly erected stores—the levee was crowded 
with the goods brought to fill them, and from the country all 
about came a still increasing demand for supplies. A business 
man, then, kept everything in his store—dry goods, hardware, 
groceries, liquors, fancy goods, and, in fact, a little of every- 
thing to gratify every want. 

As a class they were hard working, and industriously at- 
tentive to their business, and they did their work with their 
own hands. They were not ashamed to cut wood or haul 
water, or, in case of business being slack, to turn their hands 
to whatever of proper occupation offered. 

Trade grew apace, and, with the coming in of immigrants, 
the limits of the town increased. Energy and perseverance 
were visible everywhere. No one was idle, for labor was in 
demand, and too well rewarded to be slighted. The forest 
fell away as if by magic, and in its stead rose the humble 
homes of honest industry. Every saw-mill in the Territory, 
had all their supply been sent here, could not have furnished 
sufficient lumber to meet the demands of those who desired to 
build. Stores and dwellings were erected and finished with 
all the rapidity that unremitted industry could gain; and 
where one day the passer-by saw a pile of boards, and studding 
and scantling, if he passed that way the next, was pretty sure 
to see the frame of a small edifice up, and in a few days after 
that might be certain that it was inhabited. 

Later still, these temporary edifices have given way to 
stronger and more durable ones. Wealth has poured in; and 
where five years ago there was a virgin soil and anoble forest, 
a proud city stretches out, holding within its limits all the 
elements of refined civilization. Churches have been built, 
and the Sabbath bell sounds forth from above more than one house 
of God. School houses have been established, and hundreds 
of children are in attendance upon them. Costiy edifices of 
stone and brick have been erected, indicating that both taste 
and wealth are here. The loud scream of the steam whistle 
rises so frequently upon the air as to be disregarded, almost, 
except by those specially interested in the coming of steam- 
boats. The streets are filled with teams from the country, 
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bringing in produce or taking away supplies. Store after 
store has been enlarged to meet the increasing demands of 
business; and the year 1854 sees the city of Saint Paul rich, 

osperous, and happy, with the certainty that she is as yet 
bat airly entered upon the course she must inevitably run, 
and that her claims to consideration do not rest on any 
fictitious or ephemeral base.—Minnesota Democrat. 





GOLD—ITS RELATIVE VALUE. * 


When the discoveries of gold became well authenticated in 
California, and the actual receipts of large supplies placed 
the matter beyond cavil, a sort of panic seized the public 
mind here and abroad; an immense rise in prices of commo- 
dities relatively to gold was looked for, a fact which promoted 
speculation to a considerable extent, and induced many gov- 
ernments to consider the expediency of longer continuing the 
use of gold as a tender. The Dutch government rejected it, 
making silver the only currency. The commission of the 
French government, after considering the matter, advised no 
action. The United States Secretary of the Treasury advised 
the abandonment of silver as a tender. The idea seemed to 
be prevalent, that gold by becoming abundant, and much de- 
preciated in relative value, was to injure the property classes, 
annuitants and ereditors, for the benefit of the working-classes 
and debtors; and this undoubtedly would be the case, as far 
as any such depreciation should take place under the gold 
tender. Itis very evident, that as all wealth results from labor, 
that if a bushel of wheat, as an instance, should come to be 
worth in usual years $2 in gold, instead of $1, that all mort- 
gages on farms would be virtually reduced one-half. A cor- 
responding rise in all articles would consequently reduce the 
debts of existing governments one-half of their actual burden 
upon the people. It was nota matter of surprise that the 
creditor classes should take early alarm, and seek to avert 
such a result by prompt action. Hence the abandonment of 
gold, and adherence to silver in Holland. This view does 
not, however, seem to be justified by facts. That an enhanced 
supply of the precious metals will eventually cause a relative 
rise in prices, is no doubt true, but it requires a long time, and 
frequent fluctuation, to bring it about. Adam Smith remarks 
upon the affect of the first discovery of the American silver 
mines, that it was twenty years before they had any very sen- 
sible effect upon prices in England. The mines of Potosi 
were discovered in 1545, and one hundred years elapsed before 


* United States Economist. 
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the effect upon prices of their discovery was.completed, The 
average price of wheat per quarter in England, in money 
of the present time, was as follows :— 

12 years to 1416. ...25s. 94d. 12 years to 1560. ...10s. 6d. 
12 do 1451....21 3 12 do 1601....47 6 
12 do 1497....14 1 18 do. 1620....41 7 

After the latter period, there was no further. rise; but 
towards the close of the last century, there was a re-action 
and fall. The increased demand for silver by growing com- 
merce and wealth soon outran the supply, and silver rose 
instead of sinking in value. This operation in respect of gold 
has been very marked. In our article for April 17, 1852, we 
opposed this then prevalent idea of a depreciation of gold, 
as compared with silver, remarking as follows: 

‘It is for similar reasons that we regard with great distrust 
any speculation based upon a rise of property growing out of 
the enhanced production of both metals. A rise in relative 
values would involve a larger production of the precious metals 
than of other products of industry ; but the most rapid glance 
at national products will convince any one, that the exchange- 
able values of the commercial world increase with far greater 
af than do the precious metals, even from the newly 
opened sources of supply.” 

The present state of the markets and prices fully justify 
our distrust of any permanent immediate rise in the value of 
property, arising from the depreciation of gold. 

Mr. Newmarch, before the British Association, Sept. 23, 
read a paper, showing the actual production of gold since the 
new discoveries: 

“In the close of 1848, gold had first been discovered in the 
Sierra Nevada, but the quantity raised that year was scarcely 
to be taken into calculation, Since then, gold has been pro- 
duced in three different countries in immense quantities, 
namely in California, in New South Wales, and in Victoria. 
He had taken great pains to ascertain the quantities yielded 
by each, and having pointed out the methods taken, he said 
the facts might be relied on. The quantities raised in Cali- 
fornia were, in 1849, £1,370.000; in 1850, £8,000,000; 
in 1851, £12,500,000; in 1852, £12,000,000; in 1853; 
£12,500,000; and in 1854, his inquiries led him to believe the 
quantity would fall considerable short, not probably exceeding 
ten millions. From New South Wales they had, in 18651, 
£608,000; in 1852, £34 millions; in 1853, £24 millions ;.and 
in 1854, there was reason to believe that here also the produce 
would fall considerably short. As regards Victoria, the pro- 
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duce in 1851 was £600,000; in 1852, it was £94 millions ; 
in 1853, £11,388,000; and in 1854, the produce here also 
would fall considerably short. The total of these would 
amount to 75 millions, which had been added to the gold 
during a period of five years, and the produce of the present 
year would probably add 20 millions to that amount. Mr. 
Newmarch then stated, that for the amount of gold in Europe 
and America, previous to 1848, he was indebted to a work 
by Mr. Danson, whose labors in collecting the facts he highly 
eulogised, and who, he stated, had corrected the celebrated 
chapter of Humbolt, in his work on the history of Spanish 
America. From this, then, he took the gold previous to 1848, 
to be 560 millions. Well, then, he found that in California the 
new gold was 45 millions, or 8.16 per cent. of the whole quan- 
tity previously existing; in New South Wales, the quantity 
raised was 1.14 per cent. of the whole, and in Victoria 3.82 
per cent. of the whole, and that all the gold raised formed 13.12 
per cent. of the whole, or about 4 of the entire quantity.” 
The gentleman is probably mistaken in relation to the pro- 
duction in California, where it will, for the entire year of 1854, 
be at least as large as in 1853. The results in tabular form 
are as follows: 
PRODUCTION OF GOLD. 
California. New South Wales. -—————Victo 











Se ear £1,370,000 £1,370,000 
Gb obebcocee 8,000,000 “nr es ,000, 
ih cndtiecoces 12,900,000 £608,000 £600,000 13,708,000 
Bin ctiicdeccded 12,000,000 3,509,000 9,500,000 25,009,000 
EtG Aconcdeees 12,500,000 2,250,000 11,388,000 26,138,000 
ab 6 ecesed 12,000,000 2,000,000 10,000,000 23,000,000 
1 58,370,000 8,358,000 31,488,000 98,216,000 


Thus, with the close of the present year, the entire quan- 
tity raised will equal 173 per cent. of the whole quantity, 560 
millions, previous to 1848. It is obvious, as we have here- 
tofore had frequent occasion to remark, that the greater activ- 
ity in industry, and the increased markets for the precious 
metals, cause an immense demand for them. Thus the quan- 
tty ig to supply California and Australia alone in cur- 
rency bears a large proportion to the whole production. 
In this the views of Mr. Newmarch coincides with our owns 
He having noticed the fluctuation of gold and silver in France, 
as the standard under the law of 1805, said that he did not 
find, on a comparison of the value of the metals, anything to 
show that any alteration had taken place in the exchangeable 
value of gold arising from the increased imports; neither could 
he find anything in the prices of commodities to sustain any 
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such opinion. He noticed the commodities in which consider- 
able rise in prices had taken place, and showed that the rise 
was caused by other influences. Then, again, the great im- 
port articles of use had fallen within that period. No positive 
conclusion, therefore, could be come to whether the price of 
gold, as regards the exchangeable value of commodities, had 
risen or fallen in consequence of the recent discoveries. Was 
there any other direction in which they could go but for the 
operation of the gold discoveries?) Mr Newmarch showed, by 
the increase of the export trade of the country for some 
years, that in ten articles enumerated the increase per cent. 
was very great; and also, that these were articles the raw 
materials and workmanship of which was very considerable, 
such as silk, cutlery, &c. He showed that these increased 
quantities of goods had gone to the gold regions of California 
and Australia; and finally he showed that the increase in ex- 
ports from England alone, to those two countries, more than 
equalled in value the whole quantities of gold produced in 
both. Following up this view of the effects of the gold 
produce he showed ier those trades were first raised which 
were most directly connected with the gold discoveries, such 
as shipping and the trades connected with the products 
exported to those great fields, and the operations of the gold 
increasing wages: but he, in conclusion, forcibly expressed his 
opinion, that those discoveries had enabled England to go 
through a famine, and would enable her to go through a war, 
the difficulties of which had not been surpassed by those which 
surrounded her at any former period. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that because no marked 
change has yet taken place in prices, that such a change will 
not follow a continued large production of the metals ; for the 
production of silver has also esis increased. The profit in 
mining both metals is now greater than ever. It is true the 
mad excitement of the first discovery has passed, and probably 
will not be renewed; but the steady increase of regular oper- 
ators, with appliances of — and experience, will yield 
greater supplies than ever. Inasmuch as that gold is not con- 
sumed like those other industrial products of which it stimulates 
the production, the quantity at the service of commerce must 
accumulate, ever after it has been flowing from the great 
centres of commerce, into the remotest regions, and filling all 
the channels of trade. This is, however, a work of time, and 
subject to great oscillation in prices. 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST AND PENALTY FOR USURY. 


As the subject of a repeal of the usury laws is attracting a 
good deal of attention throughout the country, the following 
summary, from the Banker’s Magazine, will be found to be of 


interest. 


It may be considered as reliable, and differs from 


the statement heretofore published, and now in circulation ; 


Legal rate of interest, 
per cent. 


Maine...........6 
N. Hampshire. . . .6 
Vermont ........ 6 
Massachusetts... .6 
Rhode Island... . .6 


Connecticut... ... 6 
New York....... 6 
New Jersey...... 6 
Pennsylvania.. . . .6 
Delaware........ 6 
Maryland........ 6 
Virginia. ........ 6 


North Carolina .. .6 
South Carolina. ..7 


Georgia. .......- 7 
Alabama........ 8 
Arkansas........ 6 
Ps sac ébaes 6 
Mi scccnacded 6 
Indiana ......... 6 
D., «canch pod 6 
Kentucky........ 6 
Louisiana........ 6 
Michigan........ 7 
Mississippi... .... 6 
Missouri.. ....... 6 
Gls cadoc cas 6 
Tennessee....... 6 
Eo ou os aoe 8 
Wisconsin....... 7 
California ...... 10 


Penalty for violation of usury law. 
Excess not recoverable. 
Forfeit three times the interest. 
Excess may be recovered back. 
Forfeit three times the whole interest. 
Excess may be recovered by payers. 
Forfeiture of all the interest. 
Forfeiture of contract. 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 


Excess recoverable by payer. 
Contracts void. 


Do. 

Forfeit of all the interest. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 


Contracts void. 
Forfeit of all the interest. 
Defendant recovers his costs. 
Fine of five times the whole interest. 
Forfeit of excess of interest. 
Contracts for interest void. 
Forfeit of all the interest. 
No penalty. 
Forfeit excess of interest. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Liable to indictment for misdemeanor. 
Forfeit of all the interest. 
Special contracts—12 per cent. 
No penalty. 


There are various States that permit a higher rate of inter- 





est on special contracts, viz: in Vermont, seven per cent. may 
be charged upon railroad bonds. In New Jersey, seven per 
cent. may be charged in Jersey city and in the township of 
Hoboken, In Maryland, the penalty is a matter of some 
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doubt, in consequence of a late decision of Judge Taney, 
which does ‘not, however, meet the assent of the bar of Balti- 
more.* In Arkansas, ten per cent. may be charged on special 
contracts. In Illinois, the banks may charge seven per cent. 
and ten per cent. may be charged between individuals, on 
special contracts. In Iowa, ten per cent. is allowed on special 
contracts. In Louisiana, eight per cent. may be so charged. 
In Michigan, contracts in writing are legal to charge ten per 
cent. The same in Mississippi and in Ohio. In Texas, peed 
per cent. may be charged on special contracts. 





Tue Greatest Grain Port in tHE Woritp.—Under this 
head the Chicago Democratic Press has an article showing the 
astonishing increase of our inland commerce, and the rapidly 
augmenting power of the west. It then proceeds to claim 
that Chicago is the greatest grain port inthe world. In the 
following table, flour is reduced to its equivalent in wheat. 
The exports from the European ports are an average for a 
series of years; those of St. Louis for the year 1853, those 
for Chicago and Milwaukie for the current year, and those for 
New York are for the past eleven months of the same year. 
With these explanations, it invites attention to the following 
table : 


Wheat, In. Corn, Oats, Rye, Total, 

bush. bush. & Barley. bush. 
Odessa....++++ ececcecesees 3:600,000 delscep 1,440,000 7,040,000 
Galatz & Ibrelia..........+++ 2,400,000 5,600,000 320,000 8,320,000 
Dantzig.....- coeccescesese 6,080,000 ¢6ede0 1,328,000 4,405,000 
St. Petersburg......... oees ) opephe all kinds rr 7,290,000 
Archanigel.....scsssscesees ceoves ws peoceas 2,528,000 
i see eee eee ee een ee eee e eee eeneeee 6 eeeeene 4,000,000 
St. Louis......... coeses «++ 3,082,000 918,384 1,081,078 5,081,168 
Milwaukie. .......++6+ seeee 2,723,574 181,937 841,630 3,747,161 
New York.......++. seceees 5,802,452 3,627,883 9,430,335 


Chicago...+csssseceeeseeee 2,996,924 6,745,588 4,834,216 13,786,726 
“By comparing the exports of the different places mentioned 
in the above table,”’ says the Press, ‘‘it will be seen that the 
ain exports of Chicago exceeded those of New York by 
,296,293 bushels ; those of St. Louis by more than two hun- 
dred and fifty per cent.; those of Milwaukie nearly four hun- 
dred per cent. Turning to the great granaries of Europe, 
Chicago nearly doubles St. Petersburg, the largest, and ex- 
ceeds Galatz and Ibrelia combined 5,406,727 bushels. 
“Twenty years ago, Chicago, as well as most of the 
country from whence she now draws her immense supplies of 





* Under the decision of Judge Taney referred to, the taking of any rate of in- 
terest exceeding six per cent. renders the whole contract void—view of the judge 
being based upon the new constitution of the State. 
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breadstuffs, imported both flour and meat for home consump- 
tion ; now, she is the largest primary grain depot in the world, 
and she leads all other ports of the world also in the quantity 
and quality of ber beef exports! We say the largest primary 
grain depot in the world, because it cannot be denied that 
New York, Liverpool, and some other great commercial centres, 
receive more breadstuffs than Chicago does in the course of 
the year, but none of them will compare with her, as we have 
shown above, in the amount collected from the hands of the 
producers. 

‘*What a practical illustration the above facts afford as to 
the wonderful, the scarcely credible, progress of the west— 
what an index it furnishes to the fertility of her soil and to the 
industrious and enterprising character of our people—what a 

rophecy of the destiny that awaits her when every foot of 
fo long stretches of prairie, and her rich valleys, shall have 
been reduced to a thoroughly scientific tillage!” 





NERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATIOM OF ST. LOUIS. 


At an election held yesterday, the following gentlemen 
were elected officers for the ensuing year : 

President—Jno. 'T. Dovetass. 

Vice President—M. V. L. McCie.uanp. 

Treasurer—Tuomas Brown. 

Recording Secretary—James R. Larkin. 

Corresponding Secretary—Joun D. Srerintvs. 

Directors—C. M. McCune, Gro. Cotirer, Geo. P Doan, 
C. L. Rogers, Jas. H. McCutiocn, A. M. Waterman, Jas. 
Sirus, Jr. 


BOOKS. 


The number of volumes reported at your last annual meet- 
ing was 10,565, valued at $17,265 93. Since then, there has 
been added by purchase 781 volumes, costing $1,507 88, and 
by donation 597 volumes, valued at $1,005, or a gain of 
1,378 volumes, value $2,312 88. Total number of volumes, 
according to catalogues, is 11,943, value $19,578 81. The 
addition he purchase would have shown much larger, but that 
we were so unfortunate as to have ‘all of the periodicals of 
the previous year, yet unbound, in the hands of Mr. Hoean, 
the binder. When his establishment was destroyed by fire, 
on the night of the 19th of July last, we lost at the same time 
129 volumes of other works, but they were mostly of incon- 


siderable value. The books thus destroyed have been re- 
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ordered, and may be expected here shortly. The probable 
cost of replacing this loss will be about $550. 

During the year, 10,983 volumes have been issued to 870 
readers—a gain of 186 readers and 1,090 volumes issued ; 
but if an account had been kept of réaders who use books in 
the library-room only, the number of readers as given would 
have been largely increased, and the issues nearly doubled— 
the old rooms would not have contained the numbers that 
daily and nightly resort to the library, using the books there 
instead of taking them home, the excellence of the arrange- 
ments for the diffusion of light making it as easy to read by 
night as by day. 


COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS---COTTON AND TOBACCO. 








COTTON. TOBACCO, 

Years. Receipts. Exports. Receipts. rts. 
1822-’23..... $161 1959 $171,872 $16,292 »624 
1823-'24..... 141,524 143 ,843 25 , 262 25,910 
1824-’25..... 206 , 358 203,914 17,759 16,849 
1825—’26..... 249 ,881 259 , 681 18,242 18,231 
1826—'27..... 336,573 326,516 29,681 26,540 
1827-'28..... 295, 853 304,073 29,443 35,098 
1828-’29..... 268 , 639 367 , 736 24,637 25, 288 
1829-’30..... 362,977 351 , 237 f 28,028 
1830-"31...-. 429 ,392 423,942 32,098 33,872 
1831-"32....- 345, 646 358, 104 31,174 35,056 
1832-"33..... 403 ,833 410,524 20,627 23, 637 
1833-"34..... 467 ,984 461 , 026 25,871 25,210 
1834-"35..... 536,172 536,991 35,059 33,801 
1835-"36..... 495,442 490 , 495 50,555 41,604 
1836—"37..... 605,813 588 , 969 28,501 35,821 
1837-—38..... 742,720 738 ,313 37,588 35,555 
1838-"39..... 578,514 577,179 28,153 30,852 
1839-"40..... 954, 445 949 , 320 43 ,827 40, 436 
1840-"41..... 822,870 821,288 53,170 54, 667 
1841-"42..... 740,155 749 , 267 67 , 555 68,058 
1842-'43..... 1,089,642 1,088,870 92,509 89,891 
1843-'44..... 910,854 895,375 82,435 81,249 
18@4-"45..... 979 ,238 984,616 71,493 68 ,679 
1845-"46..... 1,053,633 1,054,857 72,896 62,045 
1846-"47..... 740,669 724,508 55,588 50,376 
1847-"48..... 1,213,805 1,201,807 55,882 60 , 364 
1848-"49..... 1,142,382 1,167,303 52,335 52,896 
1849-"50..... 837 , 723 838, 591 60,304 57,955 
1850-"51..... 995 ,036 997 , 458 64,030 54,501 
1851-’52..... 1,429,183 1,435,815 89,675 93,715 
1852-53 - 1,664,864 1,644,981 75,010 64,075 
1853-'54..... 1,440,779 1,429,180 48,905 53,043 

Total..... 22,644,558 22,599 , 661 1,467,994 1,451 , 926 








Upon the supposition that the average value of cotton and tobacco, for the 
thirty-two years above stated, may be fairly estimated at $40 per bale for the 
former, and $70 per hogshead for the latter, it would give a total value for these 
two articles alone of $1,006,580,517. 
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Commerce or Sr. Louis.—The statistics connected with the business of the 
city of St. Louis, for the last four years, reveal several very interesting facts. 
On some articles the amounts of imports have largely increased, while upon 
other important articles, as lead, beef, pork, &c., the falling off has been heavy. 
We copy a few of the leading items Fiapete into St. Louis, as we find them 


in a table published in the Republican : 
Articles. 1851 1852. 1853. 1854. 


Bale rope....++..+++«coil.... 34,941 42,905 67,231 49,921 
Beer....++eeese++sbarrels,... 11,62 11,685 4,556 4,001 


DOOOR. oc cccccgccces casks.... 17,781 12,852 10,943 9,962 
Barley ....++.++++-bushels.... 150,374 101,225 124,884 130,650 
CEM. 2 0.00100 9.400 9.00.0 Ds oo 00 1,475,748 755,458 1,048,120 1,784,189 
CNS. occ cencegece ¢ gg 98,568 119,770 108,512 120, 429 
i OT ee barrels.... 230,470 227,894 289,585 291,461 
Peaches, dry...+-..+++.8ks.... 20,573 11,749 20,109 3&,753 
Hemp ..... pe ovvecens bales.... 65, 500 50,885 63,562 73,825 
Bides.c ccicccccced number.... 101,197 100 , 284 97,992 72,483 
Pig iron....... soscees tons.... 6,612 9,176 10,114 13,491 
emerneoscowso sede sos 528,781 423 , 627 455,990 329 , 943 
Oats... ........++.-bushels.... 888,438 846,850 1,235,000 1,777,873 
Pork in bulk. .......++spes.... 812,475 530,855 554,104 471,901 
umeaeetesocm coerce ds.... 28 , 522 31,477 51,724 60 ,923 
Tobacco. ...........hhds.... 21,698 14, 488 10,445 9,907 


Wheat............bushels.... 1,839,558 1,689,438 2,981,378 2,340,217 
Whisky. ..........barrels.... | 50,275 | 69,940 | 73,513 85,377 
SR adtc ces wee sbales.... 1,731 1,248 2,214 1,048 





Cep Fisuine.—A young man who has enjoyed the sport of fishing on the banks 
of Newfoundland furnishes the Batavia Spirit of the Times with the following 
sketch of the modus operandi : 

** Fish here are all caught with hooks, and are taken from the bottom. Each 
fisherman has a strong line of from sixty to seventy fathoms in length, to which 
is attached a lead of a oo shape, weighing about five pounds. This, of 
course, is the sinker. From this proceeds the ‘ pennant,’ which is a cord about 
twice the size of the line, and is about three feet in length. To the lower end. of 
the pennant, and attached to it by a small copper swivel, is the ‘ craft,’ which is 
asmall stout cord about two and a half feet in length, having three strips of 
whalebone laid around it at the middle, where it is attached to the swivel of the 
pennant. The whole is then seried or wound with tarred twine. On each end 
of the craft is a smaller swivel, into which the gauging of the hooks is attached. 
The whalebone serves to keep the hooks about a foot apart, so there is little dan- 
ger of their becoming entangled with each other. 

‘*The men arrange themselves on the windward side of the deck, throw over 
their leads, and unreel their lines till the lead rests on the bottom. It is then 
drawn up so that the hook will be on the bottom with the down pitch of the ves- 
sel, and, with nippers drawn on their fingers to keep the line from cutting them, 
they lean over the bulwarks, patiently awaiting a bite, which is known a 
slight jerk on the line. They then give a sudden pull, in order to hook him, 
stand back and haul in the long line, hand over hand, until the fish is hauled up 
to the surface, when he is taken on deck, unhooked, and thrown into a square 
box, which each man has fastened by his side, called a ‘kid.’ The hooks are 
then baited and hove over again, and the fisherman, while the line is running, 
picks up the fish caught and cuts out his tongue. 

“Towards night the fish are counted out from the kids, each one separately, 
and thrown into a large kid near the main hatch, called the ‘ dressing kid. ’ They 
are counted aloud as they are thrown along, and each man is required to keep 
his own account, and report to the skipper at night, who keeps a.separate ac- 
count for each man on the log-book. The dressing gang, consisting of a ‘ throat- 
er,’ a ‘ header,’ a ‘ splitter,’ and a ‘salter,’ now commence dressing down. After 
passing through the hands of the first three they assume somewhat the shape seen 
in market. ey are then passed down between decks to the salter, who puts 
them up in kenches or layers, laying the first tier on the bottom of the hold, and 
building up with alternate layers of salt and fish till the kench reaches the desired 
height. e decks are then washed down, sails taken in, and the vessel an- 
chored for the night.” 
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Mining, Manufactures, and Internal Improvements. 


THE MINERAL WEALTH OF THE WORLD. 
No. 3.—SILVER. 


THE HISTORY AND STATISTICS OF SILVER IN ALL COUNTRIES FROM THE EARLIEST 
PERIOX TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

The chief sources of silver are three: Ist, in the native 
alloy of gold and silver. This, in the United States, is almost 
the only source from which silver is furnished—there being 
not a single silver mine within our limits. Still we produce 
as much silver from the above source as the whole of Sweden, 
Norway, and France together. The second source is found 
in the mines of argentiferous lead ores. The silver produced 
by Russia, Great Britain, the Harz, and by Spain is derived 
almost exclusively from silver lead ores. The third source is 
silver ore proper. 

In Europe the principal silver producing country is Austria. 
The average annual yield of that country is 108,256 marks, 
equal to 72,170 Ibs. Sweden yields annually about 16,971 
lbs. ° The average annual yield of the mines of Saxony, for 
the last fifty years, is about 59,798 lbs. 

The principal silver mines of Russia are found in the Altai 
mountains, and at Nertschinsk. These mines produced, in 
1834, about 1,262 pouds, equal to 45,558.2 lbs. avoirdupoise. 
The Russian poud equals 36.1054 lbs. avoirdupoise. Accord- 
ing to the most recent data, the mean exploitation of the silver 
mines of Russia, from 1840 to 1848 inclusive, was about 1,196 
pouds, worth 944,988 roubles. For the year 1848 alone the 
—— was 1,135 pouds, which contained 424 pouds of pure 
gold.* 

Peru yields annually about 300,000 lbs. troy of silver. Boli- 
via and Peru, from the earliest period up to the year 1845, 
had produced 155,839,180 lbs. troy, valued by Chevalier at 
$2,585,000,000. The provinces of Potdse alone has yielded 
up to the present time $1,200,000,000. The average annual 
yield of the Potése mines, between 1545 and 1556, was 
$11,590,000, when silver was worth six times its present 
value; so that the annual yield then was $69,540,000. Since 
the year 1625 the production has been on the decline, and the 
present annual yield of the Potése mines is only from $770,000 
to $960,000. In 1852 there were 1,800 abandoned silver 
mines in the province of Potése, and only 26 at work. In the 





* Tegoborski, Force Productives de la Russie, vol. 1, p. 296. 
7 
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remaining mining districts of Bolivia there were 2,365 aban- 
doned mines, and 40 at work. This is not because the mines 
are exhausted, but because of a want of good government. 

Chili was among the last of the South American countries 
to engage in mining. Under the Spanish dominion it produced 
but little. Of late years she has averaged 250,000 Ibs. per 
annum ; and the entire amount produced, up to the present 
time, is estimated at 4,357,456 lbs. 

In Mexico the Aztecs worked mines of gold and silver long 
before the discovery of America. Mexico is the greatest silver- 
producing country on the globe. The great silver vein of 
Guanaxuato, called by the Mexicans the Veta Madre, is the 
richest and most developed in the world. It is in some places 
200 feet wide, and has been opened at various points for a 
length of more than three leagues. The depth of the deepest 
shafts, in 1845, was 2,000 feet. The vein called Veta Grande, 
in Zacatecas, is from 25 to 75 feet wide ; but the veins of the 
Mexican mines in general vary from a few inches to six feet 
in width. The smaller veins are often very profitable to work, 
owing to their extreme richness. 

In 1821 the Mexican government, finding that there was 
not sufficient capital in the country to work the mines profit- 
ably, offered to allow foreigners to become joint proprietors 
with the natives. This offer was eagerly accepted, and the 
English, Germans, and Americans immediately commenced 
mining operations in Mexico. In 1829 there were seven Eng- 
lish companies at work, with a capital of $15,000,000. There 
were also at that time two German and one American com- 
yany. A great many other English companies were organ- 
ized during the silver mania; but all are now dwindled down 
to one, the United Mexican Mining Company, whose shares, 
on which £284 have been paid, are now quoted at £43. 
This company is now working only two mines out of from 50: 
to 100 which are included in their leases and purchases. 

The cause of this failure of the English in their mining oper- 
ations in Mexico is not owing to the poorness of the mines, 
for they are immensely rich, and probably capable of being 
worked to an unlimited extent without becoming exhausted. 
The most probable reasons of their failure, says Mr. Whitney, 
may be found: “Ist, in the want of concentration of their 
energy upon a few, and these the most promising localities. 
Some companies had hundreds of leases, and instead of select- 
ing one or two of the best, and expending their capital upon 
those, they tried to keep a great number of them in operation 
at once, and thus expended all their funds before arriving at 
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a positive result anywhere; 2d, the cost of transportation and 
want of fuel, and consequent difficulty of using the powerful 
steam engines intended to be employed in draining the mines; 3d, 
the attempts to introduce costly machinery and methods, which, 
after trial, were found unsuited to Mexican circumstances, and 
had to be abandoned; 4th, and chiefly because, instead of 
opening new mines on fresh discoveries, the Saree were 
principally directed to the working of those which had been 
previously, if not exhausted, at least carried down to a point 
where they ceased to be sufficiently productive to pay for 
working.” They sought out the old mines which had yielded 
immensely, and supposed that they would continue to do so 
in future. 

The English would often work a new mine down almost to 
the paying point, and then, becoming discouraged, abandon it 
for a new place. ‘These abandoned mines have since been 
occupied and worked by the Mexicans with great success. It 
is also said that all the skill of the English miners has failed 
to make any improvement in the old Mexican modes of pre- 
paring the ores and extracting the silver from them; and that 
the loss of mercury, used in the extraction, remains about the 
same that it was 200 years ago. 

In 1844, according to M. Duflot de Mofros,* only one-tenth 
of-all the silver yielded by Mexico was produced by the Eng- 
lish companies. M. Duport thinks that, so far from the Mexi- 
can mines being likely to become exhausted, they will con- 
tinue to yield in future'vastly more than at the present day ; 
and that the only obstacles now in the way are the high price 
of mercury, the want of skill, and, above all, the want of good 
government. We will venture to add, that the conquest of 
Mexico by the Americans—and this is certain to follow ere 
long—will make Mexico as much richer in silver production 
as the conquest of California has madc it richer, than before, 
in gold production. Mexico is now all that the genius of the 
Spanish race is capable of making it. It now requires the 
Anglo-Saxons to make it what it is capable of being, and 
what it ought to be. 

The whole amount produced by the Mexican mines, from 
the earliest periods up to 1845, was estimated by Chevalier 
at 162,858,700 pounds troy, equal to $2,412,302,000. The 
mines of Zacatecas began to be worked in 1548, and those of 
Guanaxuato in 1558, the Mexican process of amalgamation 
being invented about the same time by Medina. During the 





* Exploration du Territoire de l’ Oregon, vol. 1, p. 47. 
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eighteenth century the annual yield of the Mexican mines rose 
to $23,000,000 ; and the production reached its highest point, 
under the viceroys, between 1800 and 1810, just before the 
war of independence i in Mexico. Since the independence of 
Mexico, up to 1845, the average annual yield has been onl 
$12,000,000 in silver, and of gold a little over $1,000, 
Since 1850 the production has taken a new start, the annual 
production being greater than at any former period—the 
various estimates indicating a yield annually of $25,000,000 
in silver, and $300,000 in gold, the single province of Gua- 
naxuato furnishing about one-half of this sum.* 

There being no reliable data from which we could construct 
a table exhibiting the production of silver thoughout the world 
for an uninterrupted series of years, we give the following 
table, which we find in Mr. Whitney’s Metallic Wealth of the 
United States, as compared with other countries, e exhibiting the 
total amount of silver produced throughout the world for the 
years 1800, 1845, and 1850, in pounds troy, and also show- 
ing the relative quantity furnished by each country in per- 
centage: 














Countries. 1800. 1845. 1850. 
Russian Empire... 58,150 | 2.5) 53,000 | 2.4) 60,000 | 2.1 
Scandinavia .......eesjnccccsccesslecees 20,000 | 1.0 | 20,400 | 0.7 
EE A eee Te eee 32,500 | 1.5; 48,500 1.7 
NE oh cits ba dacwadecncdusse cee cis | 32,000 | 1.5) 3%,500|° 1.1 
PPM 0.0.0 0 cc cc cccccs dese vecsccesiocess 15,250 | 0.7 21,200 0.7 
Saxony ...ccceeeerees 141,000 | 6.0) 50,000 | 2.3 | 63,600 2.3 
Other German States. .|.........0s)e0005 2,000 | 0.1 2,500} 0.1 
REE... «opciones Ad v0.00 cxenedespee 81,500 | 3.7) 87,000 | 3.1 
ST nan sandndeedinvesian sinile sos 108,200 | 4.9| 125,000| 4.4 
UE Baca 0c sb cgb bbcode scdbsoccecléns se 7,500 0.3) 5,000} 0.2 
Bee, . o's 0 ces 0beisdecs cteceeos |. ones lee eeccesceelenese| 10,000 | 0.4 
GER Gs en ccnses eer 18,300 | 0.8 90,000 | 4.1 238,500 | 8.3 
Bolivia .....0c.cceseee 271,300 | 11.6 139,400 6.4 130,000 | 4.6 
PUR oie cc cece wesecs 401,850 | 17.2 303,150 | 13.9 303,150 | 10.7 
New Grenada........ 5,000 | 0.2 13,100 | 0.6 13,000 0.5 
BUGEL . de cvecccsocoves 1,900 lesens 600 | 56.6 | ) Ue 
| ECE “1,440,500 | 61.7 | 1,235,000 |.....| 1,650,000 | 58.4 
California and U. States ........... he aeea 300 j...../ 17,400 | 0.7 
Total for whole world..) 2,337,300 |..... 2,183,500 |: ooce| 2,817, 425 j.0-. 








A glance at this table will show how vastly the New 
World preponderates over the Old in aes to the production 
of silver; and that Mexico yields considerable more than one- 
half of all the silver produced in the world. The table also 
shows that the production of silver is slowly increasing. 





* Whitney’s Metallic Wealth, p. 180. 
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We close this extended paper by giving the following table, 
showing the estimated amount and value of all the gold, silver, 
and iron produced throughout the world in 1854. 





























} 
} Gold. Silver. Iron. 
*Countries. [ 1: / 7 
,lbs.troy.; Value. Ibs. troy. Value. Tons. Value. 
| 
ite | 
Russian Empire........... | 60,000) $14,880,000 58,000; $928,000} 200,000) $5, 000, 000 
Sr iaescscsecassscced 496, 3,500 56,000} 150,000} 8,750, 000 
lias in siden sais cathe bodigudle saaisdadad | 17,000; 272,000 5,000} 125,000 
Great Britain............. 100 24,800 70,000) 1,120, 000) 8, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 
FRE, SPSS SEB in IIE ls Ee ER Re 8 0, 7,500, 000 
I ain an 0 bation dna PS ER oe 80, 000) 480,000) 150,000} 38,750,000 
SENG So ccgebevcieGbeboves 6 1,488 30, 000) 40, COG nos cece] ecccacccece 
Ss atanvicatKseesess Pre Pree 60, 000) 960, 000)........45 175, 000 
Rest of Germany.......... ERP Bape 6% 8, 000) 48,000} 100,000) 2,500,000 
Austrian Empire.......... 5,700) 1,418,600} 90,000) 1,440,000} 225,000) 5, 625, 000 
IEE chit s 0 es0n ptneleane ciecdbencnsnecdue alee cciedth chen’ eieniieae 15, 000 375, 000 
8 FLT Res a8 Pe See 5, 000) 80,000} 600,000) 15, 000, 000 

Ey ae 42 10, 416 125, 000) 2,000,000} 40,000) 1,000,000 
MUM UE ST dnd chi ces ccscfeccsvcnd Bik sbsucaces¥aohso conauen 25, 000 625, 000 
pn RT 4, 000 992, 000) rer ee a Sere 5 1 
8. America and E. Indies... 25,000 6,200,000)..........|.cccceee eee: Sas nant 
Australia and Oceanica....| 150,000) 87,200,000 8, 000) 198, 000).......... 
ere | 8,000 744,000; 250, 000; 4,000, Di ccctesisnce 
UN ibe cckcdcdibees dec 1, 200 297, 600| 130,000 2,080, 000).......... 
EM pinitisntntdvine seen 1, 900 471,200} 300,000; 4,800, 000].......... 
Equador, New Grenada, &c.| 15,000) 8,720,000) 18, 000) 280, 000!.......... 
ckesrineenckeess 02 6,000) 1,488,000) 700) i RS 
BS lu brdincivessescl 10,000} 2,480,000) 1,750,000} 28, 000,000).......... 
icctdighicnrnssys.0re>|,connmeatbesghaien ahaa Na diée culde se Fey ldcheaesdia 
United States....... Spiel pe 49,600,000) 22,000 852, 000) 1,000, 000 











i ERS ee 481, 960 119, 528, 600 2, 965, 200) 7,448, 200) 5, $17, 000) 145, 425, 000 
| ae Winast.- Data! RE No 


For the statistics contained in this paper we have consulted 
various high authorities, but chiefly the great work of Mr. J. 
D. Whitney, the title of which we have already given. We 
have also consulted to advantage McCulloch. For Russia, 
we have made use of a very valuable and recent work, 
stamped with an official character, which Mr. Whitney does 
not appear to have seen, entitled Etudes sur les Forces Pro- 
ductives de la Russie, by M. L. de TecGoxsorsxt, privy council- 
lor and member of the council of the Russian empire ; 1852, 
Paris, 2 vols. 8vo. 

In a future paper we propose to give a similar account of 
all the copper, lead, mercury, tin, zinc, and other metals used 
in the arts, now produced throughout the world. 


LEAD MINING IN SOUTHERN MISSOURI. 


We are indebted to the Western Journal, published at St. 
Louis, for the following : 

The first smelting of galena (lead ore) in southwest Mis- 
souri, was commenced in the year 1850 by Mr. A. Spurgeon, 
on section 32, township 26, range 32, in Newton county. Mr. 
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Spurgeon raised from this section 226,000 pounds ore, which 
he smelted in log furnaces in the years 1850 and 1851. The 
log furnaces used in this country were generally constructed 
on the side of a hill. They were made eight feet wide, ten 
feet long, six by eight feet in the clear, and the walls about 
five feet high. In the front of the furnace was an eye, say 
two feet square, through which the fire was stirred, and out 
of which the lead run when melted. The bottom of the fur- 
nace was laid with flat stone, the wood was prepared by cut- 
ting large logs to drop in the furnace, together with some dry 
wood, the mineral being mixed with the wood, after being 
washed in a common trough made from a hollow tree. The 
furnace being charged in this way, the fire is kindled, and the 
melted lead c caught i in a common “Dutch oven. 

This mode of smelting produced some 80,000 pounds of 
lead, sold for $4,000, and yielded about thirty-five per cent. 
This lead was generally peddled out in the stnall towns and 
in the Indian country on our western border. 

In the year 1850, Moseley & Co., of Neosho, built a fur- 
nace known to smelters as the Drummon furnace, situated 
near to Moseley’s mines. On this furnace, G. W. Moseley & 
Co. smelted from their own mines on section 35, township 26, 
range 32, in Newton county, 250,875 — of lead ore, 
and 25,000 pounds purchased at other mines The mineral 
smelted in this furnace yielded a fair per cent., (the lead being 
shipped to New York and Boston. ) In the fall of 1851, G. W. 
Moseley & Co. commenced building a blast furnace, with two 
stacks, ‘propelle d by water-power, and on the 9th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1852, they completed this furnace, at a cost of $3,000. 
They smelted from the Moseley’s mines 142,500 pounds of 
ore; from Center creek, in Jasper county, 99,074, and from 
Turkey creek, in Jasper county, 95,073. 

In July, 1853, this blast furnace went into the hands of the 
Moseley lead manufacturing company. They smelted from 
the Moseley mines 110,500, and from Oliver’s prairie, in 
Newton county, and Center and Turkey creeks, in Jasper 
county, 93,000 pounds of ore. 

In Jasper county, Mo., Mr. Harlerodes erected a blast- 
furnace, single stack, in the early part of the year 1853; and 
from the best information that I have, has smelted since he 
commenced, from Center and Turkey creeks in Jasper county, 
and Oliver’s prairie in Newton county, some 300,000 pounds 
of ore. The amount of mineral that is at present on hand, 
and which will be ready for delivery by the 20th of December 
next, is estimated at 200,000 pounds. 
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Since the commencement of the lead business, in 1850, up 
to the 20th December, 1854, we show of the ore raised 
1,551,022 pounds. Until this last spring the lead has been 
transported, say from Moseley’s furnace to Moseley’s landing, 
on Grand river, in the Seneca nation, by wagons, at twenty- 
five cents per hundred pounds, and thence by flatboats to 
Fort Smith, at a cost of forty cents per hundred pounds, and 
thence to New Orleans by steamboat. G. W. Moseley & Co. 
had their lead always insured on flats, with privilege of re- 
shipping, at a cost of two and a half per cent. on its value at 
New Orleans. The usual price of freight from Fort Smith to 
New Orleans is fifty cents per hundred pounds. They built 
their own flatboats, and hauled the lumber fifty miles. The 
three years that they shipped their lead down Grand river, 
(their bills of lading date in May and July in each year,) they 
have shipped from 800 to 1,000 pigs of seventy pounds each, 
upon a single boat. It is said that boats could go with much 
larger loads ; one season they shipped on thirty feet water. 
There are several objections to shipping by Grand river ; first, 
its location in the Indian country; secondly, the great diffi- 
culty of getting lumber; and thirdly, the river can only be 
relied upon in May and July of each year. 

It is a safe calculation to say that 1,000 pounds of good 
lead ore, smelted in the blast furnace, will yield 650 pounds 
of lead; this at the present prices in St. Louis (6 cents) will 
be $39. Cost of transportation to St. Louis, at 14 cents per 
pound, will be $8 124. The 1,000 pounds of ore in the 
Galena mines, in Illinois, will yield the same, 650 pounds, 
and be worth in St. Louis $39. I suppose that lead can be 
shipped from Galena at 30 cents per 100 pounds ; this would 
be $195 cents for each 1,000 pounds of the ore; this will 
make a difference of $6 174 in favor of the Galena smelters. 
For example, if in Galena mineral is worth $30 per thousand 
younds, it is only worth here in southwest Missouri $23 823. 
Thus it will be perceived that, should lead again go down to 
a price that would depress the value of mineral at the Illinois 
mines to $15 per thousand pounds, it would be worth only 
$8 824 per thousand in southwest Missouri, which would be 
discouraging to the miners of this region. 


MINES AND MINERALS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


MarerRiats For Pottery, Guiass, &c.—Few persons, but 
those who have investigated the subject, are aware of the 
great importance of the common and superior clays of this 
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country to our manufacturers. It is only about a century ago 
that the value of our Cornish clay, for the manufacture of 

rcelain, was discovered by Cookworthy. The Cornish and 
Devonshire china clays, or Kaolin, (with two exceptions,) come 
from the neighborhood of Bodmin and Saint Austle. At least 
50,000 tons are annually prepared there for making porcelain, 
and sent off to the Staffordshire potteries in blocks as white as 
snow, packed in casks. An increased demand for the clays 
in question has sprung up of late years in consequence of their 
use in calico bleaching establishments, and in paper manufac- 
tories, many thousand tons being now used to give these sub- 
stances an artificial body. About 25,000 tons of an inferior 
kind are raised at Bovey Tracy, the parish of St. Stephens, 
at Dartmoor, being the principal seat of the quarry. This 
china stone is a semi-decomposed granite, but in a less ad- 
vanced state of disintegration than the superior kind of clay. 
It is principally used as a glaze in the potteries. 

The total annual value of our earthenware manufactures is 
about £2,500,000 sterling, of which we export about £1,000,000 
worth. The statistics of this branch of our manufactures are 
curious and interesting. About 750,000 tons of coal are an- 
nually consumed in making our ceramic wares, an amount 
equal to that used on the railways of the United Kingdom. 


The value of the gold consumed in the ornamentation of 


porcelain in the various seats of the manufacture is estimated 
at £54,000. 

The various clays, more or less stained, yellow, red or 
brown, by the oxides of iron known by the name of ochres, 
are of considerable value. They are used by painters, paper- 
stainers, and others. They are procured plentifully in Canada 
and in the East Indies. We import about 8,000 tons annually, 
of which about 400 come from France. 

The common potter’s clay is used for the ordinary earthen- 
ware, of which the United States are our chief foreign con- 
sumers. The estimated weight and value of the earthenware 
of all sorts made in the United Kingdom are 160,000 tons, 
and £3,500,000. The exports for the last five years, in round 
numbers, were as follows :— 53,000,000 pieces in 1848, 
61,500,000 in 1849, 77,000,000 in 1850, 84,250,000 in 1851, 
and 89,000,000 in 1852; two-thirds of this quantity goes to 
America. The value of the earthen, stone, and china ware 
imported by the Americans ranges between $1,000,000 and 
$2,000,000 annually. Ten years ago there were 660 pot- 
teries in the United States, producing goods valued at $1,250- 
000, and the number must have since largely increased, 
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Nassau is very rich in potter’s clay of the best quality it is 
partly  nggae in a raw state, under the name of Valendar 
clay. The ordinary clay burns either yellow or red, accord- 
ing to the proportion of iron it contains. The immense wine 
jars of Spain, and the chemical utensils of Lambéth stone 
ware, are remarkable instances of the size to which clay can 
ve moulded. The blue ball clay derives its color from the 
proportion of carbonaceous matter it contains, and is of a 
white hue after burnmg. Potter’s clay and pipeclay are met 
with in many parts of Canada. The dark Stourbridge clay is 
extensively used in the manufacture of crucibles. The fine 
plastic white clay used for the manufacture of the common 
tobacco-pipe, of which the consumption is so immense, is de- 
rived chiefly from Purbeck in Dorsetshire. The production 
in 1852 was 80,000 tons. Nassau abounds in fine pipe clay, 
and is therefore able to produce pipes remarkably cheap. 

Futter’s Ears, in the raw state, and dried and prepared 
for use in the manufacture of wollens, is another subject of at- 
tention. Extensive deposites exist in Nassau, which have been 
worked for a long period. 

StatE.— North Wales is the principal produce-field of 
British slate, which is exported to the United States and else- 
where. 

GrinpstTones.—Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are noted 
for their grindstones. From the former province there were 
a6 in 1847, 15,000 tons and 42,000 pieces. The chiet 
English quarries are at Gateshead Fell, near Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and at Wickersley, in Yorkshire. In 1852, 2,000 tons 
of them, valued at £3,000 were shipped from Liverpool. 
Those raised in the Cumberland district, Nova Scotia, were 
valued at £13,200. New Brunswick shipped, in 1847, 6,662 
pieces and 1,017 tons ; in 1848, 10,330 tons and 30,500 pieces, 
valued at £7,000. 





THE IRON BUSINESS OF BALTIMORE. 


The present condition of the iron business of Baltimore, at 
least its industrial department, shows the absolute stagnation 
of the business when compared with its prospects some six 
or eight months ago. In the month of April last there were 
some twenty large establishments, besides a number of smaller 
ones, both in the production and working of iron, all of which 
were pressed to the utmost with the work which flowed in 
upon them. At that time there were engaged about three 
thousand men, fully half of whom had families dependent upon 
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them, but then prosperity and happiness reigned at the fireside 
and plenty crowned their boards. ‘The case is strangely dif- 
ferent now. Of that three thousand men who then had no care 
for the procurement of employment, because of its abundance, 
there are at the present time not more than one thousand re- 
taining their places, and many of them on half work, or on a 
reduction of pay. There has not been in any of the other 
industrial branches of trade so great a falling off as in this, but 
this alone has brought many families to the most precarious 
condition of life. One thousand at least of those thrown out 
of employment are men of families, and, allowing four persons 
to each family, will make an aggregate of five thousand per- 
sons who are now obliged to seek a livelihood by other means, 
which is found very difficult at this time, because of the stag- 
nation of all the industrial trades. Of all the iron manufac- 
turing establishments in the city there are not more than two 
who retain and employ the usual number of men, while there 
are some which are entirely closed, or work perhaps not more 


than one or two days of the week. This unhappy state of 


affairs comes at a season when most greatly to be dreaded, 
but thus far the weather has been mild, and much of the des- 
titution and suffering has been avoided which would have taken 
place had the winter been more severe. The approaching ad- 
vent of the new year, it is hoped, will bring with it a more 
pleasing aspect of affairs, restore confidence, and again put 
the wheels of the industrial car in motion. There is one piece 
of advice which it would be well for the working man to take, 
and that is, take whatever can be obtained at present, without 
regard to established pay, for half a loaf is infinitely better than 
no bread. We have known of several instances within a few 
days where men actually refused employment because they 
could not command the same pay as 1n more prosperous sea- 
sons. Such an idea at this time is a foolish one, and an adhe- 
rence to it can only work misery to its advocates. There is 
no doubt that a better state of things will come about, and then 
the demand for high wages will ‘be more reasonable. ‘The 
necessities of life are high, and money must be had to obtain 
them, which is impossible without work. Let economy be the 
rule, and when the winter has passed joy will come in the 
spring.— American. 


WOOL AND WOOLLENS. 


There is one truth (says the New York Journal of Com- 
merce) which ought to be written in capitals, and brought to 
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the notice of every friend of home industry throughout the 
Union—+the effect of a duty upon the raw material has been to en- 
courage the importation of wools in a manufactured state. In illus- 
tration of this, look at the following table of the imports of 
wool and woollens for the ensuing years: 


Imports of foreign Wool and Woollens into the United States. 





Wool. 
Year ending June 30. — 7 Wooltens. 
Pounds. Value. Value. 

EE  vesihy jaiaccuti stn 14,008, 408 $851, 460 $9,408,279 
Mis wn sinsk onic nébenek okie 23,833,040 1,689,794 10,504, 423 
Sas otdendind ods caecd ee 16,558,247 1, 134,226 9 935,925 
Beco: eketdisss ons ake 4,118,129 250,473 10, 665,444 
SOAR, 05h a0 0s «dn ness clea 11,381,429 857,034 15,061, 102 
Ses ng thun'yh 0'5-ohn cena 17,869,022 1,177,347 13,503,202 
Miss Gdbic «> sass eed tbane 18,669,794 1,681,691 16,900,916 
So ks» <ds codiien beens 32,548, 491 3,833, 157 19, 239, 930 
Stitt baiavis oactancened 18,341,298 1,930,711 17,348, 184 
SE ss usin 0 sans oo ait ORE 21,595,079 2,669 , 718 27,621,921 


Here, it will be seen, that the imports of the raw material 
during the last year were only $2,669,718, the import of 
manufactured woollens amounted to $27,621,921. It is fairly 
computed that half the cost of woollens, taking the average 
production, is in the raw material. 

In blankets and other coarse woollens the proportion of 
wool is far greater, so that 50 per cent. may be taken as a 
low estimate for the average of imports. This would give us 
for the last year $13,810,960 worth of wool, or (at the average 
price of the last year’s imports) 112,742,000 pounds, brought 
out in the manufactured state. Would our farmers suffer ma- 
terially if this one hundred millions of pounds were imported in 
the raw state and manufactured here? 

If there is any production for which the people of the United 
States need no protection, it must be in such articles as de- 

end for their cost chiefly upon the price of the soil. England 
1s one of the largest wool-growing countries in the world, and 
yet the average yearly rental of land in that kingdom is greater 
than the total cost of an equal quantity in a large portion of 
our wide domain. The importation of foreign wool into Bri- 
tain was free until 1802, when it was subjected to 5s. 3d. per 
cwt. This was gradually raised, until, in 1813, it was fixed 
at 6s. 8d., and in 1819 the prohibitory rate of 56s. per cwt., or 
about 12 cents per pound. Under this system the woollen 
manufacturers languished, and in 1824~—’5 the duty was re- 
duced to a half penny per pound for medium and coarse, and 
one penny for fine. Under this nominal rate such an impulse 
was given to the woollen business, and consequently to the 
value of the home product, that all the fear of trouble from 
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competition was given up, and under the present tariff all de- 
scriptions of wool are admitted duty free. There can be little 
doubt but that a similar effect will be produced by a total 
abolition of the duty at our ports. 





BASS-WOOD PAPER. 


Tue Bass-Woop Parer.—Our exchanges, and the various 
book publishers with whom we are in correspondence, will 
receive this number of the Albany Evening Journal, says the 
editor, printed on paper made entirely from bass-wood. We 
hope soon to issue our whole edition upon this paper; and we 
should have deferred any reference to it until that period, But 
for the numerous calls which we have had upon us, from all 
quarters, for specimens of it. Its inventor, George W. Beard- 
slee, esq., of this city, kindly furnished us with a ream to print 
for circulation among those directly interested in the important 
discovery. 

The paper is made from pulp produced from bass-wood 
shavings, of a peculiar form, thrown off by Mr. Beardslee’s 
planing machine, which has been improved to produce this 
result; it contains no mixture of rags, or other material what- 
ever, nor sizing. It is from the pure wood alone. The paper 
furnished us was made at Satterlee's Mill, Little Falls, under 
unfavorable circumstances. The supply of pulp was so small 
that the mill had to be served by hand instead of by guage 
pumps, the consequence of which was, such irregular feeding 
as to produce slightly irregular thickness of paper. The paper 
has also been used, with perfect success, by Mr. Gavit, for 
transfering fine line engravings—a result which cannot be 
attained by any other ordinary newspaper. 

But Mr. B. is not restricted to bass-wood. He has made 
experiments which leave no doubt upon his mind that paper 
of a texture even superior to that which he has already pro- 
duced from that wood, can be produced from other native 
woods, found in equal abundance. 

The pulp is manufactured very cheaply, and by a very 
simple process—known, of course, to himself alone. It can be 
packed in bags or bales, as compactly as.cotton, and sent as 
readily to any part of the country or world, and at rates which 
(if it shall prove available) must ultimately drive rags entirely 
out of the market. 

Thus far Mr. B. has only manufactured so much pulp as 
was necessary for the prosecution of his rag pe to But 
he purposes, as soon as arrangements can be perfected, to 
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enter largely into the manufacture of the article for market. 
It can be used in any paper mill, furnished ready for the finish- 
ing engine, and capable of producing a weight of paper equal 
to the weight of the pulp used. Consequently, in adopting it, 
no new machinery will be required, but a great deal of the 
most cumbersome now used, and much of the unpleasant part 
of the work of making paper from rags, may be dispensed 
with. 

The discovery, as timely as it is important, will prove of 
incalculable value to the world. The necessity of some such 
substitute for the articles hitherto used in the manufacture of 
paper, has become imperative. The demand had already 
outstripped the supply ; and the most serious difficulties were 
apprehended in the future. If Mr. Beardslee has discovered 
the needed substitute, he will have done more for the world 
than any living contemporary. And that he has made this 
discovery, few acquainted with the qualities of good paper 
will doubt, with these crude specimens of bass-wood paper 
before them. 





CHICAGO LEAD MANUFACTURES. 


It is not, perhaps, generally known that the profitable manu- 
facture of lead pipe is dependent upon the use of a patent con- 
trolled by three establishments, one at New York, one at Phi- 
ladelphia, and one at St. Louis, and that the owners would not 
dispose of the right to other manufactures. St. Louis was ex- 
pected to supply the northwest, and this market was furnished 
through an agency. The sale in this region increased to such 
magnitude that the St. Louis manufacturers became satisfied 
that it was advisable to locate works at Chicago, and without 
loss of time afier the opening of railroad communication with 
Galena, allowed lead to be brought there at no greater expense, 
taking one month with another, than it could be transported 
from the mines to St. Louis. 

Messrs. Collins and Blatchford, of St. Louis, have therefore 
established a branch of their works in that city. The tem 
rary buildings are now completed, the machinery for making 
pipe is in full operation, and the proprietors expect to find this 
part of their works called upon to do an amount equal to the 
other, before the lapse of many years. The machinery for 
making sheet lead will be put up as soon as possible, and in 
the mean time, a stock will be kept on hand of St. Louis manu- 
facture. The permanent buildings of stone and brick will 
be erected outside and over those already constructed. ‘lhe 
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establishment is located at the corner of Clinton and Fulton 
streets, near the “Galena railroad depot, and not far from the 
river docks. The following extract from the circular of Messrs. 
Collins and Blatchford conveys the truth in a nutshell :—“ The 
uncertainty of the means of shipping from St. Louis to places 
north and east, and the consequent impossibility of supplying 
the wants of our customers with satisfaction to them and our- 
selves, from our works there, added to the increasing demand 
in this part of the country for our manufactures, has induced 
us to erect works at this point. The means of conveyance 
from here to all parts of the northwest, and to the country 
contiguous to the lakes and the river St. Lawrence, are direct, 
expeditious, and cheap.” 

The making of continuous lead pipe is an interesting pro- 
cess. It can be made a mile in length as well as any shorter 
distance. The molten lead is forced upward through a cylinder, 
bored to the size of the pipe, within which a sort of spindle 
forms the inside; the lead cools as it is crowded through the 
cylinder and passes over a wheel where it is wound into coils. 
The pressure required to accomplish this result is immense, 
and gained by a hydraulic press, which can exert a force equal 
to three thousand tons. The pipe comes from the press with 
perfect uniformity of thicknes and of remarkable smoothness, 
the interior being as bright as polished silver until the air has 
oxidized it. This factory will keep a constant assortment of 
the different sizes of pipe, from a quarter of an inch to five 
inches calibre, and sheet lead made of the purest and softest 
metal, ranging from 24 lbs. to 30 lbs. the square foot. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

MississipPi RattRoap.—Mr. D. B. Molloy, of Holly Springs, 
says : 

“We are in receipt of the shipping documents for 2,500 
tons of iron rails which are now being delivered to our agents 
in New Orleans. The spikes have already been delivered at 
that port, and the chairs are in transit from New York. 

“ 'T'wo 2,200 tons first class locomotives and tenders have 
been forwarded to Cincinnati, to be shipped to Memphis for 
our road, and two large first class passenger cars, with all the 
necessary box and freight cars, have been forwarded to Mem- 

his for the purpose of operating as soon as the track can be 
faid from the crossing of the Memphis and Charleston road to 
this place. Look out for the ‘iron horse’ by the first of June 
next. The grading is progressing rapidly from this place, 
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south to Canton, our southern terminus, where we connect 
with the New Orleans, Jackson, and Canton road, and a large 

rtion of the grade already completed. It now only remains 
for stockholders to comply with their engagements, and we 
will have the high satistaction by the first of May, 1857, of 
taking a cup of coffee at Holly Springs in the morning, and a 
good old fashioned bowl of oysters in the city of New Orleans 


the same evening !”’ 


AuaBaMa Raitroap.—The citizens of Macon county met 
at Tuskegee, on the Ist instant, to take into consideration the 
propriety of constructing a railroad from the town of Tuskegee, 
to connect with the Montgomery and West Point railroad 
at or near Cheraw. A committee of seven was appointed to 
confer with Colonel Pollard, the president of the Montgomery 
and West Point Railroad Company, and obtain his views in 
relation to the matter, and learn from him what arrangements 
could be made with the above named company in assistance 
of the proposed plan. The meeting then adjourned to the first 
Monday in February, 1855, at which time the committee is to 


report. 


SavannaH VALLEY Raitroap.—From the report of Mr. 


Arms we extract: 
“The following is a summary of the detailed proximate 


estimate of the cost of the road and outfit: 


Grading, bridging, and masonry........... $799,070 00 
Bupersiructure .. 2. ccsccececcsceseccces 757,000 00 
PIE, 6 i ics dvcine caveenn tide ee coeds 185,200 00 
Engineering, & c. 2... ccccecccesesccccees 70,000 00 





1,811,370 00 

ad * * * * * * 
“The local business of the road, with lands upon either side 
of unexampled fertility, and numerous mines of gold and 
manganese, (the former apparently, and the latter undoubt- 
edly, inexhaustible,) cannot fail to be good. A large and 
valuable trade will be regained by the cities of Hamburg and 
Augusta; Anderson will become a favorable point for the con- 
centration and distribution of produce from the west, and the 
entire intermediate country will be benefitted by the largely 
increased value of the land and all productions thereof. This 
cannot fail to be the result, without forming an exception and 
almost an anomaly in the history of railroads. In a recent 
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report, the President of the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincin- 
nati railroad, says: “The construction of your road has 
duplicated the wealth of the country which it penetrates, and 
trebled that of the termini which it connects.” And similar 
results, to a greater or less extent, have been realized, and 
will continue to be realized, upon all of the judiciously located 
lines in the country. 

The through business of the road must also be good. Con- 
necting with the Rabun Gap road at Anderson—already 
under contract to Knoxville, Tennessee, and about to be inter- 
sected at that point, by roads from Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Ohio—it will form a route even to Charleston twenty-eight miles 
shorter than by the Greenville and Columbia road, and will 
have the additional attractions and advantages of the Hamburg, 
Augusta, and Savannah markets. 

The distances from Knoxville will be— 


To Hamburg, via Dalton and Atlanta.......... 382 miles. 
Do. Gn: AMEE oak tet aes ooncdwd= 286 “ 
Difference in favor of the valley route.......... 9 « 
To Savannah, via Dalton and Atlanta.......... 503 * 
Do. do. Anderson and Hamburg... - - 416 “ 
Difference in favor of the valley route.......... Lala 


“With a reference to the foregoing advantages which your 
road will have, in its position, for commanding both a heavy 
local and through business, estimates of probable income and 
profits, (always uncertain and unreliable,) are deemed quite 
unnecessary, to satisfy the most skeptical, that, if built econo- 
mically and with sufficient capital its stock cannot fail to afford a 
safe and paying investment.” 


Rarroap From Austin, TExas, TO THE GULF.—A writer 
in the State Gazette, advocating this road, says: 'The country 
west of the Colorado and the Guadalupe valley will always 
remain tributary to such a road, in preference to one built east 
of the Colorado. The trade of San Antonio and El Paso will 
pass upon it to a point opposite Gonzales. The scope of coun- 
try which I have mentioned can always, unaided and alone, 
handsomely support the road. The commerce between the 
Colorado and Brazos rivers may pass over another road, but 
that will not injure this. The position of Texana is equally 
favorable with Harrisburg and may easily be made much 
more so. The distance is run from Powderhorn to Texana 
by steamers regularly in four hours. The bars at the mouth 
of La Vaca river are small, made of mud and shells, and 
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may be easily removed for twenty thousand dollars. The 
connexion between Powderhorn and Texana will then be 
shorter, more easy and safe than that between Harrisburg 
and Galveston, which has Cloppers and Redfish bar to cross. 
As it is, if a railroad were already built to Texana, we would 
reach that point from Austin in at least six hours, and Powder- 
horn in ten hours. I have omitted to discuss at any length the 
idea of a railroad crossing the Brazos in Washington county, 
because it is a notorious fact that the Washington county peo- 
ple have burned up their subscription books, and taken to 
navigating and cleaning out the Brazos river. 

It is not likely that the Harrisburg road will be extended to 
Galveston for very many years, for the owners of that road 
own Harrisburg, and the continuation to Galveston would ruin 
both Harrisburg and Houston. 





East TENNESSEE AND Georaia RarLroap.—By the report 
of Major Wallace, the energetic and efficient president of this 
road, we learn that the gross earnings of the road for the year 
just closed were $125,028 37; expenses $45,737 53; nett 
profits $79,301 74; showing an increase in the gross receipts 
over the former year of $31,093 24—evidencing the very 
gratifying fact that the relative cost of transportation and main- 
tenance of way has been reduced from 45 to 37$c. These re- 
sults, says the Athens Post, (in which paper we find the 
report,) have been accomplished through a season of short 
crops, sickness, depression, and other circumstances operating 
largely to the disadvantage of the workings and business of 
the road. 

The report of the sp the Post adds, exhibits the grati- 
fying facts that the grading and masonry on the work north of 
the Tennessee is nearly finished—that the track-laying has 
commenced—that the masonry of the bridge is completed, 
and all but one span of the wood work is up; and that will be 
put on in a short time; that the structure will be ready for the 
passage of trains by the first of February, and that in a few 
months—say by the Ist of June—the road will be finished 
and working to Knoxville. 





AGRICULTURAL AND CoMMERCIAL VALUE or RartRoaps.— 
In addition to the views and statistics upon this subject, illus- 
trated by a diagram, which Mr. Hewson several years ago 

8 
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presented through the Review, we insert the following from one 
of our contemporaries : 

Upon the ordinary highways, the economical limit to trans- 
portation is confined within a comparatively few miles, de- 
pending, of course, upon the kind of freight and the character 
of the roads. Upon the average of such ways, the cost of 
pac ages is not far from fifty cents per ton per mile, which 
may be considered as a sufficiently correct estimate for the 
whole country. Estimating, at the same time, the value of 
wheat at $1 50 per bushel, and corn at 75 cents, and that 33 
bushels of each are equal to a ton, the value of the former 
would be equal to its cost of transportation 330 miles, and the 
latter 165 miles. At these respective distances from mar- 
ket, neither of the above articles would have any commercial 
value with only a common earth road as an avenue to market. 
But we find that we can move property upon railroads at the 
rate of fifteen cents per ton per mile, or for one tenth the cost 
upon the ordinary road. These works, therefore, extend the 
economic limit of the cost of transportation of the above arti- 
cles to 3,300 and 1,650 miles respectively. 

Slatement showing the value of a ton of wheat and one of corn, at given points from 


market, as affected by a cost of transportation by railroad, and over the ordinary 
road. 


Transportation by railroad. Transportation by highway. 


Wheat. Corn. Wheat. Corn. 
Ween te BE o's 0 ccc 6d ebecdinse $49 50 $24 75 $49 50 $24 75 
10 miles from market ...-esssceces 49 35 24 60 48 00 23 25 
BD 0.0 Os co seesOccccecesece coe 49 20 24 40 46 50 2i 75 
Te; stiOs vcs ouuee “eee eee eee eeeeve 49 25 24 30 45 00 20 25 
ie i on teed Roveben eve 48 90 24 14 43 50 18 74 
BO. os AOcvcececA0.cccccccccccces § 48 75 24 00 42 00 17 25 
GO... dO. cece ecGO.cccccccccccces 848 GO 23 85 40 50 15 75 
70. oo dO. 6000 0sOrcccccccceces «. 48 45 23 70 39 00 14 25 
BD. oo dO. 000 ce cdO.ccccccccecs «s- 48 40 23 55 37 50 12 75 
QD... dO. ceccecAO..cccccccccscee 48 14 23 40 36 00 1l 25 
100... dO. ceccccdO.ccccccscccccsee 4800 23 25 34 50 9 75 
LO. . « dOvcc ce ccdOcrcccveccsccces 47 85 23 10 33 00 8 25 
120. 2 6 Oe oc ccccdOccccccccceces oo Sea 22 95 31 50 6 75 
190... GOscccessAQccccccssccenese 47 55 22 80 30 00 5 25 
BAO. 5 dovscccecEOscccoccssssccce 47 @ 22 65 28 50 3 75 
SED. . . Mitac cokdien de cebienbecds 47 25 22 50 27 00 2 25 
1GO. 2. Os osc cesdO.cccccccscoscce 47 10 22 35 25 50 75 


170. «2 GO.ccceccAOpccccecesccces 46 95 22 20 24 00 


How wonderful does the railroad enhance the value of farm- 
ing lands at a distance from market! American farms, gen- 
erally speaking, are very far from market. Indeed, New York 
is the market for the bulk of the northern agricultural products. 
Most English farms have a market nearly in sight of them. 
But ours are for the most part so far away, that railroads of 
long lines and long connexions instantly double, triple, quad- 
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ruple, and quintuple the worth of grain lands near where the 
run. This has been the case in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Ilh- 
nois, Wisconsin, and Canada. ‘The President of the Nashville 
and Chatanoogo road has stated, that the increase in the value 
of a belt of land ten miles wide, lying on each side of that line, 
was equal to $6 50 per acre, or ,000 for every mile of road, 
which cost the company only $20,000 a mile. It has been 
calculated that the construction of the 2,000 miles of railroad 
in Ohio would add to the value of land property in that State 
$300,000,000—that is, five times the cost of the roads, which 
was $60,000,000. The country can stand bankruptcies that 
come through railroad enterprises, if it can stand any. Of all 
forms, they are the least mischievous. 





CuarLEsTon AND SavannaH Rartroap.—We take the 
following from the last report of the president of the company, 
showing the importance of this enterprise: 

North and south of us, along the Atlantic coast, roads are 
in progress, having in view the completion of an air-line chain 
of railroad, beginning at New York, and terminating at 
various projected ports upon the Gulf. Between Charleston 
and Savannah is to be found the only link wanting in the 
system, rendering the rest of the chain comparatively valueless. 

The North Eastern railroad has thirty-five miles under 
contract for laying iron, to be finished by the 1st of July next. 

The Central railroad, of Georgia, has already reached 
Americus, Sumpter county, in the southwestern part of that 
State, and is looking to a further extension to one or more 
points on the sea-coasts of Florida and Alabama. 

The Savannah, Albany, and Gulf road has a section of 60 
miles under contract to the west bank of Altamaha, to be 
ready for business at an early day in January, 1857; and by 
the last report of its indefatigable president, Dr. J. P. Screven, 
to the mayor of Savannah, we are informed that the prospects 
of the company are of great promise in the future. 

From Pensacola to Opelousas, Louisiana, via Mobile and 
New Orleans, the lines are nearly all under contract for 
grading and laying of iron. 

The legislature of Florida has just appropriated 500,000 
acres of land, selected at an early date, in Nedlies of 320 acres, 
and also a large tract of swamp land, probably reaching to 
10,000,000 more, ‘to provide and encourage a liberal system 
of railroads,” as recommended by the enlightened internal 
improvement board of that State. 
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We are admonished, then, by the example of other southern 
States, as well as by considerations due to ourselves, to build 
our road. Commercially, the cities of Charleston and Savan- 
nah ought not to be dependent upon any one line of road for 
their mail facilities, but should look to the establishment of a 
mail route along the seaboard. Having. this, the travel 
necessarily follows. 

Politically, it is essential that a feeling of mutual reliance 
should be cultivated between States having common interests 
and institutions, particularly at this juncture, when threats and 
assumptions of superiority reach us from so many quarters, 
invited by our supposed weakness and want of unanimity of 
purpose, and which will continue to increase so long as our 
means of intercommunication remain imperfect. 

Socially, a better understanding will be produced between 
these two leading cities of the south Atlantic, who, with busi- 
ness for both of them, will find that their prosperity, instead 
of being antagonistic, will be mutual and reciprocal. 





Suprerioriry or Stave Lasor IN constructing Rau 
rnoaps.—The president of the Savannah and Charleston rail- 
road remarks upon this subject: 

There is yet another topic which deserves the careful con- 
sideration of the stockholders and planters, more particularly 
at atime when our agricultural products are in such little de- 
mand. I refer to the application of slave labor to the economi- 
cal construction of railroads. 7 

I will now undertake to show that this labor is the kind 
which we should use at the south, because it is cheaper, can 
be kept under better discipline, worked both in summer and 
winter, and the planter a relieved from those annoyances 
which always accompany the introduction among our planta- 
tions of contractors with hireling white labor from the north 
and foreign parts. 

We will first compare the cost of labor to a company own- 
ing slaves, and a contractor who hires them. 

The usual hire of a prime negroman inthe country, to work 
upon railroads, is about $180 per annum. If the company 
would purchase slaves at the present price, say $1,000, the 
annual expense compared with the hired slave will be about 
as follows: 

Interest upon $1,000 at 7 per cent. per annum........ $70 
Insurance on life at 24 per cent..... noqneeien bie on Heh a 


95 
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which is a fraction more than half the sum paid for a hired 
hand. 

I will again assume that the negro costs $1,000 and show 
how much cheaper he can work, when we come to grading 
and excavating. 


Interest on $1,000 at 7 per cent. per annum,......... $70 
SENON «os oe gee cta cps econtuoedgs sess ages or kt 25 
Clothing ...... cas ccentneane eeisas ae 0caeghes + one 20 
GEE 0 0 cas noc. gan cRdepmenbe cccocce ccvgees Sse 15 
Corn, molasses, and tobacco. /.. 2... 2... cece ce we wee 15 
Overseeing each hand per annum. .......-..----.--- 10 
Tools, including blacksmiths and carpenters work. . . - . 15 
Doctor’s fees, each hand per annum. ..-...-...--.--- 1 


In excavating earth on railroads in the low county, 12 cubic 
yards may be assumed as an average day’s work. Allowing 
275 working days to a year, a negro will excavate 3,300 
cubic yards. Then divide $171 by 3,300, and you have five 
and one-half cents as the expense of excavating one cubic 
yard. The price paid to contractors varies from 15 to 16 cents 
per cubic yard, demonstrating that slaves owned by the com- 
pany can excavate earth for one third less than the usual con- 
tract price. 

Where a company with limited means is compelled to make 
its engagements with its contractors at one-half in cash, and 
the remainder in the bonds and stock of the company, the 
price paid for excavation is 25 cents per cubic yer thus mak- 
ing the saving to a company owning its own slaves still more 
advantageous than stated above. It may be said that white 
labor can perform more and better work per diem than the 
slave can, and therefore the contractor can afford to give him 
higher wages, agd still make as high if not higher profits than 
by hiring slaves: If thisis so, it is contrary to my experience, 
for I have tried both together, several years. After the negro 
has had a few months practice with the spade, and learned 
how to use it, he can dig or ditch in our clay bottoms as much 
as any other man, and equally as well. In making this asser- 
tion I am by no means singular. 

In excavating rock, the experience in Virginia is decided] 
favorable to the bought negro. In this kind of work as sie 
as $600 per annum has been made there tothe hand. A 
smart negro will learn the trade of a mason or bricklayer in 
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less than twelve months, and can construct culverts, bridges, 
abutments, locks, and dams, at one-seventh that the same kind 
of work will cost at contract prices. More than three-fourths 
of the laborers on the James river and Kenawha canal, in 
1853, were slaves. 

Other contractors in Virginia have from 300 to 500 slaves 
laboring together upon the public works ; the larger the number 
in the gang, so much the more profitable. I mention this fact, 
because it is sometimes stated that slaves in large bodies can- 
not be worked advantageously. 

To do this, however, successfully in large numbers they 
must be divided into gangs of 25 or 30, with an overseer, and 
the requisite cooks, and mechanics for the repair and mending 
of carts, wagons, tools, &c., and engineers to supervise the 
work of the overseers. 

In our own State, we have also a striking illustration, how 
easily and cheaply railroads may be built with slave labor. 

On the Cherow and pes railroad the whole line of 38 
miles has been graded, including the wooden superstructure, 
by the planters on or near the Tine, without involving a cash 
expenditure by the company exceeding six thousand dollars. 

On the Wilmington and Manchester railroad, one planter 
has worked out with his slaves $30,000 in the stock of the 
road. Others, again, have taken contracts, at $ cash, % in 
slave labor. All these contracts have proved, in a greater or 
less degree, profitable to the parties, and I have been told that 
many would be willing to take contracts again upon the same 
terms, instead of resuming their former plantation pursuits. 

In North Carolina, the upper portion of our own State, and 
Georgia, many roads have been began and finished principally 
upon the plan pursued by the Wilmington and Manchester 
road, all tending to prove what peculiar facilities we in the 
south possess for building and providing for railroads, upon 
the most economical system of construction. 

For the facts presented in reference to the State of Virginia, 
I am indebted to a very able article from thé*pen of Mr. R. G. 
Morris, of that State, which appeared in DeBow’s Review 
during the last summer. 

I invite a careful consideration to the observations and state- 
ments I have now submitted by the planters living in the 
vicinity of our proposed line, believing that, if they will unde- 
take to grade the road and make the trestle work, it will result 
profitably to them and advantageously to the road. 
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Witmineron anp Mancnester Raitroap.—Mr. Harlee, president of the 
company, in a late report refers as follows to its affairs : 


It will be perceived that the running expenses of the road amounted to less 
than fifty per cent. upon the gross receipts, which, considering the increased ex- 
penses to the 19th October last, of a larger amount of machinery employed than 
was necessary for the working of the road, on account of the break at the Pee 
Dee river, was what scarcely could have been, expected. 

The nett earnings of the road, too, it will be perceived, are equal to upwards 
of seven per cent. on the cost of the whole road and outfit, including losses upon 
bonds, stocks, &c., which cannot but be gratifi ing to all interested, and especially 
8o to those who may look back to the original estimates of its business when first 
commenced. 

The statement of the debt of the company is also exhibited in the report of the 
treasurer, and that not regarded as the funded debt (in bills payable, &c.,) is much 
larger than it was hoped would have remained, as it was expected that it would 
have been expedient to have disposed of the income bonds authorized to be issued 
at your last meeting, by which the bill debt against the company would not only 
have been avoided, but the amounts due would have been transferred to the 
funded debt ; as most, if not all of them, are for machinery to stock the road, to 
pay for which the bonds were authorized. But on the bonds being issued under 
your authority, it was found, from various causes, that they could not be dis 
of without a sacrifice which the board thought too great, and one you would not 
have been satisfied to have submitted to. 

The stringency in the money market, and the great shock given to the credit 
of railroad securities by frauds of some few railroad managers, caused the with- 
drawal of foreign capital formerly available : and the only means the board had 
to meet liabilities for machinery, &c., was in the company’s good credit, assisted 
by their own private endorsements and guarantees, which has enabled us to sus- 
tain the company’s credit, and to meet the heavy amount contracted to be paid 
during the current year for engines and coaches. It has caused some sacrifice 
and much exertion to effect these objects, but thus far it has been done, and it is 
believed can be, till the balance of our bonds are disposed of, which, with the re- 
ceipts of the company and other sources, will enable the board, at no distant day, 
to meet the outstanding demands without injury to those owning them, or the 
company itself. 





Race ror Coat Lanps w_ Iimors.—Quite a rage has sprung up lately in 
various portions of our State for speculation in coal lands. e doubt not there 
is money to be made in this kind of speculation, but those who purchase coal 
lands for the purpose of working them will realize thousands, while the mere 
speculator in the lands will scarcely make his hundreds. We hear of several 
large purchases in the coal regions of the State, by citizens of Chicago, some of 
which are for speculation only, while others have been made with the view of 
engaging in mining operations. A quarter section of coal land was sold the other 
or or thirty dollars per acre, which was purchased only two years ago at three 
dollars per acre. The Mount Carmel Register alludes to some recent transactions 
in that vicinity at from twenty to fifty dollars per acre for land that three years 
ago would not have brought fifty cents per acre. It is thus railroads are de- 
veloping the resources of our State, andadding to the value of real estate. 

[Chicago Democrat. 





Corrow Manvracrory iv rue Sournwest.—The Louisville papers state, that 
the success of the extensive cottofi manufacturing establishment of H. D. New- 
combe & Brother, of Louisville, at Cannelton, Ky., during the last year, has 
been unprecedented in the history of modern manufactures. Their mammoth 
mill, now in operation at that place, turns off a daily production of goods, such as 
the very best domestic fabrics in market, equal to 15,252 yards. The value of 
one day’s production, at the present market rates, 814 cents, is $1,258. The 
monthly reece of this mill, as compared with eastern water and steam 
mills, of like capacity, shows an excess over their monthly reports of from ten to 
twenty-five per cent., thus demonstrating the entire practicability of the estab- 
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lishment of cotton manufacturing in the valley of the Ohio, with far superior ad- 
vantages over that branch or business anywhere east of the mountains. 


Tae progress or THE Mosite anp Onro Ramroap wo TENNESsSEE.— 
It is probable, says the West Tennessee Whig, that many of the friends of this 
road are not fully aware of the rapid progress this road has made in Tennessee. 
It is now just twenty-one months since the first breaking of ground in this State. 
To-day we have collected from the railroad office the following facts connected 
with the pugres of the road. The distances the road runs through the several 
counties in this State are as follows : 

McNairy county. ...cc.cccccscccctrescccsscccccssccce cece day miles. 


Madison. ee ee Pee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee tee eee ee eee eer eeee 82.91 66 
Gibson. eee eee ee eenee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee 29.98 “6 
QObion..... eee ee ee eee eee eee ed Pe Se ” 





Total in CT a miles. 








In McNairy county all is graded except 81¢ miles; in Madison county all ex- 
cept 4.27 miles; in Gibson courty all except 4.37; and all in Obion except 7.92 
—yeaving only 24.94 miles in the State to be completed. 

This shows that nearly four-fifths of the earth work in this State is completed. 
This should be, and is, cheering to the friends of the road. 





Correr One.—We have heretofore taken oceasion to refer to the rapid develop- 
ment of the mineral] treasures of upper Georgia and Tennessee, and the outlet 
to market afforded the same by the port of Savannah. For the year ending on 
the last day of November, 1854, 9,555,985 pounds of copper ore were brought to 
this city by the Central Railroad, and from recent indications we feel warranted 
in predicting the arrival of double that amount, through the same channel, during 
the current year. 

The first copper sent to market, as we are informed, found in this State, was 
from the ‘‘ Sally Jane Mines,”’ in Fanning county, situated only two miles from 
Polk county, Tennessee, mines. This mineral has more recently been discov- 
ered in Paulding and other counties, in the mountainous regions of the State, 
proving mines of wealth to those interested. Public attention is fast being 
directed to the copper interests, and capitalists and miners are investing in lands, 
and bringin forth the heretofore hidden treasures of the earth to so surprising a 
degree as almost to be declared fabulous by those not acquainted with the facts. 
We shall endeavor to keep track of these developments, for the benefit of our 
readers and the public at lee e. Boxes of ore are almost daily arriving by the 
Central Railroad for export. The ship Florida, for Liverpool, yesterday took on 
board fifty-nine boxes.—Savannah Georgian. 





Manvuracture or Neepies.—The number of processes through which a needle 

s in its manufacture is as follows: 1, wire received; 2, Sees: 3, gauged; 
Poet: 5, rubbed; 6, counted; 7, pointed; 8, washed; 9, cut back; 10, pointed at 
the other end; 11, examined; 12, counted; 13, washed; chats a 15, annealed; 
16, stamped; 17, pressed; 18, spitted; 19, piled; 20, broken; 21, heads piled; 22, 
oil burnt off; 23, soft-straightened; 24, evened; 25, counted; 26, hardened; 27, 
evened; 28, stropped; 29, tempered; 30, weighed; 31, examined; 32, picked for 
crooks; 33, hard-straightened; 34, counted; 35, scoured with seven emeries, 
washed and evened between each; 36, washed and dried; 37, weighed; 38, 
evened; 39, headed; 40, weighed; 41, ground at the point; 42, weighed; 43, 
scoured with one emery, we lazed; 44, weighed; 45, washed and dried; 46, 
weighed; 47, evened; 48, headed; 49, picked for waste set; 50, weighed 
count; 51, set; 52, examined; 53, weighed for drillers; 54, blued; 55, drilled; 
56, rubbed; 57, weighed from drilling; 58, examined; 59, rounded by finishing; 
60, finished once; 61, rubbed; 62, finished in; 63, rubbed; 64, examined; 65, 
counted, in 25’s; 66, papered; 67, labelled; ®, tied up; 69, collected; 70, packed 


up. 
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RELATION OF EDUCATION TO THE PREVENTION OF CRIME. 


EDUCATION STATISTICS OF THE SEVERAL SECTIONS OF THE UNION-—~PAUPER 
STATISTICS—-STATISTICS OF CRIMES—RESULTS IN EUROPE AND UNITED STATES 
COMPARED, ETC. 

The commissioner of public schools of Rhode Island intro- 
duces into one of his late reports several pages upon this sub- 
ject, and it is one which has given rise to much discussion in 
our country as well as in Europe. Before introducing his re- 
marks, we shall put together, from the material which the 
census has furnished, such statistics as relate both to education 
and crime in the several sections of the United States. 

If the reader will refer to the January number (1855) of the 
Review, he will find some very extensive statistics of education 
in the large cities of the Union and throughout Europe, to- 
gether with a few remarks from Professor Tucker and Mr. 
Porter of England, bearing upon the comparison between the 
north and the south, which is suggested by the facts. 


Ratio of pupils and illiterate in the great sections—1840-’50. 
























































&- Igacla- [gaclez |s 
1840, si |8é¢ ea g3S\z2 | 4 
2 ra Ee iF. 128 
28 jgfuligs j2z"s [Es 
Geograpical divi- 3 $2 BEETS Beale 23. 
* 5 : & e 25).8 & 
sions. ‘ g 3 8. |SE.x/8 Se .i23 a Z 
g S 3 5 S_jebaled jet ales jee; 
Eelzlz a3\F25\PSS|52 5/2 2248 
& & B [Sz \FES|ESZEESE AEF 
N. England States. 2912, 165| 22,684] 620,798| 18,041! 28.06] 27.78) 25.90] 25.71 ol 1.88 
Middle States..... | 4814, 015) 206, 283} 824,561) 102,247) 17.13) 16.42) 21.79) 21.02) 2.12) 3.16 
Southern States... |1920,450) 84, 109, 786; 168,081; 5.71) 5.47) 14.52) 13.92) 8.75) 9.22 
Southwest’rn States |1890, 517 $4,896) 73,248) 100,911) 5.27) 5.14) 16.32) 16.10) 7.26) 8.45 
Northwest’n & Ter. (8852, 448 88, 060) 897,293) 165, 10.81) 10.21) 21.72) 21.51) 4.30) 5,08 
Slaveholding States 4684, 519| 215, 575] 265,807| 845,887 5.72| 5.47] 15.70| 15.12) 7.46 8.97 
Non-slaveholding,. (9561, 176 170, 728}1760, 829 208, 806) 18.41) 18.09) 28.35) 23.01 2.18) 3.36 
Total ........... 14195005 856, 908 2025, 696 549, 608) 12.27) 18.89) 14.27 20.44 3.69 4.92 





*The population of the several sections is exclusive of 6,100 sailors, except in the slaveholding 


and non-slaveholding States, 


to the whole population has increased large 


in the several 


By the preceding table it seems that the paaportion of pupils 
y 


sections, but most considerably in the south and southwest. 
The figures for 1850 are those which were returned by fami- 
lies. The proportion for the Union has increased from 13.89 
to 20.14 per cent. On the other hand, in consequence of the 
large influx of foreigners, those over twenty years of age of 
the whole white population who cannot read and write has 
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increased in every section, and in the United States from 3.77 
per cent. to 5.03. By another table which follows, the pro- 
portion of illiterate native and foreign white and free colored 
will be seen. The proportion of foreign illiterate in the Union 
is twice that of the native, whilst the proportion of foreign 
illiterate to the whole number of foreign over twenty is only a 
little less than twice as great as for the native. 


Ratio of Illiterate Persons, Foreign, Native, and Free Colored, in 1850. 












































Whites. Free Col’d. 
Geographical : M . b Ss Ou : 
Divisions. = &.: | Native 2 | Bu | Porei °=5 a £. 
s oS; over 20] ¢ | Foreign.| & | . | over eS*>i & 8 
a 3 5 ly'rs old. 3 S [BS lyrs oalSS3) = 3 
a le Pe BS le a; "| & 
New England..| 6,219} .26/1,495,437| .42| 305,444) 44, 692/14.68| 188,266, 24.39| 1,873] 8.45 
Middle States.| 96,181} 1.84|3/205,354] 8.0011, 079, 300 108,096 9.55| 647,580, 15.9251, 111 22.42 
thern “ 209,082) 9.30 |1,029,570/20. 43,218) 2,282) 5.28| 25,980, 8.80/19, 989 21.20 
Southwestern ./163,733| 8.41| 984,383/16.63 104,314) 9,511) 9.12} 62,588) 15.20) 5, 018/18.54 
Northwest ... . 265,515) 4.97 |2,675,587| 9.92) 679,499) 81,470] 4.63) 407, 7.72/12, 899/21.44 
California and | 
Territories..| 27,099|7.50| 195,987/21.68! 28,806) 4,06814.13| 17,288 28.51} 127/19.47 
Slave States... 494, 161) 8.37 2,867,587|17.28 816,670 20,178) 6.87) 190,002) 10. 62158, 444/24.75 
Free States... .|273, 628, 2.40 |6,649,001 4.12.1, 928, 911 174, 986, 9.09/1,154,844) 15.15/32, 078)16.55 
Total........ \7st, Taal 4.05 9,516,981 8.9912, 240,081 190,114! 8.7111,944,940 14.01/00, 020101, 08 





In New England, so admirable is the school system and so 
deserving of all imitation, that only one person over twenty years 
of age is incapable of reading and writing in every four hundred 
of the number of native whites. In the south and southwest the 
number is one in about twelve; and in the Territories one in 
about six; in the slaveholding States one in twelve; in the 
non-slaveholding one in forty; in the whole Union one in about 
twenty-two. In this calculation the unknown nativities are 
given to the natives, and the free colored illiterate are supposed 
to be native, as they have not been separated. If all the foreign 
illiterate be assumed to be white, it would seem they are in 
excess in the southern States over the northern, in proportion 
to the whole number, and that for the Union they are nearly 
twice as numerous as the native, being about one illiterate to 
every twelve foreign born persons. Comparing, however, with 
the total foreign over twenty, —as sixty per cent. to be of 
that age, as is explained in another place, it appears that one 
in every seven in the United States cannot read and write, 
whilst for the native one intwelve. The proportion of colored 
natives who cannot read and write is about 21.03; the same 
at the south and in the northwest; sixteen per cent. in the 
non-slaveholding States and twenty-four per cent. in the slave- 
holding States, assuming all the illiterate colored to be native. 
The assumuptions do not affect the result in any appreciable 
manner, though necessary to the calculation. 
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Nati hites at Forei hites at 

Geographical divisions. vey eho of 5 otodie those of 5 

& under 15, per cent. | & under 15, per cent. 
New England States.....+.sseccessceeees 122.57 52.60 
Southern States ...... eee ee ee ee ee eee eeee 51.53 21.00 
BN ES FE er Pee ee 80.28 52.05 
Slaveholding States. ........ +. 0 eeesnteed 56.09 27.23 
Non-slaveholding States: .......eeees sees 96.90 50.25 
Wel cb cakecccee ches tes ctmeeeue 82.25 47.00 





We turn now to the subject of crime and pauperism. 

The census returns the number of paupers supported in each 
county in the United States, in ‘hola or in part at public ex- 
pense, within the year preceding, and the actual number on 
the 1st of June, 1850, native and foreign, with other by 
lars. As no account is taken in it of those supported or re- 
lieved by individual charities, the statistics, it has been thought, 
would not represent the whole of the facts, and if absolutely 
relied upon as a test of condition would be unjust towards 
those sections in which nearly the whole of the relief is pub- 
lic. Perceiving the weight of the objection, the superintendent 
issued a circular in March, 1854, to the proper officers of 
several States in different sections, in sider! if possibie, to 
make some estimates of the private charities, benevolent asso- 
ciations, &c.; but although many interesting returns were re- 
ceived, they were not as numerous as were desired. The 
following, however, from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Georgia, and South Carolina will show that private 
relief by societies and associations is administered to a large 
extent in States where the poor laws are most perfect; and 
reasoning for the whole from a part taken from sections indis- 
criminately, it may not be onbair to assume that the propor- 
tion relieved by other-than public means does not differ much 
in the several States.* 





*The annual sum expended in relief by the several societies in Charleston is 
estimated in its census at about gar ot which is exclusive of clothing, food, 
medicine, &c., and private relief. Of 410 persons admitted to the pour house of 
Charleston in 1848, enly 63 were born in the city, and 258 were foreigners. In 
the five years ending 1848, the cost of pauperism in Charleston averaged less than 
$7,000 per annum, of which the city, deducting the value of labor, did not pay 
much more than $1,000. In a pamplet upon the charities of Boston, pub- 
lished in the North American Review, the donations by individuals for charitable 
institutions and charitable purposes in that city in thirty years are given, and 
average about $40,000 per annum. A more complete statement in the Boston 
census gives the total contributions up to 1845, to institutions for charitable pur- 
poses, $2,272,990. An average of 2,076 paupers, by the same volume, received 
out door support in the years 1841 to 1845, 1,402 in door, 3,478 total. In the 
—_ 1837-'40 of 8,671 paupers of Massachusetts, 2,567 only were American. In 

845 the cost of ern in Boston was paid by the city, $23,944, and by the 


State $26,894. The local report of New York shows number admitted to Black- 
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Paupers in poor houses, June 1, 1850. 





































































































































































Free colored. Age. Nativities. 
Whites. ils 2 |2el6ja [gz 
States. 3 els é 32 giz $4 
Black, | Mulat-| g | > 8} 3 (3% 2 |s al; 
to. |$|2 E\E g>| "3 cig 
a Telelgig|Sies/ co & 
M.| PF. | 3 | B/ 2/3) 2| eles] ¢ less 
|} | </5/3 || 8/82/68 jee 
Massachusetts. . . . .|1947|1676|3628)32 8712) 800] 865|2547 218) 808 1s 173)17 
Maryland......... 432| 397) 829/69 | 988) 123) 75) 790 661 128 88) 27|15 
Virginia .......... 546) 807/1353/63 1589) 877! 111/10511 30 5) 9 
Mississippi........ 11} 8 14).. 16 61) 2 18 9 1...) 31 
Missouri.......... 165} 110) 275; 1).. | 276) 74) 85) 167 61; 77; 43 31/2 
Indiana .......... 209} 203 419) 5 7 427| 72) 64) 201) 144] 177| 49) 16 18 
North Carolina. ...| 815) 482) 797/12 17 873) 164 662, S16, 43) 2 2 6 
Convicts in Penitentiaries, 1850. 
Free colored. Ages. Nativities. 
Whites. a; |gGulg\|F ss 
' . a 
ae Black. | Malatto, | §/s/@ks Es iE 33]. 
| ei4|3/5|5 jes| 2 |2 Seig 
ela luleldlulelal & el 3i/e| 4 (e3| 4/2 3: 
ule] 3 |wle.|Z imei 3| 8/2| 3/3 elediele esi 
Lie é| | lel*|eiz\alaie ja laa°p 
Massachusetts...../889|...| 399) 84|...| 4 8|...| 8] 431|...| 1651 266| 170| 180, 74 3 53) 1 
Maryland .... .... 110| 5 115) 77] 19| 96 22| 2 24) 285) @ 102) 131| 168 | 5% 45).. 
Virginia .......... 130, 2 132) 44) 4) 48) 23)...| 28) 208} 2 21) 180) 160| 82) 5) 3 3}. 
Mississippi........ mwa Ge W..c aes 86]...| 18} 68} 5) 76 8...! 2. 
Missouri.......... 164...| 164) 1)... 1) 1 1) 166...) 85) 111) 4) 103; 29) 12 17) 1 
Indiana .......... 146 ...| 146!...}.. | 146). 40| 106! 16/105) 8 8 9.. 
Persons in Jails and Houses of Correction. 
} 
Massachusetts. .... poslztalii1a| 60] 17) 77 12! 8] 20/1215/140 458, 617] 410 7! 10429 
Maryland .... .... 86} 8} 89 16] 1 17, 9 6 15) 121) 2 42) 77 67 5i..../14 
Virginia .......... 84] 11] 95 9} 7 16 5 8 8) 119) 6 29) 84 96 2 15 
Mississippi........ 20} 8 23 1).../ 1) a...] 1) 95) 2) 24)....) 94....1...).... "1 
Missouri.......... 243| 18] 256] 6 4,10 8 1 4 270)...) 17 253) @ 29} 15) 1 
Indiana .......... 45)... @...] Qesslerste..] 47h 6 41) 5 1] 5 
North Carolina....| $1).. | 31] 1i...| 1 @...! 2 84...) 6 28! 26) 2 ...1... 115 











well Island alms-house, last six months of 1849, 1,672, of whom 411 were natives, 
and 1,006 Irish. At Belleview 3,114 admitted, 618 being native and 2,052 Irish. 
Colored in the Colored Home of New York, 1849, 713. on York city, January 
to July, 1849, Ist district sent to State prison 28 white and 4 colored; to Black- 
well Island 783 white, 94 colored; remaining in prison, 253 white and 27 colored; 
2d district, whole year 1849, committed 1,908 whites, 21 colored. As the amount 
of mortality has much to do with the physical well being of a people, and will be 
dependent in some measure upon pauperism, some remarks may be appended 
here which were too late for the sections of mortality. According to Dr. Emer- 
son, the proportion of black deaths to the total black population, in Philadelphia, for 
the ten years from 1821 to 1830, was about one in every twenty-one; in the ten 

ears ending in 1840, one in every thirty-one; the ratio for the whites in the 

tter seniod being one in every forty-three. In the report of the Prison Discipline 
Association at Philadelphia in 1845, it is said, out of 1,000 of each color residing 
in the city, 196 blacks die for every 100 whites, and in the penitentiary 316 blacks 
for every 100 whites. In the Wethersfield (Conn.) Drege th the average rate 
of deaths from 1841 to 1844 was, white 2.82; colored 10.96. In the eastern peni- 
tentiary of Pennsylvania, during the three years on with 1843, the average 
rate of deaths was 1.85 white deaths and 6.63 black. In the Philadelphia prison, 
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The tables below are taken from a report made in 1845 by 
the Secretary of State upon the census, now in mahuscript in 
that office. The facts were obtained from answers to a special 
circular. 


Proportion of convicts, eae in jails, houses of correction and refuge, and 
almshouses, to the total population. 

















Cities and counties. Colored. | White. 
Boston (Baffolk county). ......scacccccccovesacssescvcccsasvecsesesccooes 16.17 84.27 
New York (county). .........+-ssesccccececresseccceccs: ons 24.3 45.8 
Philadelphia (county). .......0+--+eseeresescenes soseeecaes 29.8 78. 
Richmond, (county) including lowest class of misdemeanors 45.9 112.6 
Charleston, (district) for four years..........s-ceeceeeeceecceccennerseeen 63.48 





Number of convicts, male and female, white and colored, in the States named, for 
the year 1840. 























2© 2 

Convicts. £5 e 32 z 

2s sis 

Prisons in each of the States Whites. Colored. > a 2 5 2 

named. oak s8s 

tees 5. 

Males. | Females. | Males. | Females.| S228 | 22 

E nes 

& eo = “ os 
Bs i iG ks csc ccccevcsctoses 68 1 4 0 1to7,819| lto 3888 
New Hamspire............... 17 0 1 0 | 1to8,688| 1to 538 
Massachusetts * 289 0 83 0 | 1t02,522/) 1lto 262 
Rhode Island....... 13 0 4d 1 1 to 8,122 | 1to 64S, 
Connecticut.............++-- 122 8 40 4 | 1to2,414/ lto 185 
WR ndash eckccccdescepan ot 0 2 1 1 to 8,466 | 1 to 243 
WR WOM as bthece cdcccccess 1,122 85 819 82 1 to 2,056 | 1 to 142 
New Jersey.........0.ecceeee 97 2 49 4 | 1to8,551| lt 409 
Pennsylvania ........-++++++- 876 19 157 2 1to4,248| lto 260 
i RERRARE Fs =r 180 6 116 27 1to 1,708 | 1to 1,059 
Wtath ts... ...darcvaubbeed 134 1 88 5 | 1to5,570| 1 to 11,600 
Kentucky . ......... 149 1 il 1 1 to 8,930 | 1 to 15,797 
Toteseme Fasc acdc sd : 4 : to 4,242 | 1 to 47,145 

Sere to 2, 664 none. 

As SR ne ae 141 1 25 7 | 1to1,115| 1to 6,061 























* Female felons, of whom there are a large number, are not sent to the State prison of Massa- 
chusetts. 

+ In the tabular statement for 1840, made by the superintendent of the penitentiary at Richmond, 
the precise numbers of the different conditions of convicts do not appear. The numbers set down 
are the just proportional average for forty-four years. 





during a period of ten years, the proportion of deaths among the whites was one 
in forty-six; among the blacks one in twelve. The admissions into the eastern 

enitentiary of Pennsylvania from October 29, 1845, until December, 1845, were 

,054 whites, 692 blacks. The city inspector of New York, in his report for 
1853, says that the deaths among the colored population averaged 604 each year 
from 1847 to 1853, and that ‘*‘ while the ppt population is rapidly anthen, 
and the deaths bearing their proportiona increase, the colored mortal record 
exhibits its significant declination.” 

Public expenditure in England and Wales for the poor—1840, £4,576,965, 
population 15,710,270; 1843, £5,208,027, population 16,314,671; 1848, £6,180,- 
764, population 17,521,956. The average from 1825 to 1835 was much larger to 
a smaller population. 

Number relieved in England and Wales—1840, in door 169,232, out door 
1,030,297, total 1,199,529; 1843, in door 238,560, out door 1,300,930: total 1,539,- 
490; 1848, in door 265,146, out door 1,361,061: total 1,626,201. 

Before completing the tables of charities, the following statistics of the Order of 
Odd Fellows, which has being doing so much in this field, may be properly in- 
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The figures below were prepared for a report to the legisla- 
ture of Virginia by a citizen of that State. 
Ratio of imprisonment. 

















Ratio of 
Free | whiteto 
Btates. Whites. Colored. | colored 
aslto 
Virginia—Ratio for 10 years, ending 1850, of convicts in penitentiaries 
to the average population ag 1 to... 0.26... cece cee eee eeteneeenees 28,003 | 3,001 7.18 
Massachusetts—in the same period.......-..+.+sseeeee eee si pone’ 7, 587 727 9.58 
Do. year ending 30th September, 1852, according to the 
NN AE TOs «6 +s badlintse o0s0s ces cecisksesdesseddevebeshes 6, 527 13.37 
Maryland, according to the population of 1850..............sceeeeees 9,285 | 1,452 6.39 
Pennsylvania, two penitentiaries, year ending 31st December, 1852....| 11,406 | 2,158 5.28 
New York, three penitentiaries, year ending lst December, 1851....... 5,304 722 8.86 
Ratio of convicts remaining in prison. 7.71 
Virginia penitentiary, Ist February, 1853..........6..ccccccecseeeees 5,818 9.30 
Massachusetts do. 30th September, 1851................000+ sences 2, 335 175 13.00 
Maryland Gai. BR TRS RADG s TPs 0 6d cng tose icicncccsecces 2,584 500 5.16 
Pennsylvania, two penitentiaries, 3ist December, 1852..............+++ 7,811 750 10.41 
New York, three penitentiaries, lst December, 1851.................+ 1,713 225 7.63 
Avesage of the BVO Dtatetedisicdecacicccescavecagevbiccceccccchecsiacedefevscdees 7.49 
New Jersey penitentiary, Ist January, 1850............ Sint ewer eges 8, 554 453 7.84 
Connecticut do do. Gs. de anscceseecededec sede bese 2, 888 159 17.85 
Indiana do. 88th September, 1849. .........0eseeeeeee 8, 427 719 11.72 
AED ..na cnismibdivens 2aenctsawebeessds tebbedbuhss vied ndblinhiin wie dhns scien 12.47 
DOTNET Tie CE TINR, coc ccccvcscticscces segsccddaweceececehcccccccelsccabilec 9.11 

















* The following is condensed from the several State reports: 

The Alabama penitentiary for 1850, embraced | four colored persons—total confined 129, 
Ohio—convicts in the penitentiary during 1853, ; permanent number, November, 1852, 508. 
Pennsylvania—prisoners from July, 1826, to January, 1858, in Western penitentiary, 1,387 
whites and 261 colored; Eastern, 241 whites and 52 colored on the Ist of January, 1858. House 
of refuge, admitted since 1828, 3,238 whites and 829 colored; remaining 81st ‘ocean, 1851, 
198 whites and 124 colored. Owing to the crowded state of the colored d ent, the Board 
declined to receive any longer males of 14 years and over. Rhode Is committed in 1852, 
807 whites and 10 colored to State prison. Connecticut—convicts in State prison, 31st of March, 
1858, 142 whites and 39 colored. Massachusetts—the repert of the ki of jails, 1852, shows, 
whole number of prisoners in the State, 7,281, of which 273 colored; in alone, 4,770 whites 
and 186 colored; in the house of correction, Boston, 50 colored and 1,006 whites; of the whites 
738 foreign ; in the State, whole whites 3,028, whole colored 159, of which, foreigners 1,942. Out 
of a total of 9,353 criminal offences, for which persons were imprisoned, 3,941 were for intem- 

rance, and 1,368 for debt. In 1852 the whole number of paapers supported or relieved in the 

te, was 27,737, of whom 11,321 were foreigners; 12,837 were relieved in the alms-houses—the 

average in such houses being 5,010; total expense of paupers $476,674. In Boston alone, 9,464 

paupers of whom, 5,913 were foreign. ee in alms-houses, 1 ; 8,098 children under 14 

rted at public weap The average of 5 years, 1841 to 1 shows 2,653 commitments 

to jail, 2,855 cases in police courts, 708 in city courts, 426 convictions, 38 sent to the State prison, 

and 637 to house of correction—40 per cent. in the house of correction were females, 8.68 per 
cent. were colored, 25 per cent. were citizens of Massachusetts, and 51.98 per cent. foreigners. 


England and Wales. 











Commitals. 
Year. Convic- 
tions. 
Males. {| Females.| Total. 
ET Ee ere 21,975 | 5,219 | 97,187 19,997 
RO RRR ee RAEI 28° 858 24,521 | 5,340 | 29'591 21/092 
Se iio ipathe cocccetess socdaphecsrascst tet 92,415 | 6,401 | 27°816 21/001 

















serted. They are sggregated for ten years, from 1843 to 1853; and extending as 
they do over the whole Union, furnish interesting material for comparison with 
the returns of the census relating to sickness and death. The ratios between the 
States are striking. 
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Mr. Porter, in view of the above result finds nothing whatever, he says, to support the assertion 
so often hazarded, that vice and crime are fostered by bringing men together in large masses, 
while innocence is preserved by rural pursuits. For each million of inhabitants there were 
charged with offences in 20 more agricultural counties in 1841, 1,723, and in 20 less agricultural, 
1,842. He adds, if we clars together those who can neither read nor write, and those who have ac- 
quired only an oy acquaintance with those elementary branches of knowledge, in 13 years, 
out of a total of ,429 persons committed, and whose he teers instruction was ascertained, the 
propor ‘ion of 304,772, or more than 96 in 100, were un ted, while only 1,883 persons had 
enjoyed the benefit of instruction beyond the elementary degree, and only 29,324 had mastered 
withovt advancing beyond the art of reading and writing. 

In England and Wales in 1841, the co tments were 1 in every 573 persons, and in Scotland 1 


in 738. 

The total number of persons confined in the various State prisons in France on the 81st Decem- 
ber, 1852, was 19,720, of which 15,873 were males and 8,847 females. The following interesting 
statistics are given in the official report for that year: 





























Description of convicts. Males.|Fem’s, Description of convicts. Males.|/Fem’s. 
From rural districts............. 5,801) 1,317|| Having before imprisonment an 
From towns .......500-ecceseees 10, 072) 2,530}; education superior to that of 
Unmarried or widowed without GOCE. . osdccccccicgs 523 36 
ibis ccchcodsdindccseos 0, 1,942|| Ditto, knowing how to read and 
Married, with children........... eee EE, NED Noe 6ccicccccaecenbas coses 6, 736 
Married, without children........ 1,1 854|| Ditto, knowing how to read and 
Widowed, with children.......... 549) 423) not write ............cecesseee 1,680} 718 
Ages—from 16 to 20............. 1,579|  257|| Ditto, entirely illiterate......... 7, 642) 2, 857 
BO 0 BD... cocdesccoes 5, 610) 1,484|| After imprisonment, having 
ok SPAR Peer 4, 188) 1,049|| learned to read................ 2,667; 585 
49 to BO... cece neee 2,670| 666)| After do., having learned to read 
50 to 60...........4. 1, 827!| and write............scceccess 4,654) 576 
60 and upwards...... 114|| After do., having received pri- 
mary instruction.............. mar 176 





These tables are all worthy of study and reflection. They 
indicate compensating advantages and disadvantages, on the 
score of education and morals in the several sections of the 
Union, which statesmen and philanthropists would do well to 
consider. But we give the argument of the State superin- 
tendent of Rhode Selon as promised in the opening of the 
article. 

The consideration of the connexion between education and 
the prevention of crime is most important, because the right to 
take the property of the people to educate the children of all 
depends in a great measure upon our assuming that education 
tends to prevent crime and wretchedness, and therefore is jus- 
tified andl requiliid not for the individual so much as by the 
= of society. We tax the public to educate a person, not 

cause it promotes his personal advantage, but because we 
presume that we shall make a better citizen of him and so 
promote the good of the community. And the enquiry is in- 
teresting also, as showing us what we may reasonably ex- 
pect from a system of education in reforming the morals of a 
people. 

Some may perhaps express surprise that any one could im- 
agine that education would not have a tendency to lessen the 
amount of crime—yet intelligent men have done so—and when 
we examine the subject we find that statistics afford us very 
little aid in arriving at any certain conclusion. 
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For instance, to show the caution with which we should 
reason from ordinary statistics, able writers have drawn ex- 
actly contrary conclusions from the returns of crimes in 
France. An intelligent and able man, Mr. Guery, shows, as 
he thinks satisfactorily, that the amount of crime is greater in 
the best educated than in the most ignorant portions of France. 
But his conclusions are drawn from the returns of a single 

ear. 

In 1813, the number of persons charged with offences 
against society in England and Wales was 7,164. In 1836, 
20,984; nearly three times as many. And during this whole 
time public and private benevolence had been actively en- 
gaged in schemes for educating and promoting the moral and 
intellectual improvement of their people. 

In 1849, 14,569 males—2,557 females—total 17,126 under 
17 were imprisoned for various periods for offences in Eng- 
land, and of these, 12,500 were convicted. The proportion of 
crime in the various districts present some curious facts—thus 
of the above,—(persons under 17.) 

In the metropolitan counties the proportionis 1 to 694 

‘ 


* manufacturing “ . 1 to 1,600 
* maritime s * 1 to 1,508 
“agricultural * “ 1 to 1,947 
“ mining 6 a 1 to 2,078 


It appears, from a comparison of the French and English 
returns, that the number of persons punished for crime under 
17, or what may be called juvenile offenders, is nearly double 
in England what it is in France, in proportion to the popula- 
tion. And this has led to serious enquiry into the causes of it, 
and presents some considerations which might be of practical 
use very near home, in our little State of Rhode Island. 

In England, the system of short imprisonment for small of- 
fences, commutted by boys, is adopted; the same system we 
have followed here. In France, boys committing small crimes 
are considered as subjects for reformation, and are sentenced 
to be detained for various periods up to ten years according to 
circumstances, and press under proper discipline and instruc- 
tion. In the English system and in ours, the young offender 
is sentenced for a short time, he is shut up with old offenders 
and he comes out a hardened criminal, and the probability is, 
that the government is at the expense during his life of con- 
victing and imprisoning him continually, unless he is led by 

assion to commit some great offence by which he forfeits his 
ife or his liberty for life. 

The effect of the two systems upon the statistics is obvious. 
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In the English system and in ours, the same young man is 
continually committing offences which of course swell the 
whole number of crimes committed in the country and add to 
the expense of criminal justice. On the French system he of- 
fends bes once. He is then detained under training for a time 
sufficient to give a chance of reformation. The number of 
first offenders might be the same under each system. The 
number of offences could not be. 

As I said before, these facts suggest considerations which 
may be applied at home. We have always followed the old 
English system of short imprisonments for small offences, and 
boys are treated as if they were as intelligent and as responsi- 
ble as older persons and are shut up with them in the same 
jail. Then an appeal is made to the humanity of the legis- 
lature and the boy is pardoned and the result generally is, that 
in about a year he is again before the legislature for the same 
mercy. Any person familiar with our legislative ae 
for a series of years will recognise the truth of this. And 
while we pursue the system of committing them to the ordi- 
nary prisons and shutting them up to be schooled by old har- 
dened criminals, members of succeding legislatures will very 
naturally pursue the same system of pardons. 

But we may well be glad that a beginning has been made 
in the right direction. 

A few years since, the city of Providence took measures to 
establish a Reform School, under the authority of an act of 
the legislature. Subsequently, by an agreement between the 
State and city, the State has been authorised to send its young 
criminals‘to it. By acts passed January and October, 1850, 
any justice of the peace in the State when sentencing juvenile 
offends, may, in his discretion, sentence them to the Reform 
School. 

I take every opportunity to call attention to this, because 
the institution is new and has as yet few friends, and many of 
those who are opposed to all change look coldly on it. Yet 
it seems to me that it needs only to be known to enlist the 
sympathy of all philanthropists. Institutions of the kind have 
succeeded elswhere. Why should they not here? 

The statistics of crime in relation to education are generally 
defective, because they do not show the amount or degree of 
education. It is obvious, that in taking an amount of crimes 
committed by educated persons, we should make a distiuction 
between those who have learned only to read and write with- 
out going any further, which is the case with a large number 
of those who attend school, and those who have received any 

9 
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education worthy of the name. Yet in the greater part of sta- 
tistical accounts, crumes committed by those who can merely 
read and write, and that perhaps very imperfectly, are charged 
to the account of education. Since 1828 the French, and since 
1836 the English tables have classed the criminals as follows: 
l. Those who can neither read nor write. 
2. Those who can read only, or who can read and write 
imperfectly. 
3. Those who can read and write well. 
4. Those who have received instruction beyond that of a 
merely elementary school. 

The results of returns under these classes have been thus 
far highly satisfactory and encouraging. For seven years 
ending with 1834, the convictions in France averaged 4,238, 
of whom only 65, or one in 65, belonged to the educated— 
being one in about 500,000 of the population. In England, 
for 1836, the number of persons accused of crime was 20,- 
984; out of these, 291 were of the class who had received 
superior education. In Scotland, out of 2,922, 55 belonged to 
this class. 

But these statements are almost too favorable to be relied 
on. Perhaps we can account for it by supposing that many 
crimes committed by the educated, the intelligent and the 
shrewd, remain undetected; and if detected that their inge- 
nuity sometimes enables them to escape conviction. Besides, 
the crimes punished by the courts are crimes against property 
or person, generally accompanied with some degree of vio- 
lence ; crimes which educated persons would be less likely 
to commit; while there are many violations of right by edu- 
cated men, which a rigid morality would denounce as crim- 
inal, but which the law cannot punish because it cannot de- 
fine them. 

So far as the statistics go to show that there is less crime in 
the agricultural than there is in the manufacturing, seaport, 
and city districts, they agree with what we should a priort 
expect the result to be. In the country generally, there is a 
greater equality of condition; less of that extreme distress 
which results from crowding together in cities; more kindness 
and fellow feeling; and many slight offences, especially if 
they are first offences, are passed over for charity or a hope 
of reformation. 'The man of bad character is known, marked 
and watched—and there are not enough of them to herd to- 

ther and form a class and keep each other in countenance. 

On the other hand, the great cities (which Jefferson said 
were great sores upon the body politic) draw together the dis- 
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solute and idle from all quarters. It is there, too, that the 
wealth and enterprise of a country is concentrated, and where 
there is most wealth, of course, will be the greatest number of 
crimes against property. And in a city there can be none of 
that compassion for a neighbor which in the country would 
lead to overlooking a fault. The smallest offence must be 
— without inquiring into the motives which led, or per- 
aps drove, the offender to commit it. 

There is one circumstance connected with the abundance af 
crime which commends itself to the attention of all friends of 
education—to all philanthropists. It is this: that in the large 
cities, the crimes are committed by a separate class. The low 
and degraded form a separate class, and almost a separate 
caste by themselves. Accessions are constantly making to 
their number, but the greater part of them are born and edu- 
cated to crime—they are hereditary criminals. Shut out of 
churches and schools, they live by preying upon society. Of 
God, they know but the name. Society they consider their en- 
emy and lawful plunder. The accounts of the ignorance, prae- 
tical Atheism, and debasement of this class in some cities are 
hard to be believed by those who are used only to the peace- 
ful and orderly communities of New England. 

Although the most dreadful cases are probably in the large 
cities of the old world, yet our own cities present instances ot 
the same sort, although here, from our youth as a nation, the 
evil may noi be so confirmed and hard to combat. There 
seems to be an almost complete wall of separation between 
this class and what I may call the comfortable classes of so- 
ciety—the people of education, of middling property, and the 
wealthy. Po associate with ignorance and vice is no pleasure 
to the educated and refined; and then, again, the very great- 
ness of the evil, and the fact of itsl ong existence, are calcu- 
lated to deter the timid from undertaking its removal. 

We may say that we are not responsible for the existence 
of these evils. ‘True we may not be directly. But if govern- 
ments and the comfortable classes had done their duty in years 
a the evil could not have reached its present magnitude. 

f the evil is to be reformed, it must be through the influences 
of religion and of education. But howis religion to be brought 
home to them? They are practically shut out of our churches, 
because they cannot come in upon an equality with others; 
and no man, with any just pride or feeling of independence, 
will come in on any other terms. If church-going be an es- 
sential part of Christianity, then, in some large cities, a man 
with a family cannot afford to be a Christian unlegs he is 
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worth his tens of thousands of dollars, and the same pro- 
' portion in smaller places. The attention of our churches is 
already awakened to the necessity of a change of their sys- 
tem. This is shown by the erection of many free churches in 
our cities within a few years. And in what mode can wealth 
be more nobly employed than by devoting it to the religious 
instruction of the poor. 

We cannot doubt, however, notwithstanding the gloomy de- 
tails of the criminal calendar, that there has been a gradual 
and marked change effected in. modern civilized society in re- 
lation to crime—and a change for the better. The character 
of the crimes committed has changed. Formerly—in genera- 
tions past—there was comparatively little security for person or 
property, except in the strong arm of the possessor. The of- 
fences were of the more violent kind. Murders, robberies, and 
duels, &c., were more frequent. Now, whatever may be true 
as to the total number of crimes, those of this violent sort have 
diminished. Even if it is only a substitution of fraud and 
eraft for violence, it is certainly a change for the better, and 
for the peace of society. 

The total number of crimes committed may not have dimin- 
ished, or may even have increased. If statistics should prove 
this, there are many reasons why the friends of humanity 
should not be discouraged. The population of all the civilized 
nations is fast increasing. Their wealth has increased won- 
derfully. To promote the acquisition of wealth, property must 
be secured by the most stringent enactments, and a large class 
of the offences which makes such a figure in our criminal 
statistics, are of these modern offences against property. 
Legislatures in England and in this country almost every year 
make something a penal offence which was not so before. 
This probably is the necessary result of the increase of wealth 
and civilization. Again, our credit system, while it has nearly 
superseded the old fashioned mode of robbery, yet presents in- 
numerable temptations to other sorts of crime, temptations 
which we would rather rejoice that so many withstand, than 
grieve that a few fall. 

Our modern police systems, too, are more perfect than those 
of former times. Fewer crimes escape detection in our large 
cities. All these combine to make the amount of crime appear 
to have increased of late years, while the fact may be very 
different, if we take into account the increase of population, 
and consider also, that a great number of the statute offences 
enumerated as crimes, are not such as necessarily involve any 
great degree of moral turpitnde. 
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Without any reference, however, to statistics, it would seem 
as if we ought not to doubt as to the good effects of education 
in preventing misery and crime. 

ven supposing that no direct moral instruction whatever 
is conveyed, can there be any doubt but that a good training 
of the intellect alone is tavorable to morals? By pursuing a 
course of mere intellectual study by system, especially if it be 
pursued under the restraints of a public school or college, the 
student acquires habits of self-denial, obedience to rule, regu- 
larity and order, which areinvaluable. And awell disciplined 
and well stored intellect is a great security against crime in 
another view. The man of education has pleasures and occu- 
pations for his leisure which ignorance knows not of. He is 
thus protected from many of those vices into which the igno- 
rant and idle fall from the mere love of excitement. We are 
so constituted as to need excitement of some sort. He who 
knows the value of intellectual pleasures, will not be so apt to 
resort to low company, or mtoxicating drinks, for his amuse- 
ments. And it is probably to the diffusion of education, and to 
a thorough education, that we must look for the delivery of 
our community from the scourge of intemperance. 

Again, mere intellectual education, doubtless, promotes good 
morals, at least negatively, by preventing poverty, the extreme 
of which is a fruitful source of crime. How many crimes are 
traceable to the temptations arising from poverty. The ten- 
dency of education is to raise the man in the scale of being, 
to produce an ambition, and teach him ways of bettering. his 
condition, to restrain improvidence and waste, to encourage 
forethought and prudence. So education improves the condi- 
tion of the poor and removes temptation. 
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In his last annual message, 1855, Governor Hebert, of 
Louisiana, remarks : 

The report of the Superintendent of Public Education is 
far from exhibiting a satisfactory condition of our educational 
system. Indeed, the scheme may be considered almost a 
failure. This was predicted several years since by men who 
had made the subject of public education the study of their 
lives. But their warning voice was not heeded. A plan was 
adopted at one session of the legislature and essentially 
modified at the next. The head was first deprived of some 
of its legitimate power, and of its means of influence; the 
functions of the body were then transfered to some other agent; 
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the limbs were afterwards curtailed of their proportions, and 
left to move and act without any superior direction. If any- 
thing could be composed with these strange ingredients, it 
would present no disparaging embodyment of the image to 
duced in the mind by acritical analysis of what is now called 
our System of Public Education. It is not a system—it is 
the bewildering confusion of chaos. 

The cause of its short-comings is said to be the sparseness 
of our population. The influence of this cause cannot be 
denied, but it should not be exaggerated. The examples of the 
new western and southwestern States, which, in their infancy, 
possess efficient systems of public education, show that the 
root of the evil is elsewhere. They, too, have had to contend 
against oo of population, but they succeeded in over- 
coming the difficulty, not by weakening and dislocating the 
machinery of the system, but bya more compact and vigorous 
organization. Besides, the effect of sparseness of population 
could be felt onlyin the comparatively small number of child- 
ren attending the schools. How can it produce neglectful 
directors and incompetent teachers? How can it affect the 
administration of the funds of the school district, and many 
other evils which are daily complained of by the citizens, and 
yearly marshaled in grim array in the reports of the superin- 
tendent? The few parishes in which any good results have 
been extorted from the present state of things are entitled to 
the highest praise, but they owe their success entirely to their 
zeal and to their enlightened appreciation of the adviutingien 
of education. 

I concur inthe suggestions of the Superintendent, because 
they are so many steps taken in the right direction and lead- 
ing to reorganization. I must, however, except the recom- 
mendation to establish a normal school, which, as long as the 

resent disorder continues, will only entail useless expense. 

he High Schools of New Orleans are great nurseries direkdy 
established and prepared to furnish competent teachers to the 
State as soon as jodicious reform shall promise efficiency and 
dignity to their labors and profit for their services. 
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Common school education should be perfected, because, 
as essential to a free people as air okt light to creatures 
that must breathe and see. And since the perfection of 
common school education must depend upon the qualifications 
of the schoolmaster, normal schools. and whatever may 
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serve to raise up able and efficient teachers become a 

rime necessity. But in Michigan common school education 
i been nobly provided for. In the very ordinance by which 
it was admitted into the Union, lands in every township were 

anted for the use of schools. By the primary school law of 
1837 the basis of a free school system was laid. And the 
new constitution has ordained that “the legislature shall, within 
five years from its adoption, provide for, and establish a sys- 
tem of primary schools whereby a school shall be kept with- 
out charge for tuition, at least three months in each year, in 
every heel district in the State; and all instruction in said 
school shall be conducted in the English language. A school 
shall be maintained in each school district at least three months 
in each year. Any school district neglecting to maintain such 
schools, shall be deprived for the ensuing year of its propor- 
tion of the income of the primary school fund, and of all funds 
arising from taxes for the support of schools. 

The constitution has created also a board of education for 
the general supervision of the State normal school. 

The lands appropriated for education are declared inviola- 
ble, and are sacred to that object alone. Here then is the 
charter of popular education in Michigan. 





EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA. 


Would I bring before you the most perfect exemplification 
af this system, I should refer to Prussia. Prussia occupies a 
portion of the earth’s surface two fifihs larger than the State 
of Michigan, but by no means equal to it in soil and natural 
resources generally. It has fifteen millions of inhabitants. 
For these are provided seven universities. In 1835 the num- 
ber of gymnasia or intermediate schools was one hundred and 
twenty-four, containing about twenty-five thousand scholars ; 
and the number of primary schools about twenty-two thou- 
sand, in which two millions of children of both sexes were re- 
ceiving an education. The largest university is that of Ber- 
lin, in which, in 1850, were one hundred and sixty-five pro- 
fessors and teachers, and eighteen hundred and fifty students. 
Of the students, one hundred and eighty-four were matricu- 
lated in theology, five hundred and seventy in law, and two 
hundred and twenty-three in medicine, and three hundred and 
twenty-five in philosophy, or general science and literature. 
Besides these, five hundred and fifty-seven not matriculated 
were pursuing studies in special departments. 

The primary schools have for their scope intellectual, moral 
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and physical developement. They embrace the following 
branches: 1. Religion and morality, established on the po- 
sitive truths of Christianity; 2. The German language; 3. 
The elements of geometry and general principles of drawing; 
4. Calculation and applied arithmetic; 5. The elements of 
physics, of general history, and of the history of Prussia ; 6. 
Singing; 7. Writing; 8. Gymnastic exercises; 9. The more 
simple manual labors, and some instruction in the relative 
country occupations. 

The burgher school is a higher form of the primary, estab- 
lished in the towns, and affords a more advanced education. 

The seminaries for primary instructors, or normal schools, 
embrace the following branches: 1. Biblical history, the study 
of the Bible, and Christian doctrine and morals; 2. The Ger- 
man language in its etymology, grammar, and use in speaking 
and composition; 3. Mathematics; 4. History; 5. Geography 
and geology; 6. Natural history and physics; 7. Music in 
theory and practice ; 8. Drawing; 9. Penmanship; 10. Peda- 
gogy or the art of education, conjoined with practice; 11. 
Elements of horticulture ; 12. Gymnastics. 

Pedagogy is a department of literature which in rag  4 
is cultivated to an extent almost equal to any other. In 1830, 
there were published five hundred and one works of this class; 
in 1831, four hundred and fifty-two were published ; and in 
1832, five hundred and twenty-six were published. Of these, 
twenty were journals supported by subscribers. 

The course of study in the gymnasium may be represented 
by that of our academy and college combined. 

The primary school embraces a wider range of studies than 
our rome school. The student remains in the gymnasium 
until he has completed his eighteenth year. He can then enter 
the university, provided he is prepared to undergo the examina- 
tion. It not unfrequently happens that two or three years 
longer are required. 

In the university, the course in theology is usually com- 
pleted in three years; the course in law, mn two years; and 
the course in medicine in four years. The course in philoso- 
phy or general science and literature is extended at the plea- 
sure of the student. 

A student pursuing any one of these courses may avail him- 
self of the pe according to his ability and inclination. 

Such is a very brief outline of the Prussian system. Its 
completeness and thoroughness are evident to every one. The 
education of man, whether we consider his capabilities, the 
duties which he is called to perform, or his ultimate destinies, 
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is a mighty affair, and therefore demands a mighty provision. 
It is the highest work of society. 





UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Everything that relates to this magnificent corporation is a 
matter of interest in every of the Union, and we shall 
therefore be excused for the insertion of an extract from a late 
address of the chancellor: 

‘In contemplating the present condition of the university, 
there are two tacts which, first of all, impress themselves upon 
aur attention. The first is, that the foundation of an insti- 
tution of learning has been laid. The existence of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is not problematical. The orignal ap- 
propriation of public lands by the general government has 
secured an endowment which can never be diverted to any 
ather object; and subsequent legislation by the State, and the 
State constitutional ordinances and provisions, have made the 
university a part of the State itself. While the State remains, 
therefore, the university of the State must remain. The ques- 
tion which meets us is not a question respecting its existence, 
but a question respecting its form, its capacity, its develop- 
ment, its usefulness. Shall it have an imperfect form, a nar- 
row capacity, a feeble development, a limited usefulness ? 
Or, shall it be a university worthy of the name, with a capa- 
city adequate to our wants, receiving a development com- 
mensurate with the growth of all things around us, and doing 
a work that shall be heartily acknowledged by the present 
generation, and reaching with increasing power through the 
generations to come? 

“The destiny of the university is in the hands of the people. 
Although they cannot destroy it, they can condemn it to weak- 
ness, or they can so invigorate it that it shall become a publie 
benefit which nothing can surpass, and one of the chiet titles 
af honor to adorn the State. 

“The other fact is that no inconsiderable progress has been 
made in the development of the university. Buildings have 
been erected which, if properly appropriated, will meet our 
wants for some time to come. The courses of study instituted 
in the several departments will bear comparison with those 
existing in the best colleges in our country. Our professors 
are men well known, and of unquestionable capacity, learning, 
and experience. We have a library of more than six thou- 
sand volumes, consisting of standard and choice works, and 
recently enlarged by the liberality of the citizens of the town 
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in which the university is located. By the liberality of De- 
troit, we shall in a few months have one of the first observa- 
tories in the world. The number of students, respectable 
in itself, becomes still more promising by the rapid increase 
which one year exhibits. No institution in our country is 
founded upon a basis which more certainly insures its perpe- 
tuity ; vi ae institution, within so brief a term, has advanced 
more rapidly. The increase of the number of students will 
go on indefinitely, if we can make such provisions for educa- 
tion in the number and character of our professors, in the 
breadth and fullness of our courses of study, and in the com- 
pleteness of our library, apparatus, and museum, as shall offer 
to the young men of our country unsurpassed and command- 
ing attractions. With such provisions we shall draw students, 
not only from our own State, but also from the surrounding 
States, and from every part of the land. Situated as we are, 
upon one of the grand routes of interior communication, we 
have only to make our institution a proper university to 
make it a place of general resort. 

“It is wise and proper in itself, and an act of justice to the 
university, to hold up before the people of the State the place 
which it occupies in our general system of education, and its 
true relation to the other parts of this system. 

“The entire system is a system of popular education. The 
university is a part of this system. No part is more absolutely 
free and open to the people. In this system there is neces- 
sarily degrees, since education consists of degrees. The pri- 
mary school is the first degree, where education must begin. 
With the primary school we need to connect as extensively as 
possible the union school, as a higher grade of elementary 
education, and as a classical and scientific school, preparatory 
to the normal school, and to the college or gymnasium. The 
union school thus becomes the second degree of our system. 
The normal school, as designed for the education of teachers, 
is necessary to the proper development of the primary and 
union schools. 

“The college or gymnasium, comprising the under graduate 
course of studies, as well as the school of agriculture and civil 
engineering, at the university, forms the third degree. The 
department of medicine, the department of law, and the de- 
partment of science, literature, and the arts, conducted by 
means of university lectures, forms the fourth degree. 

“Thus our whole system of popular education is complete 
and the university forms the necessary culminating point. 
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THE GIRARD INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Hon. W. D. Kelley, in an address before the Institute, stated : 


The controllers of our public schools announce with just pride 
that no graduate of the high school has been the subject of a 
—_ accusation ; and if the directors of Girard College can, 
fteen years hence, point to the assembled alumni of their in- 
stitution with the same boast, will it not indicate the means of 
preventing much of that depravity which we attempt, too often 
in vain, to cure in expensive penal establishments? They are 
to be working men; and if, when they shall have entered upon 
the duties of active life, they find a painful difference between 
their brothers, sisters, and uneducated shopmates and theme 
selves, pure morality, benevolence towards their fellow-men, 
and the love of truth, will impel them to exert all their powens 
as men and citizens in behalf of those from whose ranks they 
came, and with whom they will be identified. Education, in 
any enlarged degree, has hitherto been the privilege of the 
wealthy few, and educated men have generally engaged in 
professional pursuits. Manual labor has been associated in 
most minds with coarseness and ignorance, and our republican 
experience has seemed almost to justify the contempt in which 
the laborer was held in feudal times. We have not yet ac- 
cepted mind and character as the standard by which invariably 
to judge the man. The high school and our excellent gram- 
mar schools are doing much to remedy these evils, and the 
college will do much more. The pupils are now poor orphan 
children, but blessed with liberal moral and intellectual cul- 
ture, they will go forth to show by their struggles and success 
that man is to be respected for what he is, and what he can 
do, and not for what he has, and what has been done for him 
by his father. They will be courteous, intelligent, and moral 
working men; and, knowing that 
All constraint 

Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 

Is evil; hurts the faculties, impedes 

Their progress in the road of science; blinds 

The eyesight of discovery ; and ts 

In those that suffer it a sordid min 

Beastial, a meagre intellect, unfit 

To be the tenant of man’s noble form— 
they will add the power of their voice to the weight of their 
example, and demand, as the right of every soul born in the 
commonwealth, the means of moral and intellectual culture 
and freedom, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ST, LOUIS, 


We extract from the superintendent’s report : 

“The public system has not only the advantage in general 
efficiency, but also in economy. In our primary schools, the 
average annual cost of educating one pupil is about $5; in 
private schools it averages $36; in our grammar schools the 
average annual cost is about $12 75; in private schools, for 
the same studies, the average is $60; in our high schools the 
average annual cost of educating a pupil is about $30; in pri- 
vate schools the same studies average $90. The average an- 
nual cost per pupil in all the public schools for the year just 
oa was $10 32; in private schools the average is $50 per 

ead. 

“This shows a difference of five to one in favor of the pub- 
lic school system. Estimating the number of persons of edu- 
catable age in the city of St. Louis at 23,000, these, at $50 
per head, if educated in private schools, would cost g1,150,000 
per annum; but if educated in public schools, the same would 
only cost $237,360; showing a saving of $912,640 annually. 
There are many other points presenting social, moral, and po- 
litical aspects, in which the public and private systems of 
educating may be contrasted, in which the advantages are just 
overwhelmingly in favor of the public system; but space for- 
bids enlargement upon them. I therefore merely indicate 
them, and commend them to the politician, philanthropist and 
Christian, as worthy of their most serious consideration and 
prompt action. 

‘Comparative cost with other cities—There are not sufficient 
data at hand for me to institute a strict comparison between 
the cost of education in St. Louis and that of other cities. 
Last year, the total amount expended for support of schools 
in St. Louis was $28,800 70, including salary of counsellor, 
special taxes, &c., incidental expenses to the board as landed 
proprietor. I estimate these incidental expenditures to amount 
to at least $2,000 per annum. If these be deducted, the 
amount of expenditures of schools will only be $36,800, and 
the number of daily attendance being 3,791 pupils, the cost of 
education per head was only about $9 75. There is accom- 
modation for about 4,100 pupils in the schools, and if all the 
schools had been full the expense would not have been greater. 
This, then, would show that children can be educated in the 

ublic schools for about $9 per head per annum. It must also 
be borne in mind that officers’ salaries and various other ex- 
penditures, the amount paid for 4,000 pupils is as great as it 
would be for 10,000 or 15,000. The present cost of educa- 
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tion in St. Louis may be then assumed to be as high as it ever 
will be ; even under a system of more liberal salaries, which 
the board will be compelled to adopt, nolens volens. I take the 
following statements of comparative cost of tuition from the 
last annual report of the board of education of the city of New 
York, presuming them to be correct: New York, annual cost 
per pupil, $6 86; Philadelphia, $111; Boston, $14 35; Bal- 
timore, $12 30; average in twenty-five of the largest cities in 
the Union, $9 04. Ihave not had time to verify these amounts, 
where I have the data, neither do I know whether the New 
York estimate includes the expenses of the free academy, nor 
that of Philadelpbia that of its high schools, nor how these 
estimates are made up; but it will be seen, that the cost of 
tuition in St. Louis compares favorably with the cost elsewhere, 
when it is considered that the cost of living is higher here than 
in the eastern cities. I again call attention to the fact, that 
the expense of public tuition is greater per head in proportion 
as the number is small. In the year 1851, when the number 
of pupils in the schools was about 2,100, when there was no 
high school, when the superintendent’s salary was only $1,000 
r annum, when the salaries of teachers were on an average 
Fifteen per cent. lower than now, I presented in the annual 
fiscal report a cost of tuition per pupil, and the expense, as 
then shown, was $10 49 per head per annum. Now the 
superintendent’s salary has been increased fifty per cent.; some 
of the teacher’s salaries forty per cent.; and a high school 
established ; yet the annual expense of tuition has actually re- 
ceded. If things had remained the same, the actual recession 
of tuition would have been at least twenty per cent. From 
these facts I conclude, that when our saheagl deviate is fully or- 
a and in operation, with high schools for the accommo- 
ation of all who wish to take the higher course of studies, 
and with liberal salaries, so as to secure the best educational 
talent in the country, the cost of tuition, on an average, of 
those attendin perro will not exceed $10 per head per annum.” 
Pinsnteseceints for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1854, 
were as follows: 


Rents from leased lands.............--.-.... $13,253 53 
State school moneys... .........2..-e00552005 27,456 51 
County school moneys. ........-...-+...---. 3,587 28 
Quit claims, lands sold and compromised ..... - 14,687 19 
Gy echeeP eames ssi £5 os a os Bt 27,758 85 
Fae ES SSCS Fu. TUR OE SS 216 19 
Bea reutivalte::. iS os SSRN ER. 29 00 
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The expenditures during the same period were $64,653 95, 
leaving $22,435 60 balance in the treasury, besides $2,000 
city bonds. 





HOME EDUCATION AT THE SOUTH. 


Mr. C. K. Marshall, of Mississippi, addressed the Southern Convention at New 
Orleans upon this subject in the ablest manner. His remarks are thus reported 
in the Picayune : » 

The Rev. C. K. Marshall, of Mississippi, chairman of the 
committee on education, appointed at the Charleston conven- 
tion, offered a resolution re-affirming the resolutions on the 
subject adopted at that convention, and continuing the com- 
mittee on the book trade of the southern and western States, 
of which Mr. Henry A. Griswold, of Louisville, Ky., is the 
chairman. 

Mr. Marshall commenced his remarks in support of his reso- 
lution by alluding to the value and importance of these con- 
ventions. He said that it was not their purpose to make the 
south independent of the north, but to make the south inde- 
pendent within the Union. He spoke with favor of the plans 
proposed for facilitating intercommunication with the various 

arts of the country, and of connecting the Atlantic and the 
Pacific by railroads running through the south, and then pro- 
ceeded to ask, what though all these things be scentaplicked, 
if the great subject of southern education be overlooked and 
neglected? He called the attention of the convention to the 
fact, that the educators of the south were from the north. It 
was no use to talk of extending commercial facilities, or of 
building railroads, unless the education of the south was 
southern in its character. Education moulds the mind as the 
sculptor does the marble. The dewdrop falls upon the acorn, 
and it becomes an oak— 


** Just as the twig is bent, the tree ’s inclined ’’— 


a maxim, though trite, that contains a truth of the first impor- 
tance. 

Now, what has been the education forced upon the southern 
States? We are in the habit of sending our sons and daugh- 
ters to the north, far from their homes and home influences, 
there to be exposed to those which we believe dangerous to 
our interests, and damning to our peace. The reverend 
speaker alluded in this connexion to Yale College and to Pro- 
fessor Silliman, who had said that they did not care for south- 
ern patronage. It was not possible for southerners to be safel 
educated at the north. [Applause.] They cannot come bok 
with proper feelings towards their families and their people. 
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Our sons and daughters return to us from their schools and 
colleges in the north with their minds poisoned by fanatical 
teachings and influences against the institution of slavery, with 
erroneous religious opinions on the subject, and with the idea 
that it is a sin to hold slaves. On this subject the speaker 
held that it was of the first importance a right direction should 
be given to the minds of our children, and that they should be 
cultivated, with reference thereto, in an enlightened manner. 

The question, he urged, comes to this: Shall we educate 
our children abroad or at home? The plan presented in the 
resolutions he was advocating proposed that we educate our 
own teachers, keeping this great subject before the people and 
the different legislatures of the southern States, and in every 
practicable mode to further it. 

The reverend speaker then considered slavery as an institu- 
tion, and passed upon it a glowing eulogium, as contributing 
to the glory in arts and science, in religion and national pros- 
perity in all countries wherein it has ever existed. He de- 
scribed it as forming a part of the patriarchal system of gov- 
ernment established by God himself, as having been counten- 
anced by Christ, and argumentatively sustained, and practi- 
cally supported by the chief of Christ’s apostles, St. Paul. 
He (the speaker) had proclaimed these opinions in the streets 
of New York and of Boston. He believed slavery to be right, 
and that within fifty years, instead of decreasing, it would be 
double in extent to what it now is. He believed that the colo- 
nies now gathering on the coast of Africa would all be slave 
States. 

The reverend gentleman said he wanted our children to_be 
taught to think rtghtly on this momentous subject; and that 
so far from being an evil, it was not, and never could be, any 
more than a difference of race could be a great evil. It was 
the means by which the world was to be civilized and chris- 
tianized in sections where barbarism and ignorance now exist. 

And how is this to be inculeated? By the writing and pub- 
lication of home books for the south. The north will act in 
this matter with their accustomed shrewdness and tact. 
They are indefatigable in their way of carrying on the work 
they have undertaken. The universal Yankee nation can’t 
be discouraged nor subdued, when they set out about a 
thing; and it is ours to stand up in energetic rivalry with 
them, and to do our own work for our ownselves. [Ap- 

lause. 
: B = of illustrating the kind of teaching inculcated by 
northern school books, Mr. Marshall alluded to President 
Wayland’s “ Morals of Science,” as containing a chapter pe- 
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culiarly pernicious to southern minds. And yet this book is 
sold in the south, and used in schools as a text book. He also 
held up Gilbert’s Atlas, published by the Appletons of New 
York, and sold in southern bookstores, as containing matter of 
the most inflammatory character, and calculated to have the 
most pernicious effects. He thought this book came within 
that statute of Louisiana which makes it highly penal to cir- 
culate abolition matter in the State, and were he a citizen of 
New Orleans he would present it as such to the grand jury 
for their action. [Applause.] 

The speaker thought all this should be altered; that we 
should educate our own teachers; that the legislatures should 
take the matter in hand, and pronounce in favor of southern 
school books ; that premiums should be offered for the writing 
of such books—books adapted to the south, and inculcating 
southern sentiments. 

In the course of his speech, (of which we pretend to give 
but the briefest outline,) Mr. Marshall, commenting on the 
hostility of England towards our institutions, drew forth many 
demonstrations of applause by expressing the hope, very 
earnestly, that the Czar would triumph in the pending war in 
the east. 

He closed by laying on the table, with a few explanatory 
remarks, but without reading it, a circular he had addressed 
to leading men of the south, in advocacy of the views he had 
expressed in his speech. 





MORAL EDUCATION. 


‘«‘ A want of reverence for parental authority is supposed to 
be one of the characteristics of our country and of our times. 
In former times the parent had the power of life and death 
over his child. In some countries, as long as the parent lived, 
the child was not free from his control. With the progress of 
civilization, the laws in all countries have been milder. But 
in our country, partly probably from carrying to excess our 
notions of liberty and freedom from restraint, partly from the 
newness of the country and the unsettled, shifting habits nat- 
ural to a new country—and partly from the facility with 
which any person can support himself and thus become inde- 
pendent of others—we have gone to the other extreme. The 
child, at an early age, throws off all control; fortunate if he 
does not throw off all respect for the parent. But although 
much of this may be due to outward circumstances, we must, 
however, acknowledge that a great deal of it is owing to the 
fault of the parents themselves.” 








